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FOREWORD 


This book has been written to take the place of my mother’s The 
Speaking Voice, which is now out of print. Many of her exercises, 
notably the ‘Breathing Gymnastics’, have been retained. In all 
other respects it is a new book, which embodies the fruits of the 
life work of my father, my mother, and myself, covering in all a 
period of upwards of seventy years. In it will be found everything 
that is necessary for the training of the speaking voice for what- 
soever purpose, whether it be the improvement of speech in daily 
life, or any public performance which requires vocal utterance. 

It is my earnest hope that it may stimulate interest in the art 
of speaking. 


KaTE EMIL-BEHNKE 
39, Earl’s Court Square, 


London. 
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INTRODUCTION 


English is a beautiful language. English verse properly read has 
no equal. Yet our tongue is so difficult that in no nation is incorrect 
speech so common. This fault Miss Emil-Behnke sets out to 
correct. No one is better qualified to do so. Her father and mother 
were well-known authorities on vocal physiology, and pioneer 
instructors of voice production to singers and speakers. She herself 
has been occupied for many years in the training of the voice. 
Preachers and politicians, singers and speakers, actors and actresses, 
stammerers, and even the partly dumb, have passed, and are 
passing continuously, through her wise and kindly hands. The 
value of her work is very great; bad speakers as most of us are, 
yet our muscular and nervous outfit is just as good as that of any 
other nation. Good speech is a matter of training, and we need it 
more than others. 

The ordinary English speech is monotonous and clipped, often 
inaudible and usually lacking in colour. Now this is a time of all 
times in the world’s history when the voice is important. That to 
be a good talker is useful not only to the professional talkers, such 
as the politician, the actor or the preacher or lecturer, but also to 
the. business man, soldier or sailor, is a remark too obvious to 
need emphasis. But there is much more than that. Until the 
invention of printing, instruction in the medieval universities of 
England and Europe was largely by means of the spoken word. 
Students were given a thesis, which they had either to attack or 
defend, and on their success in this their university distinction 
depended. Printing superseded the voice, an event carrying with 
it disadvantages as well as benefits. But now the tide is set in the 
other direction; for with the wireless the actual human instrument 
for the expression of emotion and thought can be carried from a 
single point over a large part of the globe. Just think for a 
moment what this means. It means that contact between distant 
minds, only possible before by means of the printed page, now 
takes place through speaking and hearing, and I have no need 
to emphasize the importance which a beautiful, clear and 
modulated voice gives its possessor in the modern world. Let any 
reader recall the impress of personality given by Lord Baldwin’s 
broadcasts. 
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When we English speak a foreign tongue, such as French or 
Italian, we make a different use of our vocal organs. Our tone is 
better, however imperfectly we pronounce. By the way, most of us 
find travel in countries of open speech, such as Italy, pleasantly 
restful; is this because the sound of the common speech around 
us gives a harmony for which we have been unconsciously search- 
ing? I believe so. I remember sitting entranced at a sermon in 
Basque, of which I knew not one word. Anyhow, when we come 
to speak a foreign language our mental and physical outfit as well 
as our voice changes. I had a curious instance of that. A French 
painter was painting my portrait. He could not get going, paced 
up and down, tried a few strokes, then threw down his brush and 
said: ‘It is no use, you are a different person when you talk French. 
I will send for my wife and she shall talk English to you.’ The 
lady came and the artist painted right through the day without 
break until the portrait was finished. Whether it was more success- 
ful than it would have been had the lady not appeared I leave 
others to decide, but I must add that the incident took place 
before I had been under the hands of Miss Emil-Behnke. 

The whole of the book is good. A large part of it is entirely new 
matter, and is the result of the thoughtful experience of three 
lives. Everyone, whatever his profession or interest, will be the 
better for reading it. If I may call attention to one part, it is Part II. 
The mechanics of inflexion lead up naturally to two subjects of 
outstanding interest, inflexion in verse and the speaking of prose. 
How few there are, even trained actors, who speak verse properly, 
blank or rhymed. I have heard many Shakespearean actors, and 
the only one who at once gave the value of verse and also the 
requirements of drama and dialogue was Mr. John Barrymore in 
Hamlet, and often have I shuddered over the appalling clippings, 
cuttings and distortions which so-called reciters of poetry inflict 
on their unfortunate listeners. And, moreover, it is not only poetry 
~which has a rhythm which should be attended to. Professor 
Saintsbury has shown us that prose has its rules and its modulations 
just as stern as those of verse, and for the proper reading of great 
prose a long and careful apprenticeship, as well as natural aptitude, 
is necessary. I do not believe anyone can do it unless he is trained, 
and the essential in this training is voice production, not merely 
training by the ear. What a beautiful thing a fine trained voice 
can be we learn from the great French actors and actresses. Of all 
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the politicians whom I have listened to I consider that Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald when he first got into the House had the most beautiful 
voice, and of British actors Henry Irving. And, dear me, how 
often have I contrasted the exquisite voice production of our 
actresses of the older school with the inaudible gabble of some of 
our younger aspirants. 

This book can do nothing but good. It breaks entirely new 
ground. It is technical and detailed, but also sane and ordered. 
No one need be afraid to read it; no one will lose by practising the 
exercises here set out. I heartily commend the book to the wide 
public which it is sure to reach. 


JOHN W. HILLS 
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CHAPTER ONE 


Good Speech 


I 


In the year 1644 Milton wrote in a ‘Tractate of Education’: 


‘We Englishmen, being far northerly, do not open our 
mouths wide enough to grace a Southern tongue, but are 
observed of all other nations to speak exceedingly close and 
inward.’ 


These words might have been written to-day. ‘Close and 
inward’ ! 'They exactly describe the prevailing manner of speech. 
Clearly, then, this is a national characteristic. 

Now it follows that if we ‘do not open our mouths wide enough 
to grace a Southern tongue’, such as, say, Italian, which from the 
point of view of enunciation is easy, certainly we cannot do 
justice to the English language, which is admittedly a difficult one. 

Words are formed in the mouth. The English mouth differs in 
no way from the formation and muscular equipment of the 
Italian mouth. Of course, some throats and mouths are more 
favourably shaped for the production of good tone and clear 
enunciation than others; but a type of formation, or a mal- 
formation, which would make them impossible, is sufficiently 
rare as to be negligible and may be dismissed from consideration. 
Taking a general view, therefore, it is certain that if we used our 
throats and mouths as do other nations our speech would not be 
‘close and inward’. 

What prevents us from doing so? 

The reason is mainly a psychological one. It has its root in 
shyness, a fear of showing emotion, even a feeling that it is ‘bad 
form’ to speak so as to be heard and understood. 

Speech, said Disraeli, enables us to conceal our thoughts, and 
though this may apply chiefly in the political world, and was 
certainly not intended to indicate inability to speak intelligibly, 
there is an element of truth in it which has a definite bearing on the 
habit of “damping down’ tone, and upon indistinct articulation. 

B 
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Speech for a brief period in childhood is ringing and clear, but 
soon deteriorates under the admonitions: 


‘Don’t speak so loudly, my dear. Do you want everyone to hear 
what you say ?’ 
‘Don’t laugh so loudly. It’s bad manners.’ 


Then comes school. Youngsters are told: 


‘Keep a stiff upper lip’, which means: 
‘Don’t show that you mind being “‘ragged”’.’ 
‘Don’t betray that humiliations and mishaps hurt.’ 


The muscles that express this type of emotion are those of 
breathing and articulation, and very soon they stiffen in the deter- 
mination not to show any sign of ‘minding’. 

This process is more marked in the case of boys than of girls, 
for boys are sent away from home to boarding school at a much 
earlier age than girls. Further, there is less instruction in elocution 
in boys’ schools than in girls’. But even where it has a place in the 
curriculum the bearing of the study upon the acquirement of good 
speech is not sufficiently stressed, and the enunciation of the 
elocution lessons is not brought into daily life. This should be 
insisted on throughout school years. Children can carry out with 
ease exercises which will bring about good tone, pure vowels, and 
clear enunciation. In adult life great difficulty is usually experi- 
enced, for wrong muscle action has become a habit. 

Not only is the scant attention which is paid to the speech of 
young people both at home and at school responsible for the 
slovenly articulation we hear from adults on all sides, but it 
militates seriously against success in any profession which involves 
speaking in public. It is the exception to hear good speech in the 
Church, in the Houses of Parliament, in the Law Courts, and on 
the Stage. Only too frequently speakers are inaudible except to 
those sitting close to them. I know of many instances where 
students have had to reach lecture halls early enough to secure 
seats in the front rows in order to hear what is said on a subject 
vital to their studies. Curiously enough, it is often the case that 
the most inaudible speakers are those whose addresses are of 
the profoundest interest. And even when they can be heard the 
voice is lifeless and monotonous, vowels are poor and clipped, 
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sometimes with a tang of impurity, and consonants are blurred, 
final ones frequently not being articulated. 

Nor does the evil end here. Few thus imperfectly equipped can 
address an audience without realizing that they are not being 
heard. 'Then follows effort, with certain injury to the vocal organs. 
Loss of voice and even breakdown in health frequently ensue. 
Vocal ‘nodule ’—a growth on the vocal ligaments (usually spoken 
of as vocal ‘cords’)—which is caused by a wrong method of 
breathing and ‘attack’ of tone, may develop. This can only be 
removed by operation, or by total abstention for a considerable 
period from all use of the voice. The throat may become inflamed, 
with congested veins and granulations, resulting in hoarseness and 
partial loss of voice. Both require either operative treatment or 
prolonged rest. Then if voice use be resumed after recovery 
without removal of the faults which caused the throat disorders, the 
trouble will inevitably recur. Moreover, even with the most expert 
instruction it is possible that the voice may never be fully restored. 

Even if the speech habits have been good in childhood and 
youth, training under a voice specialist should be undertaken 
before embarking on a career which involves speaking in public. 
No one would think it possible to adopt the profession of singing 
without long and serious training. Why should it be thought 
possible in the case of public speaking ? Admittedly, so lengthy a 
period of study is not required, but a no less fundamental training 
is necessary. The same muscles are used in both cases, the differ- 
ence being mainly one of extension of sound. It may surprise 
many who do not apprehend the potentialities of the speaking 
voice to know that a higher degree of flexibility is required in 
several directions for speaking than for singing. 

The smallest interval a singer has to produce, with the exception 
of portamento, is the semitone (though the time seems to be 
approaching when quarter-tones may appear in vocal scores). The 
speaker’s voice moves in fine gradations of pitch between the 
smallest intervals required of a singer. 

In singing, vowels are sustained on a given pitch, to varying 
degrees of length. In speaking they have little or no ‘extension’, 
and not only succeed each other with kaleidoscopic rapidity but 
may, and do, inflect through minute variations of pitch. This 
requires a high degree of flexibility of the respiratory and laryngeal 
muscles such as is rarely found in any untrained person. 
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2 


It may safely be said that few people are aware of their speech 
shortcomings. I once had an amusing demonstration of this. In 
a sketch given as a curtain-raiser at a London theatre, an enter- 
tainer imitated the speech of an Englishman, a German, and a 
Frenchman. Three typical young Englishmen, who had taken their 
places in the seats in front of me while the sketch was in progress, 
stood up at its conclusion to remove their coats, facing me as they 
did so. 

‘Good show!’ said one of them, ‘but the imitation of the 
Englishman was rotten. No one ever spoke or looked like that.’ 
And he unconsciously reproduced exactly the facial immobility, 
throaty tone, clipped vowels, and slurred consonants, given by the 
entertainer. 


‘O wad some power the giftie gie us .. .”! 


So I find constantly in my teaching. Pupils do not hear the tone 
they are producing, neither do they hear their failure to copy their 
teacher’s pattern. 

It will naturally be asked whether it is possible to alter this 
state of affairs in adult life, and if so, how? 

Most certainly it is, and I shall indicate the means in these 


pages. 


> 


In Black’s Medical Dictionary, under ‘Defects of Speech’, appears 
the following statement: 


“The apparatus for speech being so complicated, and the 
changes which must take place constantly in the different parts 
so varied, it follows that the act of speech has a very elaborate 
controlling mechanism in the nervous system. Further, the 
power of speech is gained in early life by children hearing the 
sounds made by others and mimicking them, so that the centres 
for speech in the brain are intimately connected with those in 
the sense of hearing.’ 


So, as speech is the result of muscle action, it is obvious that 
when wrong habits have been formed which cannot be altered by 
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an appeal to the ‘ear’, muscle re-education must be undertaken, 
combined with phonetics and visual demonstration on the part of 
the teacher. In the majority of cases ‘ear’ will be developed in the 
course of training, and the pupil will acquire the faculty of hearing 
good and bad tone in himself and in others. 

It must not be expected that the correct use of the voice, still 
less the conquering of long-established faulty tone and diction, 
can be learnt from a book. Instruction by a qualified teacher must 
be obtained, for many persons appear to be tone-deaf, and if they 
worked alone they might simply perpetuate the faults they imagine 
themselves to be overcoming. I say ‘appear’ to be tone-deaf, 
because in my experience such a condition is rare. In the majority 
of cases ‘ear’ is merely undeveloped and will respond to the right 
stimulus. This is notably the case with men. Unless a boy has a 
singing voice, or unless he has an outstanding talent for music, he 
learns neither singing nor an instrument at school. There is 
nothing in the educational curriculum which develops ‘ear’ and 
tone perception. Both may be there, dormant, and both might be 
awakened, with great gain in later life, if music were an integral 
part of education. As things are, if boys study at school they must 
practise in their play time. This means forgoing games to some 
extent, so unless the urge is outstanding it is not taken up. This 
state of affairs is gaining ground at girls’ schools, where games are 
becoming of ever-increasing importance. 

Music should be an integral part of education. It develops the 
finer perceptions, and, approached from the right angle, provides 
character-training of a most valuable kind. In adult life it provides 
resource and solace which are of incalculable benefit, and, finally, 
the capacity to listen and to apprehend and render beauty in music 
would bring about the inevitable corollary of ability to apprehend 
and render the beauty of the spoken word. 


CHAPTER TWO 


The Vocal Instrument 


THE MotTivE PowER—BREATH 


If the voice be regarded as a musical instrument, which indeed it 
is, it will be seen that it differs from all other musical instruments 
in that it is contained within, and forms part of, the human body. 
Moreover, not only have most of the muscles which are concerned 
in the production of sound other functions, but such other 
functions are their primary object. Further, they are mainly 
involuntary muscles, innervated by the sympathetic nerves, not 
voluntary, directed by the brain. 


These two facts constitute a very real difficulty for the student, 
the more so as they are little realized. If a sound is produced that 
is not good, active effort by the voluntary muscles is apt to be 
made. This results in forcing. A totally different ‘approach’ is 
needed for the training of the involuntary muscles, and for this the 
guidance of an expert is required. 


The most vital of all the involuntary muscles used in the 
production of the voice are those of respiration. 


We do not, of course, breathe in the first place for the purpose 
of speaking or singing. We breathe to live. The primary object of 
respiration is the interchange of gases, and the muscle actions 
which bring this about are involuntary and go on night and day 
without any direction by, or awareness of, the brain. 


The speaker or singer who would use his voice to the best 
advantage must learn to direct and control his breath and to 
co-ordinate it with the muscles of voice and articulation. 


The more we study the mechanism of speech the more we shall 
marvel at its complicated delicacy, and the more we shall realize 
the imperative necessity for training which is based on the laws 
of physiology. 
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The vocal instrument is composed of four parts: 


The Bellows, 

The Voice Box, 

The Resonators, 

The Muscles of Articulation. 


I will describe them in turn and give exercises whereby each may 
be developed and brought under control, showing finally how to 
co-ordinate them. I shall deal with them in the order in which they 
follow each other in the body, working upwards from the breathing. 
Practice should be carried out in this sequence, and not haphazard, 
without basic plan, as is only too often the case. The mistake 
usually made—and a very natural one—is that of commencing 
with vocal exercises. The student’s mind is on using his voice. 
He does not realize that tone is brought about by breath and that 
consequently the first thing to do is to train the muscles of respira- 
tion. Most persons find on taking up voice work that their breath 
‘runs away’, making the tone ‘breathy’ and ineffective. They then 
proceed to contract the muscles of the throat in an endeavour to 
stem the rush of air. This helps matters very little, and a much 
more serious error follows. In ‘breathy’ tone the vocal ligaments 
are certain to be too widely separated, and fail to approximate. 
Force is employed to bring this about, or, even worse, the vocal 
ligaments are actually closed, clashed together, eliminating the 
‘chink’ of the glottis through which the air must pass. The 
ligaments are then wrenched apart, causing the tone to commence 
with an ugly click. Work that should be carried out by the powerful 
muscles of respiration is thrown on the smallest and most delicate 
muscles of the entire vocal mechanism. It is not too much to say 
that most faults of voice production have their origin in lack of 
knowledge of (a) how to breathe, and (b) how to co-ordinate the 
breath with the voice. 

It is courting disaster to commence voice use without having 
first trained and brought under control the motive power, breath. 
Let us then make ourselves fully acquainted with its mechanism. 


2 
THE BELLOWS 


Look at the two illustrations on pp.g and 11 of the lungs and chest. 
It will be seen that the lungs are cone-shaped, smallest at the top 
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Pirate II 


THE LUNGS 
R. Right Lung L. Left Lung 
W. Windpipe (Trachea) 
V. Voicebox (Larynx) 


The top part of the left Lung is represented as partly cut away in order to 
show the ramifications of the Bronchial Tubes 


and largest at the bottom. Compare their shape with that of the 
chest which contains them. Note that this too is smallest at the 
top and largest at the bottom. Many people are under the im- 
pression that the chest is largest in the upper part, an error which 
is due to confusing the breadth of the shoulders with that of the 
chest. 

Not only does the chest taper upwards but, from where the 
sternum or breastbone ends, it may be described as a cage of bones, 
because the ribs are attached to the sternum in front and to the 
spine at the back. It is something like a hooped barrel. 

Further, there are two layers of intercostal muscles, external 
and internal, which support the ribs and prevent the spaces 
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between them from being pushed out or drawn in during respira- 
tion. This last point is of great importance in relation to a certain 
method of breathing which is much taught. I shall deal with this 
fully when I discuss the muscle action of breathing. 

Now look at the upper one of the two dotted lines in Plate III. 
This indicates the midriff or diaphragm, the ‘master’ muscle of 
respiration. It is the floor of the lungs, and goes right through 
the body, from front to back and from side to side. It is dome- 
shaped, or, to use a homely comparison, is like a pudding basin 
turned upside down. 

Look again at the ribs. Below the bottom of the breast-bone the 
ends of them are free in front. ‘Floating’ is their admirably 
suggestive name. The upper surface of the diaphragm is attached 
closely to the under surface of these floating ribs. 

Breath is drawn into the lungs by the contraction and descent 
of the diaphragm, which simultaneously pushes the lower ribs 
outwards and upwards. This action of the diaphragm enlarges the 
capacity of the chest in every direction: from above downwards, 
from side to side, from front to back, and inwards to the centre. 
The last-named is due to the fact that the heart, which rests on 
the diaphragm, descends with it in inspiration. It may be pointed 
out in passing that if training in diaphragmatic breathing preceded 
athletics—as it should—the risk of heart strain would be very 
materially lessened. 

The descent of the diaphragm is effortless because it has no 
resistance to overcome, having only soft organs below it. 

Compare these conditions with those of the upper part of the 
chest. Here not only are the lungs smallest, but they are com- 
pletely enclosed in a non-expansible bony cage, which is further 
rendered difficult of movement by the shoulder girdle, which 
fixes the structure. 

It is not within the province of this book to go more fully | 
into physiological details. Those who wish for them are advised 
to procure an ‘Anatomical Model’. This is obtainable quite 
cheaply, and in it will be found admirably clear illustrations of 
the entire torso, showing the skeleton with the layers of pectoral 
and abdominal muscles, the diaphragm and the organs situated 
below it. 

It will also be of great assistance to study the X-Ray photo- 
graphs of correct and incorrect ways of breathing which appear in 
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PiaTE III 


THE CHEST 


BB. Breast Bone 

CC. Collar Bones 

tto11. Ribs (The twelfth not visible) 

M (curved dotted line). Midriff (Diaphragm) 
LL. Lungs H. Heart 

W. Windpipe (Trachea) 


my book, Singers’ Difficulties. These are of especial value in that 
they show the living human body and establish beyond argument 
that the right way to breathe is by the combined action of the 
diaphragm and the lower ribs. The expansion effected thereby is 
photographed and cannot fail to convince any one who may enter- 
tain doubts on the subject. The photograph of upper chest 
breathing shows unmistakably how futile this method is, for, as 
will be seen, the diaphragm is pulled up to a higher level than that 
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prior to inspiration, thus diminishing the chest capacity instead 
of increasing it. 


To sum up: 


By breathing at the top of the chest the minimum of air is 
obtained with the maximum of effort. ? 

By breathing at the base of the chest the maximum of air is 
obtained with the minimum of effort. 

Upper chest breathing is physiologically incorrect. 

Lower chest breathing, by the combined action of the diaphragm 
and the lower ribs, is physiologically correct. 

We are not here concerned with the much larger amount of air 
required for athletics, when the lungs have frequently to be filled 
completely. There will then be an increase in tension and a slight 
lifting of the upper part of the chest at the end of a full inspiration. 
This should never occur in voice use. 


3 
Wronc METHODS OF BREATHING 


(a) Upper Chest 


An impartial consideration of the foregoing analysis of the 
mechanism of breathing will have brought certain conviction as to 
which is the right way to breathe. Why, then, it may be asked, 
should there be any misapprehension as to which is the best 
method for the voice user to employ ? 

Yet very considerable confusion does exist, and it is therefore 
necessary to ‘put the student wise’ on this all-important matter. 
Forewarned, we know, is forearmed, and details of common 
errors in breathing should prevent him from falling into them. 
Fortunately, upper chest breathing is now seldom actually taught, 
as formerly it undoubtedly and quite frequently was. But it is 
a bad habit that may have been formed before the training of 
the voice is commenced. Students should therefore take stock 
of themselves, for if this should be the case careful muscle re- 
education will be needed. Not merely does upper chest breathing 
make it impossible to take a proper amount of air, but the effort 
involved in lifting and endeavouring to expand the fixed bony 
framework of the upper part of the chest is definitely injurious. 
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Laryngitis, inflammation of the throat, and ‘Clergyman’s sore 
throat’ are directly attributable to it, as also are faulty intonation, 
tremolo, uncertain attack, and lack of carrying-power. Vocal 
deterioration of some kind must inevitably result from it. 

The acquiring of this habit may be due simply to wrong 
carriage—standing with the weight on the heels, bad position in 
sitting, such as stooping over writing, books, etc. This will be 
dealt with fully in due course. Even were voice use not contem- 
plated, the habit should be corrected, for it is prejudicial to health. 
By it the vital capacity is lowered. Nerves, circulation, digestion, 
and staying power in every direction of activity, are impaired. 

Anyone who has fallen into this error should consult an expert 
and obtain advice as to how to rectify it. 


(b) Abdominal Breathing 


Abdominal breathing may be recognized by a bulging of the 
abdomen. It is unlikely that this way of breathing is ever actually 
taught, but, like upper chest breathing, it is usually a bad habit that 
has unwittingly been formed. It is found more especially in men 
whose occupation is sedentary, and who possibly are putting on 
weight. The intercostal muscles have become rigid and the lower 
ribs fail to expand as the diaphragm descends, with the result 
that the abdomen is pushed out. The expansion at the base of the 
lungs will consequently be very small—almost negligible—and 
there will be little or no control of breath. Given suitable exercises 
there is seldom any difficulty in conquering this fault, with benefit 
alike to the figure, health and voice. 

The remaining error in breathing is a very grave one, and as it 
is seldom, if ever, a mere bad habit that has been acquired in 
ignorance, but has actually been taught and practised at the cost 
of considerable effort, it must be carefully analysed. 


(c) Lower Costal Breathing 


There are two theories in regard to the function of the lower ribs 
in breathing which are both widely postulated at the present time, 
and on which instruction is based. 

One is that the ribs should be raised and kept fixed during 
voice use, breathing being carried out by the action of the dia- 
phragm. The other is that the diaphragm should be fixed and that 
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breathing should be accomplished by the unaided action of the 
lower ribs. Both theories are used in the teaching of singers and 
speakers. Of these two methods the former is the more advocated _ 
and we will therefore confine our attention to it. 


Here are two typical pronouncements taken from a book on the 
speaking voice, published in 1936: 


“To increase lung capacity laterally, the ribs must be raised by the 
action of the intercostal muscles . . . This expansion should be 
maintained by the intercostal muscles during speech and song, and 
inspiration and expiration should be done by the action of the 
diaphragm ... It is very important that this raising of the ribs 
should be looked upon as the correct poise for speech and song, 
rather than as the taking of a deep breath... .’ 


And 
‘It is no exaggeration to say that the control of the ribs by the 
intercostal muscles . . . is one of the most important factors in 


voice production. Seeing the importance of raising the ribs and 
keeping them in the raised position as a voice-production poise, 
it is easy to realize that intercostal action should be practised 
when out walking, in fact, at any time when we may think of it. 
It may be hard work at first, but perseverance will enable us fo 
keep the ribs raised for any length of time we may be singing or 
speaking.’ 
(The italics are mine.) 


It must be stated uncompromisingly that such a method of 
breathing as this is totally at variance with physiology. Nothing 
unnatural is right, and it stands condemned by the admission that 
it is ‘hard work’ to acquire it. 

Since, however, the raising of the ribs by the action of the 
intercostal muscles, keeping them fixed during expiration, is very 
generally taught at the present time, let us refer the matter to 
unassailable authority: 

In Gray’s Anatomy we find the following statement: 


‘The intercostals interni and externi have probably no action 
in moving the ribs. They contract simultaneously and form 
strong elastic supports which prevent the intercostal spaces 
from being pushed out or drawn in during respiration.’ 
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This is perfectly clear and admits of no argument. Small 
wonder that the attempt to violate a physiological fact is ‘hard 
work’. 


4 


No ‘hard work’ is needed for Nature’s way of breathing, i.e. by 
the action of the diaphragm, which in its descent expands and raises 
the lower ribs. By it increase of lung capacity, development of 
strength and flexibility of the muscles of respiration, with conse- 
quent control of the breath, is brought about with an ease and 
sureness which are complete proof of its correctness. 


Let us consult Gray again: 


“The diaphragm’, he says, ‘is the principal muscle of 
inspiration.’ 


Only by training the diaphragm can effortless breathing be 
achieved. Students are unfortunately encouraged to persevere 
in the endeavour to use intercostal action, and in the endeavour 
to ‘keep the ribs raised’, by an illusory feeling of strength and a 
temporary gain of ability to prevent the breath from ‘running 
away’. But hardness of tone soon manifests itself, with its corol- 
lary of monotony and lack of resilience. Intonation deteriorates, 
with, in singers, a growing tendency to sing out of tune. Loss of 
the higher notes soon takes place both in singers and speakers. 
Reaction from the unnatural rigidity sets in sooner or later and the 
tone becomes wavering and uncertain. Increasing fatigue, often 
ending in exhaustion, follows the use of the voice, sometimes 
actually culminating in nervous breakdown. 

Students should assure themselves that they are working in 
accordance with the laws of physiology. They will soon have 
unmistakable proof, for the voice will improve, and there will be 
neither fatigue nor hard work involved in the training of it. 


5 
‘Deep’ Breathing 


Before leaving the subject of breathing, a very common mis- 
apprehension must be dealt with. 

It is constantly assumed that ‘deep’ and ‘full’ inspiration are 
identical, that is, that deep breathing means filling the lungs. 
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This conclusion is entirely erroneous, and those who entertain 
it should acquaint themselves with the facts. 

‘Deep’ breathing is Nature’s way of breathing, and is in 
accordance with physiology. It consists, as I have shown, in the 
descent of the diaphragm combined with outward and upward 
expansion of the lower ribs. 

But it by no means follows that this process must necessarily 
be continued till the lungs are filled. 

Observe the movements of quiet, natural respiration on waking 
after a good night’s rest, and the fallacy of such an idea will be 
realized. It will be found that breathing is ‘deep’, i.e. at the base 
of the lungs, but that the amount of air inspired is small. The 
movements of the diaphragm and lower ribs may indeed be so 
slight as to be hardly perceptible, yet each breath is drawn down 
to the bottom of the lungs. 

The diaphragm is a muscle which is capable of a wide range of 
movement. Its descent may bring about barely half an inch of 
expansion or—after the requisite training has been carried out— 
it may be continued till an expansion of six inches takes place. 
Such expansion is obviously very striking and may lead the 
student—unless explanation and caution accompany the demon- 
stration—to think that the sole aim and object of the practice of 
deep breathing is to fill the lungs. 

This is far from being the case, and if carried out will certainly 
result in ‘breathy’ uncontrolled tone. It is of paramount import- 
ance to learn to ‘suit the action to the word’ and to take the right 
amount of air, small or large, for the length or intensity of the 
phrase which is to be sung or spoken. 

In point of fact, it is often found very difficult to draw a small 
quantity of air to the bottom of the lungs, because it requires a 
high degree of flexibility of the diaphragm. 

This is only achieved by patient practice. 

I remember a striking demonstration my father gave to a 
number of teachers, singers and speakers when first he made his 
method known. His teaching of deep breathing was challenged 
from this very point of view. Surely, they asked, it will mean 
cramming the lungs, and thus result in ‘breathy’ tone. 

“Come close round me at the piano,’ said my father, ‘and find 
out how often I take breath.’ He then sang a page from his Voice 
Training Exercises, which contained fifty short notes. When he 
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had finished great surprise was expressed at his having, as it was 
supposed, sung the entire page in one breath. 

“Well,” said one professor, ‘we quite admit that your method 
enables you to take a very large amount of breath, but it can be no 
good for short phrases requiring only a small amount of air.’ 

My father smiled. 

‘I took a tiny breath, by means of an infinitesimal descent of 
the diaphragm, for each of those fifty notes,’ he said. ‘ The trained 
diaphragm gives the voice user the exact amount of breath he 
requires, neither more nor less.’ 

This matter of ‘quantity’ of air is crystallized in the concluding 
remark of my father’s first book, The Mechamsm of the Human 
Voice, which was published in 1880. 

“One of the great secrets of fine resonant tone consists in using as 
little air as possible.’ 


CHAPTER THREE 


Breathing Exercises 


I 


It will now be realized from the analysis of the various ways in 
which it is possible to breathe that it is vitally important to work 
on physiologically correct lines. The one safe, entirely reliable 
guide is to study Nature’s way of breathing, for Nature’s way is 
the right way. It merely requires development, be the purpose 
of training in breathing what it may—improvement in health, 
success in athletics, or the use of the voice. 

The student must bear in mind, however, when he commences 
to observe his breathing, that wrong habits may already have been 
formed. 'The opinion of an expert should be obtained in order to 
ascertain the lung capacity. This is done by means of the spiro- 
meter (a little instrument which registers the number of cubic 
inches of air. inspired), and any deficiency is checked and located 
by measuring the chest expansion. The student will then know 
exactly where he stands. 

In the majority of cases a very considerable insufficiency in lung 
capacity is revealed, together with inadequate chest development 
and expansion. Should this be so the student will be well advised 
to place himself under the expert in order to be put on the right 
lines of practice. Even if the tests should show that the breathing 
is normal it would still be wise to seek guidance in advance as to 
how to work, for enthusiastic students are liable to let their zeal 
outrun their discretion and try to run before they can walk. 

‘Natural’ breathing is so easy that they cannot believe it can 
be productive of results, and they are apt to employ force, which 
will do more harm than good. Then the student will probably say: 
‘Oh yes, I used to practise deep breathing, but it made me dizzy, 
and my tone grew more “‘breathy”’ than ever, so I gave it up.’ 

Of course, this should not have been the case. There should be 
no discomfort from the practice of breathing exercises, and if they 
are carried out correctly the voice will assuredly not deteriorate: 
it will improve. 


BREATHING EXERCISES ite) 


2 
DIRECTIONS 


Breathing exercises should be commenced in a _ recumbent 
position, and should at first be carried out in silence. They should 
not be co-ordinated with tone till the muscles of respiration have 
been strengthened and brought under control. Then, when tone 
is added, the student will instantly become aware if there should 
be any tendency to govern the breath by the throat muscles. 

Lie flat on the back, with a small cushion -under the head. 
Place one hand over the base of the lungs and the other on the 
upper chest, and in this position observe the movements of quiet 
respiration for a few minutes, before commencing an exercise. 
If the breathing is correct it will be found that the hand over the 
base of the lungs rises slowly and gently in inspiration and sinks 
equally slowly and gently in expiration, and that there is no 
movement of the upper part of the chest. 

Observe attentively what is happening under the hand at the 
base of the lungs, taking care that the focusing of the attention 
upon it does not cause any disturbance or alteration. It will be 
found that the movement commences in the centre and that 
simultaneously there is a sideways expansion. This is the normal 
way of breathing, which must be developed for the production of 
tone without in any way altering it. Even where a quicker action is 
employed for the purpose of developing flexibility the character 
of the movement must not be altered. In a comparatively short 
time, after regular daily practice, the degree of expansion will have 
become very much greater and a feeling of quiet power will be 
experienced. The breath should always be inhaled through the 
nose, and, though it would be perfectly in order to exhale in the 
same way in the silent breathing exercises, it is just as well from 
the start to breathe out through the open mouth so that the habit 
will thus be established in readiness for tone. Weak, untrained 
muscles are lacking in resilience, and on commencing breathing 
practice they usually have little power in governing expiration. 
Without elasticity, it will be found difficult to breathe out slowly 
and smoothly. This ability can only be developed by exercises 
which release the diaphragm quickly and freely. 

It is important, however, to realize that the habit of slow, silent 
inspiration must be acquired first. 
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Speakers who have not trained the muscles of respiration are 
apt to breathe in much too quickly, with a noisy gasp. This is due 
to two faults. 

First, the muscles function jerkily, causing a similar jerky 
action of the laryngeal muscles, and preventing the acquirement 
of smooth tone. Attempts to govern the breath by contracting 
the muscles of the throat usually follow. 

Second, quick inspiration by untrained persons is usually carried 
out by lifting the upper part of the chest and breathing through 
the mouth. 

The evils of upper chest breathing have been dealt with. 
Those of mouth breathing must now be explained. 

If breath be taken through the mouth the throat may be 
tightened, and it will soon become dry. Moisture of the throat is 
as necessary for smooth tone as is oil for the smooth running of 
machinery. 

We know the serious damage which befalls a car if oiling has 
been omitted. Equally serious is the injury to the throat if its 
moisture has been dried up by taking breath through the mouth. 
Hoarseness soon follows, and this is the least of the evils that will 
inevitably accrue. Exercises will be given in due course to bring 
about the speed and flexibility of the soft palate which will enable 
breath to be inspired through the nose in voice use with open 
mouth. Meantime it is sufficient to state that breath should always 
be taken through the nose in the breathing exercises. 

One other point to be observed is that the tip of the tongue 
should rest against the bottom of the lower teeth whilst carrying 
out the breathing practice. The reasons for this will be dealt with 
later. 


3 
BREATHING EXERCISE No. I 


At the end of a normal expiration remain empty while mentally 
counting ‘two’. Then allow inspiration to commence at its normal 
rate. Let the breath flow in till you feel that a continuance would 
bring about a lifting of the upper part of the chest. Stop at once; 
retain the breath while again mentally counting ‘two’. During 
this holding, open the mouth widely by dropping the lower jaw. 
Then let the breath out suddenly, like a sigh. Remain empty 
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whilst mentally counting ‘two’ as before. Do this four times. 
Then rest for a few seconds, breathing ordinarily. 

One practice of this exercise is twelve breaths in all, divided 
into three groups of four, resting between each group. 


Note.—This ‘release’ of the diaphragm will remove rigidity and 
bring about the elasticity by means of which alone the breath can be 
taken quickly and silently, together with the requisite gentle control 
for the production of smooth sustained tone. 


BREATHING EXERCISE No. II 


Breathe in as in Exercise I. After holding breath while mentally 
counting ‘two’, say Hah smartly at the exact moment the breath 
is released. The breath should be completely used up in saying 
the syllable. If any is left after speaking the syllable take less, till 
you find the amount required. Remain empty while mentally 
counting ‘two’. Repeat above process: say Hay smartly. 

Repeat above process; say Hee smartly. Rest for half a minute, 
breathing ordinarily. 

The tip of the tongue should be in close contact with the bottom 
of the lower front teeth in these three syllables. 

Repeat as before to the syllables Hah, Ho, Hoo. 

Rest for half a minute, breathing ordinarily. 

The tip of the tongue should be in contact with the base of the 
lower front teeth in ‘Hah’; about half-way down the lower jaw 
in ‘Ho’; and approximately at bottom of lower jaw in ‘Hoo’. 


Note.—The last two positions cannot be defined exactly, since they — 
vary slightly in accordance with the depth of the lower jaw. 


Repeat as before to the syllables, Hz, How, Hoy. 

Rest. 

The tip of the tongue should be in contact with the base of the 
lower front teeth in Hz; commencing in this place for ‘How’ and 
gliding down to, or nearly to, the bottom of the lower jaw as the 
sound ends. For ‘Hoy’ it should be half-way down the lower jaw 
at the commencement, gliding up thence to the base of the lower 
front teeth at the conclusion of the sound. 


Note.—Exercise No. II brings about the co-ordination between 
the muscles of respiration and the closing muscles of the vocal 
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ligaments which constitutes correct ‘attack’ of tone. If this is 
practised carefully, with close attention to speak the syllable 
exactly with the release of the breath, much time and trouble will. 
be saved later on. The action carried out in it is that which is 
required for the speaking of a monosyllable, without which the 
tone will not ‘carry’. On the stage many a vital situation depends 
upon the decisive utterance of one word, and for this to travel to 
the back of a theatre is by no means easy. Those who have 
mastered this exercise will find no difficulty in reaching the back 
of the gallery—the test of audibility for the actor. 

It should be realized that in silent breathing the vocal ligaments 
are open, and that for the production of tone they must approxi- 
mate. It is essential that this approximation should coincide 
exactly with the commencement of expiration. In ordinary con- 
versation this is apt to be quite haphazard. Precise co-ordination, 
without which there will be no incisiveness, is seldom present 
without subjecting the muscles to training. This will be dealt 
with fully in the chapter on ‘ Attack’. 

When the two foregoing exercises can be carried out correctly 
they should be practised in a sitting position, with the back 
supported comfortably. Care must be taken to secure exactly the 
same results as when lying down. If there is any tendency to lift 
the upper chest, or if the lower rib expansion is less, it will be wise 
to continue for a while in the recumbent position. 


BREATHING Exercise No. III 


To be practised first lying down. 

Breathe in slowly, steadily, and noiselessly through the nose. 

Hold the breath while mentally counting ‘one’. 

Open the mouth by dropping the jaw and let the breath out as 
slowly, steadily and noiselessly as you took it in. The breathing 
muscles should return so gently that you are hardly conscious of 
their movements. There should be no jerkiness, neither must 
there be any attempt to control the breath by contracting the 
throat. At the end of the expiration remain empty while counting 
‘one’ mentally. 

To be done twelve times in all, divided into three groups of four, 
breathing ordinarily for half a minute between each group. 


NotTe.—This exercise is more difficult than Nos. I and II and 
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should not be taken up until these have been mastered. Great 
control of the expiration is needed, and no effort must be employed 
to regulate it. The action is that which is required for the speaking 
of long phrases. Even, sustained tone depends entirely upon the 
smooth movements of the breathing muscles. Not till this can be 
carried out perfectiy should the next exercise be attempted. 


BREATHING ExercisE No. IV 


To be practised at first lying down. 

Breathe exactly as in No. III. 

While holding for ‘one’, place lips well forward as if about to 
whistle. 

Sing the vowel oo, exactly as the expiration commences, on 
any note which is easy in the middle of the voice. Maintain the 
sound right to the end of the breath. Then resume ordinary 
breathing for a few seconds. 

Note that the smoothness of the tone depends on the smooth 
action of the breathing muscles. Be careful not to try and check 
any ‘breathiness’ or jerkiness by contracting the throat muscles. 

Breathe as before, and sing oh. 

Rest for a few seconds, breathing ordinarily. 

Repeat same process to vowels ‘ah’, ‘ay’, ‘ee’. Take a different 
note for each vowel. Open the teeth freely by dropping lower jaw, 
and direct the corners of the lips forward. Tip of tongue adjusted 
as described in Exercise No. II. 

When Exercises Nos. III and IV can be carried out accurately 
lying down, practise them in a sitting position as described in 
No. II. 

When Nos. III and IV can be done correctly in a sitting position 
add No. V. 


BREATHING EXERCISE No. V 


Breathe in as in No. IV. Hold breath while counting ‘one’ 
mentally. Place the lips well forward and sing the three vowels 
00-oh-ah softly, slowly and connectedly on one note, in the 
middle of the voice. 

Pay great attention to the way the hand sinks. There must be 
no arrest in the downward motion as the change from vowel to 
vowel is made, neither must there be any break in the sound. 
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This is extremely important, and if carefully practised the 
foundation will be laid for smooth, sustained, flowing speech. 

Open the mouth liberally by dropping the lower jaw, and use 
the lips freely. In proportion as this is done flexibly will the likeli- 
hood of contracting the throat be lessened. Be careful that the 
tongue adjusts itself in the positions described in No. II. 


Continue as follows: 
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BREATHING EXeErcIsE No. VI 


When Exercise No. V can be carried out correctly, with steady 
expiration, smooth, unbroken tone, and pure, distinct vowels, the 
student will be ready to carry the principles into speaking. 

It will be noted that the phrases are composed mainly of 
vowels. 7 

Consonants are avoided as far as possible at this stage because 
many are initiated by ‘checks’ in the flow of breath, and it would 
be difficult for a student at first to distinguish between a legitimate 
breath ‘stop’, and the fault of allowing the tone to cease as the 
change is made from vowel to vowel. As flexibility is developed 
the interruption in the tone by the enunciation of such consonants 
should be so minute as to be practically negligible. © 


Note.—The following is classed as a Breathing exercise, 
although spoken phrases are in it, because it is important for the 
student to realize that the foundation of all tone, and of smooth, 
sustained speech, is control of the motive power, breath. The 
amount of breath must be exactly that required to sing the vowels 
or speak the phrases. If enough is not taken for each to be done 
slowly, repeat with fuller inspiration. If any breath is left at the 
ends of the phrases, either take less or make the vowels longer. 
In this way the habit commences to be formed, which will be 
needed later, of taking the right amount of breath for the length 
or intensity of phrases, and out of this grows the capacity to judge 
how much is required to carry the tone so as to be heard in 
auditoriums of various sizes. 

Hold the breath while mentally counting ‘one’ before singing 
the vowels, but not before the spoken phrases. In the latter the 
first word should come exactly with the commencement of 
expiration. 

The vowels are to be sung on one note, in every respect as in 
the previous exercises, taking a fresh note for each set of vowels. 
The phrases are to be spoken with continuity of tone whilst 
allowing the voice to inflect naturally. It is not intended that they 
shall be intoned. 

Rhythm is omitted intentionally so that all the syllables shall 
be sustained, and of equal length. 
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1, Sing 
Speak 
2. Sing 
Speak 
3. Sing 
Speak 
4. Sing 
Speak 
5. Sing 
Speak 
6. Sing 
Speak 
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Aho 
How - -- 
OO - - - 
Who - - - 
Ee - - - 
He - - - 
Anes 
Aliceuete 
OO - - - 
Who - - - 


Bena - 
Hee oe 


oh - - - 00 - - - 

are - - - you 

oh - - - ah - - - 

owes--- Ar-- thu- r 

ay--- ah - - - 

aims--- high--- 

ay--- ee -- - 

aim--- easily 

oh - - - ah--- ay--- ee--- 
is older than Arthur, Amy and Edith 
ay--- ah--- oh--- oo--- 


aimed at Arthur’s only hoop. 


Note.—It is vitally important that the student should under- 
stand that the foregoing Breathing Exercises are Basic. They 
must not be regarded as ‘Beginners’ exercises, to be discarded 
as study proceeds. Practice of them must be an integral part of the 
curriculum of voice training and voice use, and the greatest care 
must be taken to see that breathing is always carried out exactly 
as therein learnt. 


CHAPTER FOUR 
Breathing Gymnastics 


x 


It may at first sight appear strange that anything in the nature of 
gymnastic exercises should be included in a book on the training 
of the speaking voice. Their value in this direction will be 
appreciated after consideration of the following facts. 

We have seen that breath is the motive power of voice. We know 
that “good wind’ is essential for physical efficiency and success 
in sports. I have shown that our standard of speech is low. The 
war revealed an equally low standard of physique. Heart strain 
and physical breakdown in the realm of sport are of common 
incidence. These things are usually laid at the door of over- 
civilization, the strain of modern life, the problems of housing, 
nutrition, and so forth. Few suspect that the omission of training 
in breathing from physical culture is much more likely to be 
responsible. 

Anyone who may doubt this statement will be convinced of its 
truth by a study of the statistics I shall give in the next chapter, 
taken from some seventy years of work by my parents and myself. 

Throughout that period it has been our invariable custom to take 
the lung capacity, chest measurements and expansion of every one 
who studied with us. These cover a wide range of interests, in 
pupils of all ages—singers, public speakers, stammerers, and 
sufferers from defects of speech. 

Only the negligible few who had already received instruction 
in breathing were able, on commencing, to register more than 
one-half to two-thirds of their mean cubic capacity. Chest 
measurements and expansion were equally deficient. 

Can anyone fail to appreciate the significance of the fact that 
in a comparatively short time—usually from one to three months 
—such deficiencies can be wiped out, even in adults, by means of 
the exercises that will be detailed in these pages? These exercises 
have been the means of developing physique above the average; 
they have helped to establish new records in athletics; and, 
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incidentally, they have been a factor in transforming poor voices 
into good ones. 

If results such as these can be obtained in adult life, it must be 
obvious that were breathing taught in childhood and carried out 
systematically through school life and into the specialized training 
for sports, the physical standard of the nation would be raised in 
the course of a generation. 

This was realized years ago by that great soldier, Field Marshal 
Sir Evelyn Wood, V.C., who, when in command at Aldershot, 
requested Dr. Godfrey W. Hambleton to inquire into the physique 
of the troops there. 

Dr. Hambleton reported that chest girths were below even a 
medium standard, and the vital capacity low. 

Amongst various remedies, Dr. Hambleton recommended 
looser clothing and ‘the practice of full inspirations and deep 
exptrations’. 

This came under the notice of the Editor of the Musical Herald, 
who wrote to Dr. Hambleton inviting him to make a statement for 
publication in the journal. 

Dr. Hambleton’s reply, which appeared in June 1892, was as 
follows: 


DEar SIR, 


There can be no doubt whatever as to the great benefit of 
the habit of deep breathing—full inspiration, deep expiration, 
full inspiration in ordinary life. Children ought to be regularly 
trained; under present circumstances, at ten years of age they 
have Jost nearly nine inches of chest girth. J should like to see 
true physical development a necessary part of the education of 
children, and I have always advised singing when the lungs have 
been developed to a certain degree. The great curse of this 
country is consumption, and children suffer heavily through it. 
To develop the lungs thoroughly and maintain that develop- 
ment is the only means of preventing that disease. I heartily 
welcome anything that leads in that direction, and I am glad 
to hear you are insisting on training the lungs in the schools. 


Very truly yours, 
23 York Street, W. GopFrREY W. HAMBLETON 
May 7th, 1892. 
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Are things appreciably better now? Few would venture to 
assert that they are. If they were, should we hear everywhere of 
efforts to set on foot improved methods of physical training? 
There is at least hope in the growing realization of the need 
for it. | 
But let us make sure that matters are placed on a proper basis, 
and that it is recognized that the only foundation upon which to 
build for the future is instruction in breathing. 

From my long teaching experience with both children and 
adolescents from Elementary Schools and Public Schools, I find 
that specific breathing exercises and breathing gymnastics are 
rarely systematically taught. In fact, I do not know of any publi- 
cation which contains a tried and proved system. Therefore I 
make no apology for including here the results of an experiment 
made by the Bradford School Board, who, in 1896, invited my 
mother to visit Bradford and train their teachers in the Behnke 
Method of Breathing and Voice Production. Our Breathing 
Exercises were subsequently taught to the children by these 
teachers in two of the Bradford schools. 

That great educationist, Miss Margaret McMillan, writing 
subsequently in ‘Means and Ends in Education’ of the gains 
effected by this instruction, said: 


‘In Bradford, where experiments in breathing drill have been 
made in two Board Schools, the measurements (taken by Dr. 
Kerr, the Howard Medallist for this year) show that of eighty 
boys, of average physique, forty who took the breathing lessons 
grew one-tenth more in stature within six months than did the 
remaining forty who had no lung drill. Yet the boys taking the 
breathing lessons were older than the others, and would, under 
ordinary circumstances, have grown less rapidly than their 
younger companions. The exercises are now being given in four 
large schools.’ 


These results should receive the widest publicity. If they were 
known, it would surely follow that the necessary steps would be 
taken to secure the proper teaching of breathing in every school 
in the kingdom. It must, however, be understood that this cannot 
_ be done in large classes. Instruction in breathing must come first 
before physical drill is commenced. In these early stages, individual 
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attention is necessary. An intermediate stage should follow. 
Correct breathing should next be co-ordinated with movement 
exercises, the number of pupils taken together being sufficiently 
small for the teacher to be able to make sure that no departure 
from the physiologically correct actions of respiration takes place. 
It would be impossible to detect this with large classes. Keen 
response would be found, even from young children, for the desire 
to possess ‘good wind’ is universal. 

Whereas boredom is only too common in the performance of 
‘physical jerks’, children thoroughly enjoy gymnastics with 
which breathing is co-ordinated. 

The early training in breathing takes very little time, provided 
it be undertaken before wrong habits have been formed. This 
‘intermediate’ stage, too, in which correct breathing is co-ordinated 
with simple gymnastic movements, is soon covered. Children thus 
prepared will soon be ready to take their place in large classes 
without departing from fundamental principles. 


2 


We will now proceed to a study of the Breathing Gymnastics. 
These develop and combine the external and internal muscles of 
the chest. 


Note.—They should not be undertaken until the Breathing 
Exercises in Chapter IIT have been mastered. The student must never 
lose sight of the fact that breathing in the Gymnastics must be 
IDENTICAL with that learnt in the Breathing Exercises. Deep 
breathing will now be carried out in the erect position for the first 
time. For this to be done successfully the following points must 
be carefully observed: 


1. The weight must be on the balls of the feet. The heels 
should be together, toes only slightly apart, mot turned out. 


2. Knees straight and firm. 


3. Head erect, chin in, but not to the extent of tightening the 
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throat. Position such as would permit of a book resting on 
the head. 


4. Shoulders down and back. 
5. Abdomen firm (not ‘ tight’). 


These constitute the correct standing position which is univer- 
sally insisted on. To secure them is, however, often found difficult. 
Carry out the following simple directions before commencing the 
exercises, and the correct position will soon be acquired. 


(a) Stand erect, but not stiffly, with feet adjusted as directed. 
Rise springily on tiptoe, keeping the heels together. Lower 
the heels to the ground gently. Do this three times. 


(6) Allow the body to drop forward and downward loosely, 
with arms hanging limply. The legs should be firm and 
knees must not be allowed to bend. Then return gently to 
erect position, taking great care not to lean back in the hip 
joints. The body must be vertical, shoulders low and easy. 


Maintain the vertical position. Allow the shoulders to drop 
forward, then raise them gently, carry them back as far as 
possible in this raised position, and then let them drop. On 
no account must the weight fall back on the heels, nor must 
the body be allowed to tilt back at the hips. 


(c 


—— 


If these directions are followed carefully, correct standing 
position, without a trace of rigidity, will be achieved. This position 
is of vital importance to voice users. The entire body is a resonator. 
If it is wrongly adjusted, not only will correct breathing be im- 
possible, but the free egress of the tone will be impeded, and 
resonance cannot be acquired. The same principles of carriage 
apply if one foot is advanced, as is very usual when lecturing or 
making a speech. The knee of the leg which is advanced must on 
no account be bent. This allows the weight to fall on the back foot, 
throwing the entire adjustment of the body out of gear. The 
weight must be kept on the ball of the foot which is advanced. 

I shall return to this later in the book when I come to the 
consideration of body position for good delivery. 
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DIAGRAMS AND NAMES OF POSITIONS USED 
IN THE EXERCISES 


1. Arm Positions 


Ue / 4\ 


Normal or Yard. Stretch. Reach. 
Ist Position. 


2. Standing Positions 


O 


il 


| 


4% 


Normal. Fall out. 
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First Exercise 


After securing correct position as described, wait till the end of 
an expiration. Remain empty long enough to count ‘one’ mentally. 


e—__ a...» | 
iN ¥4) 
Ls 
es -) 
; 
Normal. Extent of Movement. End of Movement. 


1. Slowly and steadily raise arms to Yard, fingers straight and 
together, palms facing the ground. Breathe in slowly, steadily 
and noiselessly through the nose whilst carrying out the move- 
ment. 


2. Hold breath while turning the arms loosely at shoulder joint 
till palms face upwards. 


3. Carry them gently back, keeping them level with the shoulders. 


4. Then lower them slowly to the sides, keeping palms facing 
upwards. Breathe out slowly, steadily and noiselessly during 
this movement. When the arms reach the sides, relax, allowing 
them to fall loosely and naturally to the sides. Stay empty for 
a moment. Put shoulders back and repeat. 


To be done six times in all, relaxing at end of each completed 
movement. 

Take great care throughout not to let the weight slip back on 
the heels, nor to lean back in the hip joint. This must be especially 
guarded against when carrying the arms back. If necessary repeat 
‘the “Heels raise’ of the placing directions. 

Rest for a few moments quietly. Never rush from one exercise 
to another. Short periods of rest and relaxation are essential. 
Practise this daily for a week. Then add the Second Exercise, 
reducing number of times of First Exercise to four movements at 
each practice. 

D 
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Second Exercise 


Stand as for First Exercise. 


: : a 


7% AN = 


~ 


Normal. 1st Position. 2nd Position. 
Q 2 
2 a4 , aW._A____._8 ! 
44 ‘ 
3rd Position. Normal. 


1. Raise arms to Yard position as in First Exercise. 


2. Then extend arms on upwards, without turning them, into Half 
Stretch position, i.e. midway between shoulder and head, then 
lower them to Yard position. 

The breath should be held during the extension and return. 


3. In Yard position turn them so that palms of hands face up- 
wards, carry them gently back and lower slowly to sides, 
breathing out at same time. 


When the arms have reached the Normal, let them turn and 
drop to sides, relaxing as in First Exercise. Do this four times in 
all. Take great care neither to tilt back in the hip joint nor to allow 
the weight to sink on to the heels during the extension. In a few 
days add the Third Exercise. 
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Third Exercise 


2 Q 9 
Dan eet u a nr) 
Normal. Ist Position. 2nd Position. 
ese o__f__.___D ' 
: 
3rd Position. Normal. 


1. Proceed as in the Second Exercise. 


2. Take the arms right up to Full Stretch, holding breath from 
the moment of extending from Yard to Stretch and back again 
to Yard. 


3. Then turn arms so that palms face upwards, carry gently back, 
lower slowly to sides, breathing out slowly during the last move- 
ment. Relax and rest as before. In about a week of daily prac- 
tice treat the three exercises as one, omitting the rest after 
numbers one and two. 


The Fourth Exercise should not be taken until the foregoing 
have been mastered. It is a considerable progression in difficulty. 
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Fourth Exercise 


Stand as before. 


I. 


(| tt 


4p > a 


a , 
1st Position. 2nd Position. 3rd Position. 
4th Position. 5th Position. 


Place hands on hips, wrists low and elbows parallel with 
shoulders, i.e. neither more forward nor backward, shoulders 
down. 

Now without moving the hands flex the wrists, i.e. move 
them flexibly up. The fingers, which should be kept close 
together, will then be directed downwards. The wrists must 
on no account be stiffened. The exercise now commences. 


. Swing the elbows smartly backwards as far as possible, at the 


same time taking a quick breath through the nose. Great care 
is required not to allow the body to tilt back at the hips as the 
elbows are swung. If this takes place, the abdominal muscles 
will be stretched instead of the pectoral muscles. Fingers and 
wrists should still be in the same position. Keep the weight 
on the balls of the feet and brace yourself to meet the swing 
back of the elbows. 

Keep the elbows back and retain the breath while mentally 
counting up to ‘four’ slowly. Then drop the wrists flexibly 
down. The hands will then be in the position called ‘Hips 
Firm’. 
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3. Now bring the wrists forward slowly till they meet in front, at 
the same time breathing out slowly. 


Note.—The thumbs should come away from their position behind 
the hip bones. Do not allow the finger tips to move from their starting 
position. The knuckles should bend. 


The lungs will now be empty, and should remain so until the 
end of the exercise. 


4. Now bend from the hips with the back straight and flat, 
keeping the wrists together. They thus support the abdomen 
and exercise pressure at the base of the lungs, helping to empty 
them more completely. 


5. When the trunk is parallel with the ground let it drop with a 
loose collapse, allowing the arms to fall limply at the same time. 


The head will be bent down above the feet, and the finger-tips 
should nearly or quite touch the ground or floor, but without 
effort or stretching. 

Be careful to keep the knees firm. 

Now resume the erect position gently, letting the arms drop 
loosely and naturally to the sides. 

Rest for a few seconds, breathing ordinarily. 

Do the exercise six times in all, holding the breath twice while 
mentally counting ‘four’ slowly, twice for ‘five’, and twice for 
fae: 

A careful study of the directions for carrying out this exercise 
is advised, for if correctly done it will give admirable results. It 
brings about expansion of the chest muscles and contraction of 
those of the back. It also mobilizes the shoulder joints’ and the 
vertebrz. 
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Fifth Exercise 


Stand erect as before, close the fists, and keep them so throughout 
the exercise. 


es stay rules 2 7 
\ 
| 


1st Position. and Position. 3rd Position. 4th Position. 





1. Raise the arms slowly to Yard position, at the same time 
breathing in slowly through the nose. 


2. Bring the fists smartly to shoulder points, keeping the elbows 
up in line with shoulder points, holding the breath during the 
movement. 


3. Now thrust the arms forward vigorously into Reach position, 
keeping them shoulder width apart, knuckles uppermost, at 
the same time letting the breath out smartly. 


4. Bring the fists back sharply to the shoulders, palms facing 
forwards (fists still closed), upper arms close to sides. 


Remain empty during this last movement. Now repeat from 
the beginning, co-ordinating the breathing with the movements 
as directed. 


To be done six times in all. 
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Sixth Exercise 


) 2) 


alan, 


| 


4x es 
1st Position. 2nd Position. 3rd Position. 


First Position. Bend arms at elbows, keeping upper arms close to 
sides, and bring forearms up to shoulders. Stretch thumbs out 
and place back of thumb-nails on the top of shoulder points. 
Keep fingers straight up and in contact with each other, palms 
facing forwards. | 


2. Now swing elbows up and forward in line with shoulder 
points, breathing in while doing so. 


3. Bring elbows back to sides in an outward semicircular move- 
ment, breathing out while doing so. 


Repeat six times in all. 


Note.—Great care must be taken to keep the weight on the balls of 
the feet. On no account must there be a contraction of the back at the 
waist. 
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Seventh Exercise 


i) i 


Ist Position. 2nd Position. 3rd Position. 4th Position. 


First Position. Close fists and swing arms back smartly, knuckles 
backwards, keeping elbows firm. 


2. Slowly raise arms to Yard position, keeping knuckles back- 
wards. Breathe in during this movement. 


3. Halt a moment. Hold the breath while bringing arms forward 
into Reach position till fists meet in front. 


4. Throw arms (still firmly extended) down and back, as if with 
intention to make backs of fists meet. Breathe out smartly with 


this movement. 


Drop arms to sides and let them hang loosely for a moment. 
Repeat six times in all. 


NoTEe.—Great care must be taken when throwing arms back not 
to tilt back in the hip joints, nor to allow weight to drop on to the heels. 
Brace the chest muscles to maintain position, keep body quite still, 
chin in. Relax between each movement. 
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Eighth Exercise 








’ ae me 


tst Position. 2nd Position. 3rd Position. 


First Position. While arms hang at sides turn them at shoulders so 
that palms face forward. Extend thumbs and close fingers 
firmly on palms. 


2. In this position raise arms to Yard. Breathe in during this 
movement. 


3. Bend arms at elbows, bringing the closed hands smartly to 
top of shoulders with thumb-nail resting on shoulder points, 
keeping the upper arm level with the shoulders. 


Breathe out with this movement. 


To be done smartly, ten times in all. 
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Ninth Exercise 


2 Q . 
1} 


1st Position. 2nd Position. 3rd Position. 4th Position. 


‘ 04 < a 


\ 
a 


5th Position. 6th Position. 7th Position. 


e-——e a 


Close fingers on palms and extend thumbs. 


3 


Raise arms to Reach position, palms facing each other and 
thumbs pointing upward. 


. Wait in this position for end of expiration. Then swing arms 


straight down and back as far as possible, passing close to body 
in same adjustment. 


. Now turn arms outward and backward at the shoulders so that 


knuckles face each other behind the back, and carry them up 
to full Stretch above the head, making wide circle with the 
arms and breathing in during the movement. 


. Keep the upper arms up, bend elbows and bring thumbs to 


armpits; do not allow knuckles to touch the chest. 
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5. Drop elbows flexibly so that upper arms are close to sides. 
6. Then swing elbows up again to above ears. 


7. Now, from this raised position of elbows, thrust fists smartly 
down, bringing the entire length of arms down to sides, 
breathing out during this last movement. 


Relax and rest for a few seconds, breathing ordinarily. 
Repeat from commencement ten times in all, relaxing and 
resting at end of each downward drive. 


Note.—Care must be taken to time the breathing exactly with the 
movements as directed. 


This exercise is valuable in bringing about complete expiration, 
and flexibility of the shoulders. 
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Tenth Exercise 


Q 2 


V7 


Normal. 1st Position. 2nd Position. 


First Position. Close fists. Turn arms inward at shoulders while 


in 


they hang at the sides. 
The backs of the fists should now face forward. 


. Slowly raise arms in this position, shoulder width apart, to 


Reach. 

Breathe in slowly with this movement. 

Turn arms at shoulder so that palms of the closed fists face 
each other, and slowly meet fists, keeping arms straight and at 
shoulder level. 


Hold breath while doing this. 


. Fling arms smartly back, keeping them level with the shoulders, 


to Yard position. No lowering should take place. Palms of fists 
still to face forward. 


Breathe out during this last movement. 
Note.—Be careful to keep the body quite still, and chin in. 


Drop arms. Relax and rest for a moment. To be done ten times 
all. 
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Eleventh Exercise 


| 


9 9 [g 2 
\/ | 
Normal. 1st Position. 2nd Position. 3rd Position. Normal. 


First Position. Bring arms up in front to Reach position, shoulder 
width apart. 


Note.—This starting position is the same as in the previous 
exercise, but the hands are outstretched, fingers and thumbs facing 
each other. 


Breathe in while raising arms. 


N 


. Now swing them smartly outward, down and back, palms 
‘upward. 
Breathe out quickly with this movement. 
Be careful that the smart swing back does not cause tilting in the 
hip joints, nor poking the chin forward. 


3. Carry arms slowly up to full Stretch over the head, breathing 
in slowly with the movement. 


Keep weight on balls of feet. Do not allow elbows to bend. The 
arms must be kept at full Stretch. 


4. Slowly lower arms to Normal, palms facing upward, breathing 
out slowly during the movement. 
Relax and rest. 


Do this eight times in all, four times slowly and four times 
quickly. 
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Twelfth Exercise 


+] 


Ps 
<2 


| : 


1st Position. 2nd Position. 3rd Position. 4th Position. 


First Position. 'Turn arms outward at shoulders and swing smartly 
back fully extended, palms facing upward, fingers and thumbs 
taut and close together. 


. Slowly raise arms in extended position until finger-tips meet 
over the head, allowing elbows, wrists and fingers to bend 
slightly for the purpose. 


Breathe in slowly through the nose during the movement. 


. Stretch arms up in fullest extension, shoulder width apart in 
line with the ears, palms facing forward. 


Hold breath while doing so. 


. Now, keeping arms at full Stretch, shoulder width apart, in 
line with the ears, bend slowly at the hips till finger-tips touch 
the ground, breathing out slowly during the movement. 


Knees must be kept firm throughout. Relax trunk and arms 
at end of movement. 


Gently resume erect position, allowing arms to fall back 
easily to sides. 


Rest for a moment, breathing ordinarily. 


Repeat, doing exercises eight times in all, resting as described 


at end of each movement. 
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Thirteenth Exercise 


(A) First Stage 
eh 
V | 
| 
‘1st Position. 2nd Position. 3rd Position. 


(B) Second Stage 


ve 
f.% 


1st Position. 2nd Position. 3rd Position. 4th Position. 


First Stage 


1. Turn arms at shoulders while they hang at sides so that palms 
face outward. 


Keep upper arms close to body while bending at elbows, and 
in this position bring finger-tips to top of shoulders. 


2. Breathe in while extending arms to Yard position, palms 
upward. 


3. Breathe out smartly while swinging arms downward and back- 
ward, palms outward, striking knuckles together. 
Do this four times in all. 
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Second Stage 
Now repeat four times. 
3. Extend arms from Yard to Stretch, breathing in. 


4. And from Stretch position swing smartly down and back, 
breathing out. 


NotTe.—Great care must be taken throughout to keep the weight 
on the balls of the feet. On no account allow the swing back of the 
arms to cause a tilting backward in the hip joint, or contraction in the 
spine at waist. 
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Fourteenth Exercise 


| | 
meee dC 
I aA Ge | 
e ° ‘ 
W \ \ \; 
| Po 
1st Position. 2nd “oe 3rd palisica. 4th Positives 5th Sse 


First Position. 'Turn arms at shoulders as they hang at sides, so 
that the palms, with fingers and thumbs extended and close 
together, face forward. 


. Slowly raise arms to Yard position, breathing in during the ~ 
movement. Half a moment’s pause, holding breath. 


. Gently lower elbows to sides of body, keeping forearms and 
hands straight up, breathing out during this movement. 


. Now shoot arms straight up to Stretch, rising on tip-toe and 
breathing in during the movement. 

There should be no attempt to meet the hands over the 
head. Arms should be shoulder width apart. 


. Lower elbows to sides, lowering heels gently and breathing out. 


. Thrust hands to Yard, arms level with shoulders, palms facing 
downward, rising on tips of toes and breathing in during 
movement. 


. Bring elbows back to sides, palms facing forward, hands quite 
straight, lowering heels gently and breathing out. 
All movements throughout to be smart and flexible, and both 
inspiration and expiration quick. 
Do this eight times in all. 


Note.—Take care to keep weight on balls of feet even when 
lowering the heels. Do not allow ankles to turn over, and keep heels 
pressed together when rising on ttp-toe. 

E 
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Fifteenth Exercise 


Back View 


Q f 
| 
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| | | 
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1st Position. 2nd Position. 3rd Position. 


First Position. Place arms behind back, and interlace fingers, tips 
facing upward. 


2. In this position slowly push finger-tips up the back as high as 
possible, hands touching the back. Breathe in slowly during 
the movement. 


3. Sharply bring the arms down, keeping finger-tips interlaced, 
breathing out smartly during the movement. 


Palms should now meet and elbows be straightened. 
Do this eight times in all. 


NoTE.—Great care must be taken to keep weight on balls of feet. 
There must be no tilting back in the hip joints, nor contraction in the 
spine at the waist. 
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Sixteenth Exercise 


2 
- 


— pei 







1st Position. 2nd Position. 
> \ 
7) x 

7) 9 —M 
77 | — 
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3rd Position. 4th Position. 


First Position. Fall out Stand with right foot. Let both arms hang 
straight down from shoulders. 


2. Trunk forward bend over bent knee, letting arms fall down- 
ward. Extend left arm fully while it hangs there. 


3. Now slowly raise it forward and upward until, with the body 
still bent, the arms are in Yard position, i.e. right fingers 
touching ground, left arm pointing to ceiling. Then turn left 
arm so that palm faces backward. 


Breathe in slowly during this movement. 


4. Now slowly lower arm while breathing out. 
The arm will have described complete circle. Allow arm to 
relax a moment. 


Note.—There should be no break in the movement from start to 
finish. The arm should travel in a smooth circle. The right knee 
must be kept bent throughout. 
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Now bring the right heel back to the left, at the same time 
straightening the knee and resuming upright position. 


Turn lightly to the left on the heels so that the starting position 
is reversed. 


Fall out with left foot and carry out movement with right arm. 
Do this alternately eight times in all. 


When all the foregoing exercises have been mastered they 
should be divided into groups, the practice of which should be 
alternated. 


The risk of getting ‘stale’ by doing the same exercises day after 
day is thus obviated. 


When arranging the groups, some leg movements and exercises 
for the trunk may be added, doing one such between each 
Breathing Gymnastic. 


Breathing must be co-ordinated with all movements. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


Statistics of Gains in Lung Capacity and 
Chest Girth 


A careful examination should be made of the following figures 
which show the remarkable gains in lung capacity and chest girth 
effected by the foregoing exercises. The first table gives the results 
of two months’ work in class, with one lesson a week only. 


AGES 17 TO 20 YEARS 


“0 hat Breathing Breathing Gain in 
wee eb bright Capacity Capacity Breathing pees a 
(without Sept. 20th Nov. 18th. Capacity : 


shoes). Cubic inches. | Cubic inches, |Cubicinches.| Inches. 


172 18 
193 17 
130 39 
150 41 
197 67 
146 14 


150 31 


~ 


5 
5 
5 
$ 
5 
4 
4 


» 


170 24 


~ 


148 31 


~ 


158 57 
68 
62 


» 


~ 


34 


un ul un nf Mans. un wn 


» 


41 
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Report from Training Class for Pupil Teachers. 


This table shows the results of five months’ work in class. One 
lesson a week, of fifty minutes. 


AGES 16 TO 19 YEARS 


Pupil’s height Breathing Breathing Gains in Pele oat 


: Capacity, Capacity, Breathing : 
(without May. November. Capacity. Chest Girth. 


shoes). Cubic inches. | Cubic inches. | Cubic inches. Inches. 


5’ of” 45 146 
te 209 
5’ 1}” 56 100 


Sak 53 125 
5’ 44" 161 


B40 15! 
5’ 2}” 1453 


cihich x 141 
5° 3” 1493 
5’ 32” 180 
vay 92 
5’ 0” 

5° 23" 

5° 64” 

5’ 13” 

5’ 8” 


, u 


5 4 
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GAINS EFFECTED IN THE CASES OF THIRTY-TWO GIRLS AT A 


LONDON TRAINING COLLEGE IN NINE WEEKLY CLASS LESSONS 








Breathing Capacity. Gain in Increase of | Increase of 
Breathing Chest Girth | Chest Girth 
September. November. Capacity. above Bust. | below Bust. 
Cubic inches. | Cubic inches.'| Cubic inches. Inches. Inches. 
100 157 57 ie 3 
III 129 18 It oe 
134 157 23 3 $ 
108 121 13 = aes 
98 123 2% I 1% 
73 161 88 3 I 
119 166 47 I 1% 
III 132 21 2 | 1% 
7° 118 48 I 23 
79 115 36 2 z 
122 135 13 It I 
96 135 39 2 | chk op 
57 127 7° ine 14 
87 96 | 9 I 2 
71 130 59 2% I 
132 149 17 2 34 
79 III 32 13 I 
140 171 a7 2$ 2 
114 1313 173 13 1} 
131 200 69 I 24 
128 147 19 — — 
122 143 21 5 34 
125 154 29 2 23 
gI 109 18 3t 12 
109 142 33 2 2 
80 132 52 1} | 13 
103 122 19 34 3 
95 Lig, 23 2 44 
gI I21 30 13 I 
28 94 66 4% 23 
120 149 29 $ t 





121 137 16% § 3 13 
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INCREASE IN CHEST GIRTH IN SIX CHILDREN OF NORMAL GROWTH 


Inches gained. 


In 8 weeks. 





INCREASE IN CHEST GIRTH IN SIx ADULTS OF NORMAL GROWTH 


Age. Inches gained. 
34 In 10 weeks. 
3} In 9 weeks. 
Between 21 33 In 2 weeks. 
and 30 years 2 In 3 weeks. 
3+ In _ 5 lessons. 
44 In 2 weeks. 


NotTe.—The improvements detailed in the foregoing tables 
were effected in classes, and would undoubtedly have been greater 
had the instruction been given daily and individually. The pupils 
were all of normal growth and health. 

In case it should be thought that gains such as these can only 
be effected in young people, it may be mentioned that similar 
improvement is made even by adults of middle age. Not only may 
the cubic capacity be augmented, with marked benefit to voice and 
general health, but increase in chest girth and expansion of from 
one to three inches is often achieved. 

Even more remarkable are the results from the practice of the 
exercises where there has been some form of lung trouble, as 
is shown in the following table. 
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In all cases where the exercises, by means of which these gains 
in lung capacity, chest girth and expansion have been effected, are 
incorporated in the training of singers and speakers the vocal 
improvement is equally remarkable. ‘The voice gains in power, 
resonance, range, and modulation, ‘carrying’ without effort in 
the largest buildings. 

It must be obvious that it is foolish in the extreme to defer such 
invaluable work till the training of the voice commences. It should 
begin in childhood and should be incorporated in all physical 
training. 


It should be ascertained whether students are up to standard in 
this all-important matter by consulting the following table. 


TABLE SHOWING THE AVERAGE HEIGHT, BREATHING CAPACITY, 
AND CHEST GIRTH OF ADULT MALES AND FEMALES 
IN ENGLAND 


Drawn up by Charles Roberts, Esq., F.R.C.S. From data 
collected by the Anthropometric Committee of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 


Height Chest Girth, 


i after 
ehh Expiration.* 


Inches. Cubic inches. | Cubic inches. Inches. 


Breathing Breathing | Chest Girth 
Capacity. Capacity. below Bust. 


» 


38°9 238 
38°4 230 
37°8 221 
af 3 213 
36°7 204 
36°2 196 
35°7 187 
351 179 
34°6 170 
34°0 

33°5 

3a.¢ 145 
32°4 136 
31°9 

2 Be 


» 


he et De hele te a eee 
a ee 


3 


6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
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* Military measurements. 
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It will be noticed that the lung capacity of women is given as 
considerably lower than that of men. This is explained by the fact 
that the data were collected at a time when tight lacing was 
customary. In my own wide experience I find that at the present 
time the lung capacity of men and women of the same height is 
identical. 

It is profoundly to be hoped that fashion will not bring about 
any return of constriction in dress which might hamper freedom 
to breathe. 


CHAPTER SIX 


The Larynx or ‘ Voice-Box’ 


There are still many people who hold that the less the student of 
voice knows about its mechanism the better. They are under the 
impression that such knowledge will make for consciousness of 
its workings, and that the performer will not be able to forget his 
breathing, his throat, and so on. 

Quite the contrary is the case. It is those who are taught 
empirically, whose sole guide is that of sensation, who are voice- 
conscious. 

The dictionary tells us that the term ‘mechanism’ in relation 
to art means ‘mechanical execution, technique’. | 

Every art has its underlying science, its technique. So most 
certainly has the vocal art. What would be thought of a would- 
be painter who used his colours before he had learnt to draw? 
He would be treated with contempt as a mere colourist, too lazy 
to master his technique, too ignorant to realize the need of it. 
He must first learn to draw; and, if he is going to paint the 
figure, he must also study anatomy before he ventures on the 
use of colour. 

The technique of every art must be mastered before the artist 
will be set free to create or interpret. 

The vocal art is no exception; indeed, it may be said to require 
more knowledge and more training than any other art, and for 
this reason. The instrument upon which the singer or speaker 
plays is, as I have pointed out already, incorporated in his body, 
and those who do not understand its miraculous complexity and 
delicacy may, even if they do not actually harm it, fail to develop 
its potentialities. 

The larynx, by reason of its fragility, is—of all the parts con- 
cerned in the production of voice—the most liable to sustain injury. 

Not only is there an abysmal ignorance of the vocal mechanism 
in general, and of the larynx in particular, but the wildest mis- 
conceptions as to their nature are entertained. Ignorance is 
probably less dangerous than misconception, for misconception 
is only too likely to lead to actively wrong use. 
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In proof of this, let me instance a public speaker who consulted 
me. She was obviously suffering from throat strain, which had its 
origin in forcing the laryngeal muscles. I commenced an explana- 
tion of the vocal mechanism, but was not allowed to proceed far. 
She interrupted with: 

“Oh, I know all about the vocal cords. They are things like harp 
strings that go all down each side of the throat and contract when 
one speaks’! 

A melancholy demonstration of the confusion of cause and 
effect. The contraction she felt ‘down each side’ of her neck was 
due to forcing. Knowledge of the true nature and function of the 
erroneously termed ‘vocal cords’ would have saved her from the 
grave errors into which she had fallen. 





SIDE VIEW OF THE VOICE-BOX, OR LARYNX, SHOWING THE INTERIOR OF IT, THE 
RIGHT PLATE BEING REMOVED 
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It is not necessary for the student to know all the physiological 
detail of the larynx. The main points will be seen in the diagrams 
on pages 61 and 67. 

Briefly, then, the larynx is a kind of small funnel situated at the 
top of the windpipe, the upper part of which is triangular in 
shape. Its position is not a fixed one. It can be pushed on one side, 
and has a by no means inconsiderable range of movement up and 
down, rising for the upper tones and falling for the lower ones. 

It is attached to the tongue bone, which is firmly connected 
with the root of the tongue. Therefore every movement of the 
tongue affects the larynx. 

This is a fact which is of immense importance to the voice user. 
If the root of the tongue is rigid it prevents the larynx from rising, 
and high tones cannot be reached, consequently the voice will be 
limited in range. 

There are few more mischievous directions than the instruc- 
tion to keep the back of the tongue down as in yawning. Not only 
will the voice be confined to the middle or lower tones, but the 
entire throat will be rendered tight, and the aperture through 
which the tone passes into the mouth will be seriously narrowed, 
owing to the pillars of the fauces being contracted by the pull on 
them of the dragged down root of tongue. I shall deal with these 
points fully in the subsequent chapters on the Throat and Tongue. 

Now to come to the tone-producing element, usually spoken of 
as the vocal cords. This term is very misleading, and by calling up 
a false image may lead to faults of production, of which I have 
related an instance. 

When we think of cords as a means of producing sound we 
visualize something in the nature of violin strings, which are 
attached at each end only and are free everywhere else. 

The vocal ‘cords’ have no resemblance whatever to these. They 
are wedge-shaped ‘ledges’ attached along the entire length of 
their outer edges to the sides of the larynx, being free only at their 
inner edges. ‘Ligaments’ is the term which correctly describes 
them, and this is the term which will be used in these pages. 

In men the vocal ligaments, in a state of rest, are about three- 
quarters of an inch long, and in women about half an inch. 

When it is remembered that the compass of the voice is about 
two octaves, and that this wide range emanates from so tiny a 
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structure, some idea can be formed of their delicate, minute 
movements, and the vital necessity of cultivating flexibility will 
be appreciated. Further, it will be realized that they cannot 
control the breath stream, nor are they in any way designed for 
this purpose. They are, indeed, as passive in regard to the pro- 
duction of sound as are the strings of a violin. 

The latter are played on by the bow and are thereby thrown into 
vibration. 

The former are played on by the breath and by it are thrown 
into vibration, and the muscle by which the breath is directed to 
the vocal ligaments, with varying degrees of intensity, is the 
diaphragm, in co-operation with the lower ribs. It is only necessary 
to realize the difference in size between what may be called the 
bellows and the reeds to appreciate where the onus of control lies. 

Tone is the result of vibration of the vocal ligaments, brought 
about by the breath stream; pitch is the result of the rate of these 
vibrations, and intensity or volume to breath pressure. Correct 
‘attack’, or commencement of tone, is the result of the air 
reaching the vocal ligaments at the exact moment they approximate. 

A consideration of these points will make it perfectly clear that 
the production of tone depends entirely on breath and control of 
breath. 

There are two simple, fundamental facts which establish beyond 
the possibility of doubt that the muscles of respiration must be 
trained, developed, and brought under control. 

The first is, as was pointed out in the Chapter on Breathing, that 
the primary function of breathing is life, not voice, and that the 
process is involuntary, going on day and night without cognisance 
of, or direction by, the brain. 

The second is that when no sound is being made the vocal 
ligaments are apart. 

Consider this second point carefully. 

We are silent when asleep (we certainly need not take into 
account talking in our sleep!) We have considerable periods of 
silence during the day. Consequently the vocal ligaments are apart 
much more than they are in approximation. 

The number of persons in whom exact co-ordination of the 
breath with the approximation of the vocal ligaments takes place 
spontaneously is so small as to be negligible. 
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The large majority must acquire it by intelligent work. Not 
only so, but, as has been shown in the analysis of breathing, bad 
habits may have been formed prior to the commencement of voice 
training, which will necessitate muscle re-education before correct 
attack can be achieved. 

The student will now have a sufficient understanding of the 
processes of respiration, and of the nature of the larynx and the 
tone-producing element—the vocal ligaments—and in the next 
chapter he will find exercises for co-ordinating them. Before 
passing on to them it will be found helpful to study the sectional 
diagram on page 7, which gives what may be called a bird’s-eye 
view of the chest, throat, mouth and head. The relation to each 
other of the various parts of the vocal apparatus, and their 
difference in size, should be noted. 

Look at the curved line marked ‘M’, which indicates the 
diaphragm. 

Now look at the half of the larynx at the top of the windpipe. 
Consider the difference in size between these two parts, and the 
need to control the breath stream by means of the diaphragm and 
the lower ribs, and not by the tiny laryngeal muscles, will be self- 
evident. 

Look at the tongue and you will realize how certain it is that 
if the root of it is contracted and retracted it must fix the larynx, 
and further, that it will imprison the voice in the throat. 

Look at the soft palate, and see that if it hangs down it will bar 
the passage of the tone into the mouth, and thereby throw open 
the back of the nasal cavity, the tone consequently passing into 
the nose. 

Note the need to open the mouth as well as the throat. 

There are other points in connection with securing ‘forward’ 
tone, and co-vibration in the nasal cavity and frontal sinus, which 
the student at this stage will not be able to appreciate. These I 
shall deal with later. It is not necessary, nor is it desirable, to 
think about them now. 

Let him study the diagram in relation to the physiology which 
has already been detailed and he will find it of the greatest 
assistance in making a correct mental picture of it. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


‘Attack’ 


For the student who has achieved control of breathing through 
practice of the exercises given in Chapters III and IV, and who 
has read and understood the explanation in the previous chapter 
of the mechanism of voice, the acquirement of correct ‘attack’ 
of tone will present no difficulty. 

It will now be fully appreciated that unless there is adequate 
training of the muscles of respiration, mistakes are liable to be 
made which may cause serious injury to the vocal ligaments. It 
will further be realized that these mistakes arise from a variety of 
causes. Wrong habits may have been formed in childhood. They 
may have been due to an absence of instruction, or to incorrect 
methods of voice production, or to the common error of confusing 
cause and effect. Though, as stated above, the acquirement of 
correct ‘attack’ should not present any difficulty if the breathing 
muscles have been trained and brought under control, definite 
training will nevertheless be needed to bring about their co- 
ordination with the laryngeal muscles. 

Many conflicting views are held on the subject of ‘attack’ of 
tone. Teachers differ widely as to its mechanism. It will therefore 
be wise to analyse it before detailing exercises for its acquirement. 

Students need not approach the matter fearing that it will be 
very complicated. Once the facts are grasped the way is clear. 
We have seen that tone is formed by the breath throwing the 
approximated vocal ligaments into vibration, and that correct 
‘attack’, or commencement of tone, is the result of the air reaching 
the vocal ligaments at the exact moment they approximate. 

The right action is unmistakable. The tone commences with 
precision and perfect ease. Why, then, should there be any 
divergence of opinion on the subject? It will now be understood 
that the vocal ligaments are apart in silence, the breath passing 
down between them through the windpipe into the lungs and 
up and out again between them without, as it may be said, let or 
hindrance. 

For the correct start of tone a delicate and exact co-ordination 
between the muscles of breath and voice is required, the difficulty 
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of which lies in the combining of the large and powerful muscles 
of respiration with the tiny, delicate, closing muscles of the 
glottis. In young, untrained voices the vocal ligaments are apt to 
be late in approximating, and, further, to approximate insuff- 
ciently. The result is that there is an escape of air before tone 
commences, and the escape goes on throughout the phrase. This 
is so obviously wrong, by reason of the weak ineffective ‘breathy’ 
tone that results, that the very natural error follows of confusing 
cause and effect. | 

The student is conscious that the larynx is the place where the 
voice is formed. The tone does not satisfy him. It is ‘poor’. He 
feels that it is ‘running away’. What more inevitable than that he 
tries to control it, to check the ‘breathy’ tone in the larynx? Now 
‘breathy’ tone is at least harmless, but the fault that follows in 
using the laryngeal muscles in an endeavour to bring about 
incisive tone and to check the waste of air is very serious. 

What happens? 

In ‘breathy’ tone the vocal ligaments approximate too late, and 
insufficiently. In the ‘forced’ attack by which it is sought to over- 
come this the vocal ligaments are closed, prematurely and 
violently. 

Obviously, as air is passing out in the production of tone there 
must be a slight aperture—known as the ‘chink’ of the glottis— 
between the vocal ligaments. Therefore when the breath reaches 
them and finds them tightly locked it forces them apart. The tone 
then starts with an ugly click. This may escape notice when 
starting with a consonant, but is very evident when commencing 
with a vowel. It may be safely laid down that what is ugly in the 
production of tone is wrong, and in the entire range of the pro- 
duction of voice nothing is so ugly and so fatally wrong as this 
method of attack, which is, unfortunately, often taught under the 
impression that it is the correct way to overcome ‘breathiness’. 

Grave injury to the vocal ligaments will follow. How soon this 
will be manifest depends merely upon the physical strength of the 
voice user, and upon the extent to which the voice is used. The 
vocal ligaments become congested; laryngitis, pharyngitis, and 
even loss of voice may follow. Frequently a ‘node’ develops. This 
is a wart-like growth on the vocal ligaments which, as it enlarges, 
prevents their approximation. Hoarseness and difficulty in 
starting tone become chronic. Have we not all heard the ‘low 
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comedian’ whose voice on commencing is husky, and who—if he 
is strong enough—gradually overcomes this in the course of a 
performance by force? 

Now study the following diagrams in the light of the foregoing 
explanations. The first is a section of the larynx from above; the 
second, the vocal ligaments only. ‘A’ shows them in repose, ‘B’ 
widely apart in respiration, ‘C’ approximated in the production 
of sound. Note especially the slight aperture, or ‘chink’, between 
them in ‘C’, and the seriousness of the error of ‘clashing’ them 
together in forced attack will be realized. 





VIEW OF A SECTION OF THE LARYNX FROM ABOVE 
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CHAPTER EIGHT. 


Exercises for ‘ Attack’ 


No. I 


Commence with one group each of Breathing Exercises Nos. 
I and II in accordance with the instructions detailed on pages 
20 to 22. 

After resting for a few seconds, breathing ordinarily, pass on to 
the Attack Exercises, observing the following directions carefully. 

Directions. Breathe before each note. Do not take more than the 
amount of air inspired in normal, quiet breathing, nor at a quicker rate 
than in ordinary breathing. 

Do not hold the breath before the sound. 

A short, smart, soft tone must be sounded exactly as the breath is 
released. 

LET the breath go as in the two previous exercises. 

Exercise No. I 1s written with a long note at the end of each group 
in order that 1f too much breath has been taken for the short notes (as 
will probably be the case at first) 1t may be used up on it. As soon as 
the correct amount 1s gauged, No. I may be discarded in favour of 
No. II. 
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In the next exercise the same method with which the vowels have 
been sung in the previous ones is to be applied to the speaking of 
words, commencing with the vowel that has just been sung. ‘There 
is more tendency to employ a ‘click’ in speaking than in singing. 
For this reason a group of syllables, as in Breathing Exercise No. 2, 
is of great assistance, because the aspirate releases the breath. 


Breathe before each of the practice syllables, Hee, ee, etc. 


Women’s Voices 





























Speak P 
ee 
wie. aeearer oP 
hee, hee, hee, ee, ee, ee— 1. Easily 


2. In the evening 





hay, hay, hay, ay, ay, ay— 1. Aim high 



















































































2. As I said 
Speak 4 Sing ~ Speak 
7 | gate: Sane ees ea esa eee —#= = =|] 
hah, hah, hah, ah, ah, ah— 1. Are you there? 
2. Armed for the fight 
Speak 
ho, ho, ho, oh, oh, oh— ___it. Over the road 
2. On the contrary 
Speak Nokp Sing ie Speak 
oer = ae ao PANE PRE EL MHI 6 — =3|| 
GE eee no MK 
hoo, hoo, hoo, __ 00, 00, oo— 1. Oozing through 


2. Under the weather 


Men’s voices should take the foregoing, commencing a tone 
lower. 


CHAPTER NINE 


Mobility of the Muscles Governing 
Pitch 


(with Exercises) 


“The flexibility of the voice depends almost entirely upon the 
control we have over the muscles governing pitch, that is to 
say, upon the readiness and exactness with which we are able 
to allow them to contract and relax.’ 


EMIL BEHNKE, in Voice, Song and Speech. 


In the last chapter the student learnt how to co-ordinate the 
breath stream with the approximation of the vocal ligaments. He 
will now be ready to take up work for bringing about flexibility of 
the muscles which govern pitch. It is as necessary to render these 
flexible as it is for the pianist to acquire flexible fingers. The 
chapter on the Larynx will have made this clear. 

The student of speech, however, may perhaps still not be 
convinced of the need for such training, and when he sees that it 
involves the practice of some singing exercises he may be disposed 
to skip them. 

Let us see, then, why it is every whit as important for the speaker 
to render the laryngeal muscles mobile as it is for the singer. 

It is freely admitted that English speakers are monotonous. 
Their monotony is of several kinds. 

First, that of limited tonal range, that is to say, speaking on only 
two or three notes. 

Second, lack of ability to inflect, which usually appears as a 
tendency to begin on a high note, with the result that there is only 
one tonal progression, the falling one. This is wearisome to the 
listener and fatiguing to the speaker. Moreover, the last words of 
phrases are not heard. 

Third, lack of tone ‘colour’. This is due chiefly to lazy and 
insufficient use of the mouth, which not only makes for lifeless 
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vowels and ‘smudgy’ consonants, but also prevents the acquire- 
ment of overtones. Lack of tone colour and overtones will be dealt 
with in a later chapter in the study of ‘forward tone’. 

Fourth, lack of variety of pace. 

Correct performance ought to come spontaneously, in response 
to understanding the subject-matter. Comprehension may be 
there; capacity for emotion may be there; but ‘bringing them 
through’, expressing them, depends on flexible, controlled 
muscles. By them the voice is focused to the front of the mouth. 

Inability to inflect is due to two things: lack of ‘ear’ (probably 
only want of development of ‘ear’ rather than absence of it) and 
rigidity of the laryngeal muscles. Both deficiencies are commoner 
in men than in women, because, as has already been pointed out, 
unless a boy can sing, he gets no voice training. 

A moment’s reflection will make it clear that if a person is 
really unable to sing at all he is unlikely to have the capacity to 
produce the far ‘finer’, smaller ranges of change of pitch required 
for inflexion. This must be developed by the practice of certain 
singing exercises which mobilize the muscles governing pitch. 
By their use the range of the speaking voice will be extended both 
upward and downward, and at the same time ‘ear’ will be culti- 
vated. At this pronouncement many will say: 

‘I cannot sing a note, so if good speech depends upon singing 
there is no hope for me.’ 

But even a person who cannot reproduce a given sound, much 
less sing a tune, will be able to bring forth a note of his own. It 
has probably never occurred to him to try. His inability to copy a 
note sung by another person, or played on an instrument, or to 
recognize a melody, has shut the door against the attempt. 

My experience has proved that, working from any note pro- 
duced from the unaided inner consciousness of a person who is 
apparently completely tone-deaf, ‘ear’ may be developed. I will 
not go so far as to say that the ability to seg will follow, but I do 
say that sufficient perception of tone will be aroused in the majority 
of cases, together with the development of sufficient tonal range, 
for speaking purposes. 

In the exercises which follow I include the Tonic Sol-fa 
syllables. They are so suggestive that even if there is no knowledge 
of the method they stimulate perception of intervals. 
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The exercises are in the nature of vocal gymnastics. They 
alternately stretch and relax the muscles governing pitch. 

The person who speaks in a very limited tonal range is keeping these 
muscles PERPETUALLY IN THE SAME ADJUSTMENT. The same adjustment 
means the same pitch. 

If the finger is kept on one note on the piano or on a violin 
string the same sound is produced as long as it remains there and 
the vibrations continue. 

Movement is necessary to raise or lower the pitch. This is 
obvious in connection with an instrument, but the analogy with 
the voice is frequently not recognized. This is partly because the 
vocal mechanism is contained within the body and cannot be 
seen, and partly because the muscles governing pitch are so small 
and their movements so minute that they are not apprehended. 
Even a slight rigidity prevents them from functioning. It 1s 
important that this point should be realized. Given knowledge of 
cause and effect and patient practice of the requisite exercises, it 
is certain that increase of vocal range and variety of inflection, 
together with the development of ‘ear’, will follow in the majority 
of instances. 


Women’s Voices 


Note.—The student who cannot reproduce the following notes 
from listening to the teacher’s voice, or to an instrument, must sound 
a note of his own and then try to raise or lower the pitch. The notes 
must be sung softly, and never with the teacher or instrument. Be 
careful to give the throat the same freedom of movement when singing 
the five notes on one vowel as when singing the separate syllables. 





1.doh, ray, doh, ray, doh— 00 
2. koo, koo, koo, koo, koo— 





2} SSeSenr ee Sees 


I. ray, me, ray, me, ray— o 
amo, ©<ko,: -ko, -ko, ko— 
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1. me, fah, me, fah, me— ah d say its 
2. kah, kah, kah, kah, kah— 
+ AMC RIE TIL, 
ira ba SEES 5 TOPE DOSES LPS rae 
[Gt See St BSS Se 
“i I. ray, me, ray, me, ray— ay : A : 


2. kay, kay, kay, kay, kay— 


5a ec ene eae === 





doh, ray, doh, ray, doh— ee 
me kee, kee, kee, kee, kee— 
Women’s Voices i 





p- 
Ces 
+: Siok ‘te, doh, te, seed ee 


oe kee, kee, kee, kee, me 














I. te, a “te,” 2 
2. kay, kay, kay, kay. 


e Soo = 

NSS 
Zs 

1. Soh, fe, © soh;—fe, 

2.ko; “koj.sko;- /ko, 


a sees ca 
cer me re eae 

1. lah, se, lah, se, lah— 00 , : . 
2. koo, koo, koo, koo, koo— 


Ceaser = 


rater sle \Vwten Arie. te— 
2. kee, kee, kee, kee, kee— 


Foal ise sa eee 
~ x, doh, te, doh, te, doh— 


“te, te, 
a: kay, kay, kay, kay, kay— 
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Men’s Voices i 


See directions for women’s votces. 








1. doh, ray, Sr ish, ray, doh— 5 oO 
2. koo, koo, koo, koo, koo— 








fe 








I. ray, me, ray, me, ray— 
ako, KO, -ko, — ko, ko— 


Sie e =H PSS tea 


I. me, fah, me, _ fah, me— 
2. kah, kah, kah, kah, kah— 














co eraeee etree eee 


I. ray, me, ray, me, ray— 
2. kay, kay, kay, kay, kay— 


=e Pathe eaeer 


1. doh, ray, doh, ray, ee 
2. kee, kee, kee, kee, kee— 








e.ejele 








Men’s Voices 


PP 
1. doh, te, doh, te, doh— ee. 
2. kee, kee, kee, kee, kee— 


I. te, nae te, Be 
2. kay, kay, kay, kay, es 














1. lah, se, lah, se, lah— ah 5 
2. kah, kah, kah, kah, kah— 
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Poop oes ieee ee 


1. soh, fe, Te fe, 
2 KO. ROS, RO, ko— 


samt fa asta 


1. lah, _ se, aa se, — 
2. koo, koo, koo, koo, koo— 


a Se 


I. te, es te, a 




















2. kee, kee, kee, kee, cee 
Suey Lapeer ! 
1. doh, te, doh, te, doh— ay 


2. kay, kay, kay, kay, kay— 


CHAPTER TEN 


The Resonators 


Tue Bopy as A WHOLE; THE UPPER CHEST; THE HARD PALATE 
AND UPPER FRONT TEETH; THE CAVITIES OF THE Moutu, NOSE 
AND HEAD. 


In the whole range of the mechanism of the voice few things are 
so little understood as the resonators. 

This lack of comprehension is responsible for fanciful instruc- 
tions such as: ‘lean the tone against the back of the eyes’, ‘direct 
it into the nose’, ‘into the head’, and so forth. 

Without the sensations on which such remarks are based the 
voice will be lifeless. It will have little or no carrying-power, and 
will be devoid of ‘colour’. It is therefore essential that students 
should be guided aright in this all-important matter. 

It will be easier to understand if we consider the resonating 
factors in a familiar instrument such as the violin. 

The initial tone-producing elements here are, of course, the 
bow and the strings. The strings are thrown into vibration by the 
drawing of the bow across them. Now, suppose a violin string be 
attached to, say, two pieces of furniture, and the bow then drawn 
across them. We have exactly the same tone-producing elements 
of the instrument, but the sound produced under these conditions 
will be unrecognizable as that yielded by the strings when on the 
violin. It will be poor, a mere wraith of sound, and no pressure by 
the bow can improve it. 

If we grasp the reason for this metamorphosis we shall have gone 
a long way towards understanding the function of the resonators 
of the voice. 

The vibrations of the string when attached to the violin are 
reinforced in two ways. The whole of the wood of the instrument 
is thrown into co-vibration with them, and so also is the air in its 
hollow body. Note the significance of the body being hollow. If 
it were solid the reinforcement of the tone would not be so great. 

Now what is the analogy between these facts and the human 
voice? 
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We shall find that the principles are exactly the same. 

The larynx has been dissected from a dead body; a minute 
bellows has been fixed to it, and air directed on the vocal ligaments, 
producing sound. 

Variations of pitch were obtained by different degrees of 
pressure of the ‘blowing’, but the tone was faint and poor. On 
adding a resonator the tone was intensified and the quality was 
altered according to the kind of resonator used. 

Two points of immense value were established by these experi- 
ments. 

First, that the vocal ligaments are passive factors, sound being 
produced by the air directed upon them throwing them into 
vibration; and, second, that this sound divorced from the resona- 
tors is poor. 

After giving an account of these experiments in his book, The 
Mechanism of the Human Voice, my father, Emil Behnke, 
went on: 


‘According to the natural formation of our resonator, and 
according to the infinite variety of shapes which every one has 
it in his power to give to it, our voices will be, always supposing 
the condition of the vocal ligaments to be the same, either full, 
round, sonorous, and beautiful, or they will be poor, cutting, 
muffled, guttural, nasal, and ugly.’ 


Let us consider this statement carefully. 


‘According to the natural formation of our resonator.... 


The ‘natural formation’ may be such as to preclude good voice. 
As an outstanding illustration of this we may recall the peculiar 
tone of those who have cleft palate. Putting this aside because it 
is an actual malformation of the mouth, it is an undoubted fact 
that certain shapes of face and mouth are more favourable to good 
tone than others. I have dealt with this in my book, Speech and 
Movement on the Stage, and have given photographs illustrating 
it. These show that the best voices are found in those who have 
broad faces and mouths, with broad noses and well opened nos- 
trils, and that the least good voices are found with narrow, 
hatchet-shaped faces, narrow high-roofed mouths, and narrow 
noses with flat, immobile nostrils. 
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These facial characteristics explain the possession of the 
‘natural’ good voice. But no pessimistic inference need be drawn 
from these facts. It may be confidently stated that definitely 
unfavourable proportions are in the minority, and even in such 
cases much may be done by scientific training to overcome the 
handicap. In the majority there are no adverse proportions such 
as would prevent the development of a good speaking voice. Mere 
laziness is often all that stands in the way. Remember what Milton 
said—that ‘we Englishmen . . . speak exceeding close and inward’. 

Here is the crux of the whole matter. If we speak ‘close and 
inward’, keeping our voices bottled up in the back of our throats, 
they obviously cannot flow into the resonating cavity of the mouth 
and awake co-vibrations in the nose and head, not to speak of the 
fact that the formation of pure vowels is precluded. That this can 
be achieved by training I prove daily in my work with singers 
and speakers. 

With knowledge and the practice of the requisite exercises, 
voices that are poor and lifeless, monotonous, lacking audibility 
and carrying-power, become clear and resonant, beautiful in 
quality, wide in range, and capable of filling large buildings with 
perfect ease. 

Let us then study the resonators and we shall begin to under- 
stand what is needed for the acquirement of good tone. 

Look again at the diagram on page 7. 

The light portions represent solid parts and the dark portions 
hollow ones, i.e., cavities. The mouth being practically closed its 
size is not apparent, but we know that when it is opened freely 
this is considerable. It is, of course, to the mouth that we can give 
the ‘infinite variety of shapes’, and this is the resonating cavity 
which is directly under our control. Above it, separated by the 
thin partition of the roof of the mouth, are the nasal spaces. 

Those who are not familiar with physiology are usually very 
much surprised to find how large these spaces are. This cavity is 
of supreme importance in its bearing on the resonance and carrying 
power of the tone, quite as much as is the hollow body of the 
violin. ‘This will be realized on recalling the dead, muffled sound 
of a voice when the nasal passages are blocked by ‘a cold in the 
head’. We have no direct control over this as we have over the 
cavity of the mouth, and as it by no means follows that it will 
function spontaneously it is necessary to find out what exactly it 
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is which takes place in it which can transform a poor tone, having 
little or no carrying-power, into a brilliant one, having such 
‘ring’ as will enable it to be heard clearly and without effort in 
every part of a large auditorium. 

The name given to it is nasal resonance. 

The voice, passing through the mouth, throws the air in the 
nasal passages into co-vibration with it, and so tangible a thing 
does it seem to the voice user that it has led to the common error 
of thinking that some at least of the voice stream is passing 
through the nose. 

That great singer, Madame Lilli Lehmann, for instance, states 
in her book How to Sing, that the breath divides as it leaves the 
larynx, one part ‘pressing towards’ the palate, and the other 
towards the cavities of the head. ‘ The main stream of breath’, she 
says, ‘fills the nose, forehead and head cavities.’ 

She states explicitly that she means the ‘vocalized breath’, so 
that she does really mean that the voice itself should be directed 
into these parts. 

The head cavities to which Madame Lehmann refers are shown 
in the diagram to which attention has been drawn. The voice 
stream can certainly, unfortunately, be directed or allowed to flow, 
into the nose, but by no manner of means can it be directed into 
the head cavities. Co-vibrations take place there, and should do so, 
but the voice itself can certainly not penetrate to them. 

The matter of nasal resonance, which is so frequently confused 
with nasal tone, should be fully understood by all students of 
voice, both speakers and singers. 

In nasal tone the soft palate is lowered and the voice must 
consequently pass into and out through the nose, having a marked 
nasal quality. If a mirror is placed under the nostrils the fact that 
the voice is passing through the nose is proved by the moisture 
that will be seen on it. 

In nasal resonance the voice passes out through the mouth, 
throwing the air in the nasal cavities into co-vibration with it. If 
this is correctly done there will be no moisture on the mirror held 
below the nostrils, which proves conclusively that in nasal reson- 
ance no voice passes through the nose. 

A great many teachers, however, maintain that though the 
entire voice stream does not pass through the nose, some of it does, 
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and must doso, in the production of nasal resonance. But should 
this be the case it will be evident from the mirror test, and the 
tone will be more or less nasal in proportion to the extent of the 
lowering of the soft palate, and the consequent amount of tone 
that is passing through the nose. 

This may be noted in the French language in the production 
of the nasal sounds, ‘an’, ‘on’, ‘in’, etc., but we have no such 
sounds in the English language, and a method of voice training 
which develops even partial nasality is foreign to us and much to 
be deprecated. 

That the cultivation of nasal resonance should form an integral 
part of all voice training is, I think, generally recognized at the 
present time, and it is therefore essential that it should not be 
confused with nasal tone. 

The two main factors which prevent its acquirement are the 
throaty habit that is characteristic of the majority of English 
people, and the consequent lack of ‘forward’ placing of the voice, 
which must come to the front of the mouth in order to reach the 
place where co-vibration will be brought about in the nasal and 
head cavities. 

Look again at the diagram. Note the comparatively narrow 
space between the back of the tongue and the back of the throat 
through which the voice stream ascends from the larynx. Think 
what the result will be if the root of the tongue be drawn back- 
wards and downwards. It will bring about the narrowing of the 
pillars of the fauces to which I have already referred. 

Next consider the result of the hanging down of the soft palate. 
In the first case the voice will be imprisoned in the back of the 
throat and will be unable, as above stated, to reach the front of 
the mouth and bring about co-vibrations in the cavities of the nose 
and head. In the second case the voice will pass through the nose 
and be strongly nasal in character. 

A consideration of these facts, together with a study of the 
diagram, will make it perfectly obvious that before the resonators 
can function mobility must be brought about of the root of the 
tongue, the soft palate, and the jaw. 

We shall see in the next chapter the bearing of this upon the 
ability to produce pure vowel sounds and distinct consonants. 

One more point remains to be mentioned. The body as a whole 

G 
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acts as a resonator, just as does the body of the violin, but only if 
it is taut and correctly adjusted. A ‘sagging’ body provides little or 
no medium for resonance. The necessary training to bring about 
good carriage and firm poise has been carried out by those who 
have practised the Breathing Gymnastics detailed in Chapter IV. 
The results of this work will be garnered and applied when the 
matter of Position in its bearing upon Resonance is dealt with 
later in these pages. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


Mobility of the Root of the Tongue 


(with Exercises) 


i 


All voice trainers insist, rightly, on the need to acquire an open 
throat. Without it the voice cannot pass into the mouth, where it 
is moulded into words, and where, as we have seen in the last 
chapter, it achieves resonance by reverberation in the cavity of 
the mouth and by co-vibration in the nasal spaces. 

‘Thestudent who is not the possessor of anopen throat asa natural 
attribute, whose tone is ‘close and inward’ as a result of a fixed 
larynx and contracted root of tongue, will almost certainly 
intensify these faults in the attempt to bring about the ‘sensa- 
tions’ described in the last chapter as indicative of good tone. The 
teacher who tells a pupil to open his throat and get his voice 
‘forward’ is perfectly right in his aim, but very wrong in directing 
attention to it until the root of the tongue has been rendered 
mobile. Only after this has been accomplished can exercises for 
the acquirement of an open throat be safely undertaken. Then, 
and only then, will the voice be able to pass into the mouth and 
be ‘brought forward’ by the facial muscles, and pure vowel sounds 
formed. 

Moreover, before the facial muscles can be profitably employed, 
the freeing of the root of the tongue must be followed by training 
the tongue as a whole. 

The jaw, too, must be mobilized, for another factor in ‘close, 
inward’ tone is the clenching of the joints of the jaw, resulting 
in speaking through closed teeth. 

The first step is to mobilize the root of the tongue, and it will 
prove to be quite a simple matter if properly approached. 

Something has already been done towards it in Chapter IX by 
the use of the ‘K’ syllables. We shall now understand better what 
that was, and shall be ready to take up special work for it. 

Place the tip of the first finger lightly on the larynx and articu- 
late the letter ‘K’ several times softly and clearly. You will find 
that the larynx moves up and down elastically. 
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What has brought this about? 

In forming the ‘K’ the root of the tongue lifts, bringing the 
larynx with it (because the larynx hangs from the tongue bone) 
and the soft palate drops to meet it, springing up again as the root 
of the tongue and larynx fall. The result is that all three parts are 
mobilized. . 

It is quite likely at first that the soft palate may not spring up 
again as it should do because it is frequently inert from want of 
use. There is no need to worry if this be so. If the throat is healthy 
the soft palate will soon become elastic, not necessarily from the 
‘K’ exercise—which has as its primary object mobilizing the root 
of the tongue—but as a result of the exercising of the soft palate 
itself, which will come later. 

The following exercises practised softly and lightly will soon 
produce surprising results. They will speedily remove the feeling 
of constriction and effort from which so many students of voice 
production suffer. 

Their primary object is to free the root of the tongue, but they 
also help to loosen the entire throat by reason of the larynx, root 
of tongue, and soft palate being linked together. 


2 


EXERCISES FOR MOBILIZING THE ROOT OF THE TONGUE 


I 


With the tip of the tongue resting against the bottom of the lower 
teeth, speak the following letters lightly, clearly and naturally. 

Keep the head up and allow the jaw to drop slightly as each letter 
is enunciated. Do not say ‘pee, kay’, only sound the consonant. 

Speak the eight letters in one breath. 

P, K, P, K, P, K, P, K. Rest a moment. 

Repeat three times in all. 


Notre.—The letter ‘K’ is frequently formed too far back on the 
root of the tongue. This would militate against the success of the next 
exercise. By alternating it a few times with ‘ p’, as indicated above, it 
is brought more forward. 
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II 


Now sing the following lightly and softly. 

Keep the head up. The tip of the tongue must be at the bottom, or 
nearly so, of the lower jaw, and in contact with it. Observe that the 
fifth note is to be prolonged. This 1s important, because the student 
is thereby led to sustain sound without tightening the throat. 


Women’s Votces 
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_s__ ee 

koo, koo, koo, koo, koo—koo, koo, koo, koo,koo—koo, koo, koo, koo, koo— 

~ Vv ee, 

ee oO ————— | 
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koo, koo, koo, koo, koo— koo, koo, koo, koo, koo— 
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koo, koo, koo, koo, koo— koo, koo, koo, koo, koo— 


Ifl 


Tip of tongue positions: At bottom of lower jaw in ‘ Koo’ ; half-way 
between there and base of lower teeth in ‘ Ko’; at base of lower teeth 
in ‘Kah’, ‘ Kay’ and ‘ Kee’. 
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koo, koo, koo, koo, koo— ko, ko, ko, ko, ko— kah, kah, kah, kah, kah— 
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sana tnese bee es —— 
o—o—o—e iis serapestemiee Soe eo eee a 


By ksh, kah, kah, kah, kah— ko, ko, ko, ko, ko— _ koo, koo, koo, koo, koo— 
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IV 
Tip of tongue adjusted as directed in Exercise 3. 


pet. 
ie 


koo, ko, kah, kay, kee, kay, kah, ko, koo— 


kee, kay, kah, ko, koo, ko, 65 ee Be ae 











Men’s Voices 
I 


Speak P, K, as directed on page 84. 


II 


See directions in corresponding exercises for women’s voices. 
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———————— — Oe 
koo, koo, koo, coc kao eee koo, koo, koo, koo, koo— 

pet A ed 

SS 
koo, koo, koo, ene koo, koo, koo, koo, koo— 





oy i Seaaeee | 
koo, koo, koo, koo, koo—koo, koo, koo, koo, koo—koo, koo,koo, koo, koo— 
III 


See directions in corresponding exercise for women’s voices. 
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koo, koo, koo, koo, koo— ko, ko, ko, ko, ko— kah, kah, eae rere kah— 
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es —————— 


eee Fee ee 


kah, kah, kah, kah, kah— ko, ko, ko, ko, ko— koo, koo, koo, koo, koo— 


IV 


See directions in corresponding exercise for women’s voices. 
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kee, kay, kah, ko, koo, ko, kah, kay, kee. 








CHAPTER TWELVE 


Mobility of the Jaw 


(with Exercises) 


The next step will be to mobilize the jaw. 'The habit of using effort 
to open the mouth has often been formed in early youth, and this 
is a contributory factor in tightening the pillars of the fauces. 

A child has a sore throat and is told to open the mouth so that 
it may be examined. ‘'T'ry to open your mouth wider.’ So, too, the 
dentist. The idea of effort, of active muscle work, is thereby 
implanted in the mind. 

A very little consideration will show that no effort is required, 
or should be used, to open the mouth. The muscles attached to 
the jaw joint have as their function the keeping of the mouth shut. 
Therefore effort brings them more and more strongly into action. 
All that is needed is to hold the head erect and allow the jaw to 
drop. The mouth should then open freely. More often than not, 
however, when the time comes for training the voice the student 
finds the habit of effort so firmly established, and the joint so 
rigid, that he is unable to Jet the mouth open. If this should be 
the case it is certain that force will be employed to open it suffi- 
ciently to permit of free egress of the voice. Not only will the jaw 
ache but the effort reacts on the throat, tightening that too. 

The student must bear in mind that the jaw can perform three 
types of movement. The first of these is the one already described, 
i.e. to allow it to drop straight down. This is the correct way to 
open the mouth for voice use. 

The second type of movement is the side to side action em- 
ployed in mastication. This should never be employed in connec- 
tion with voice. 

The third type of action consists in pushing the jaw forward. 
This contracts the root of the tongue and the pillars of the fauces 
and must never be permitted. Test the effect of it. Put the tips of 
the fingers on each side of the throat below the jaw and push the 
chin forward. There will be undue tension, and the tone will be 
throaty. Change of pitch is rendered difficult, especially upwards. 
The discomfort is so great, and the tone so bad, that it is strange 
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to find that students are frequently instructed to push the jaw 
forward. If this habit has been acquired it will be necessary to 
mobilize the joint on quite a small scale before taking up exercises 
in which liberal opening of the mouth is needed. 

Do this as follows: 


I 


_ Hold the head erect. Now very gently mobilize the joint of the jaw 
in tiny, light, quick movements. Rest. 


Repeat several times, resting a moment at intervals. 


Note.—This should be done frequently, apart from voice 
practices. Little and often give the best results. 


When the jaw has become flexible pass on to the following. 


II 


With head erect, clench the teeth strongly for a moment. Then 
let go suddenly. Note how much the jaw drops. If two fingers can 
be inserted (one on top of the other) the student is ready to 
commence the practice of exercises for the acquirement of an 
open throat. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 
The Open Throat 


I 


When mobility of the root of the tongue and the jaw has been 
acquired the student will be ready to take up the practice of 
exercises to bring about an open throat. 

Note that I say ‘to bring about’. It is important to understand 
that no active effort must be employed. 

Look at the photograph of the open throat and mouth 
opposite. This shows the correct adjustment of the movable 
shutter at the back of the throat which is known as the soft palate. 
When this is up, as seen in the photograph, the passage into the 
back of the nose is closed and that into the mouth open. When it 
is down it meets the back of the tongue, closing the way into the 
mouth; the passage into the back of the nose is then open, the 
voice passes out through it, and the tone will be nasal. 

This position is the cause of American nasality. 

It is occasionally present in English throats, though not to so 
marked an extent. The typically English fault is not so obvious to 
the eye and ear, but, actually, is a far worse one. With a dropped 
soft palate there is at any rate no rigidity, the entire throat being 
flaccid and limp, whereas in throaty tone there is undue tension 
of the pillars of the fauces (numbered 5 and 6 in the photograph). 
For this reason the soft palate should be mobilized before any 
attempt is made to secure an open throat. It will be remembered 
that something has already been done towards this by means of 
the ‘Koo’ exercises. 

On examining a typical English throat before the utterance of 
tone it may possibly be found to be reasonably open. Watch what 
happens when the vowel ‘ah’ is sung or spoken. In the majority of 
cases the throat narrows at once. The pillars of the fauces are con- 
tracted and drawn towards each other in two straight lines instead 
of being curved in a wide arch as in the photograph. Though this — 
does not actually close the throat as does the dropped soft palate, it 
materially reduces the aperture through which the voice passes into 





1. Soft Palate 


2. Uvula 
3. and 4. Anterior Pillars of the Fauces 


5 and 6. Posterior Pillars of the Fauces 


7 and 8. ‘Tonsils 


(The space between the pillars 3, 4 and 5, 6 is called 
the fauces) 
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the mouth, and a great deal of the tone is ‘bottled up’ at the back 
of the throat. The outstanding evil is the rigidity it causes. This 
fault is directly due to a retracted, contracted root of tongue and 
is far-reaching in its bad effects. As has been stated in Chapter VI, 
the larynx hangs from the tongue bone, and the root of the tongue 
is attached to the bases of the pillars of the fauces, consequently 
the contracted root of tongue, besides preventing free opening of 
the throat, fixes the larynx, limiting vocal range, and tightening 
the whole throat. 

Many people are under the impression that the soft palate 
ought to be pulled up and kept so, always at the same height. This 
is a great mistake. It should have as free a range of movement as 
the larynx and the root of the tongue. 

It is necessary to stress this point because so much is said about 
the need to acquire an open throat that the student is often led 
to fix the soft palate. 

Moreover, actual instruction to this effect is frequently given. 
Again and again, in books on the voice we find the direction: 

‘Raise the soft palate as if for a yawn.’ 

Nothing could be more mistaken. The soft palate should take 
a different position for every change of pitch, consequently a high 
degree of flexibility is required, which will be precluded by the 
foregoing direction. 

A mobile soft palate will automatically bring about an open 
throat. It may be stated definitely that once the soft palate has 
been rendered flexible there will be no ‘awareness’ of it, which is 
always the case when it is pulled up. Any consciousness of the 
throat indicates wrong action. 


2 


The exercises which bring about suppleness also enable breath 
to be taken through the nose without closing the mouth. The gain 
to the voice user is very great. If breath be taken through the 
_ mouth the moisture of the throat, and also of the vocal ligaments, 
is dried up, and hoarseness follows. I have already pointed out 
that this moisture is as necessary for the smooth working of the 
vocal parts as is oil for machinery, and the injury to the throat of 
drying it is as great as that done to a car by omitting to lubricate 
it. I re-state this because it is most important. 
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It is very usual to see a lecturer taking sips of water during his 
address. He would not need to do this if he breathed through his 
nose. In breathing in through the nose the air is moistened, 
warmed, and filtered of dust and germs before it reaches the 
vocal apparatus. 

Many people are under the impression that they are not mouth- 
breathers because they keep it closed when silent, and are sur- 
prised when it is pointed out to them that they are most certainly 
mouth-breathers if they—as is usually the case—inspire through 
the mouth when speaking or singing. School teachers’ and 
auctioneers’ laryngitis is directly caused by it, the former being 
due to the fine particles of chalk and to the dust brought in by the 
children’s feet, and the latter by the dust from furniture, sacking, 
and street dirt. 

Many colds and sore throats are caught by infection from other 
persons by reason of the germs they scatter being inhaled through 
the mouth. In breathing through the nose these, as well as dust, 
are arrested by the cilia (those fine hairs inside the nostrils which 
some people foolishly endeavour to remove). The nose is indeed 
Nature’s filter and respirator. 

The number of teachers is legion who state that the breath 
should be taken through the mouth for voice use. 

The objections most usually advanced against breathing in 
through the nose are (1) that it induces nasality, and (2) that it 


takes too long. 
To take these objections in the order mentioned. 


(1) If nose-breathing is carried out in voice use by an untrained 
person it is quite possible that the tone will be nasal, because it is 
unlikely that the soft palate will have the requisite spontaneous 
flexibility to spring up after the lowering which takes place in 
breathing in through the nose. 


(2) As to too long a time being taken in breathing through the 
nose, I will quote a statement made in a recently published book 
on the speaking voice. It runs as follows: 


‘The time required for an inspiration through the mouth is 


available at the end of every phrase, but any attempt to inspire 
through the nose will take the extra time that will distort the 


balance of the sentence.’ 
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These objections, nasality and delay, are valid where the soft 
palate has not been trained. My experience is that it seldom, if 
ever, 7s trained. The only direction that ever seems to be given is 
the one that I have already mentioned, that is, to pull it up, the 
error of which will now be appreciated. 

The soft palate must be made as flexible as the fingers of a 
pianist, and by the same means, by quick, light movements. ‘Then 
there will be neither nasality nor contracted throat, nor will there 
be undue pause at the end of a phrase. Provided that the throat be 
healthy, and the requisite practice has been carried out, breath 
can be taken quickly and silently through the nose with the mouth 
open. It is quite a mistake to assume that nose breathing is neces- 
sarily noisy. Given that there is no impediment in the nasal 
passages (if there is, a specialist should be consulted), and given 
that the nostrils are dilated and not pulled in as is sometimes 
mistakenly done, no sound whatever should be made. On the 
contrary, it is the mouth-breathers who gasp audibly. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 
Soft Palate Exercises 


Note.—The practice of the following exercises should cause neither 
soreness nor fatigue. Should they do so they should be discontinued 
until it has been reported to the teacher. If the tonsils are enlarged or 
the uvula elongated a throat specialist should be consulted. 


DirECTIONS.—Take a hand-mirror. Sit or stand with the back to 
the light. Open the mouth widely, without straining, and reflect the 
light on the throat. Head should be erect and easy. The tongue should 
be flat, with the tip resting without pressure at the base of the lower 
teeth. The mouth and throat should look as seen in the photograph 
facing page 90, without employing any effort. 

This adjustment will come if the exercises are carried out correctly. 


I 


Having opened the mouth as described, breathe in slowly, 
gently and silently through the nose. Watch what happens as a 
result of this. The soft palate will drop and the back of the tongue 
will rise to meet it, bringing about a complete closure of the back 
of the mouth. 

Take care to keep the tip of the tongue in contact with the base of 
the lower teeth. On no account make any voluntary movement 
beyond the quiet inspiration. 

Now expel the breath smartly through the mouth, like a sharp 
sigh, and look for the back wall of the throat. No muscle effort to 
see it must be made, nor must there be any sound as of ‘clearing 
the throat’. 

Provided that mobility of the root of the tongue has been 
achieved, an open throat—elastic, not rigid—will soon be acquired. 

Repeat the foregoing four times, keeping the mouth widely 
open. Shut the mouth and rest for a few seconds. 'To be done 
twelve times in all, in three groups of four breaths, resting between 
each. 
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When this exercise can be carried out correctly, pass on to the 
next one. 

Keep No. I going for a time, alternating them. 

A continuance of the practice of silent expiration will be a 
safeguard against throatal effort when vocalizing. 


II 


Directions.—Use hand-mirror. It is important to watch the 
throat until the student is aware of the sensation (or, perhaps, 1t may 
be said the absence of sensation) associated with the correct action. 


Do one group of Exercise No. I. Then without closing the mouth, 
breathe in slowly and noiselessly through the nose four times more, 
but, instead of letting the breath out silently, sing ‘ah’ softly with each 
expiration, taking care to make no difference in the throat. That 1s, 
when ‘ah’ is sung, the throat must look and feel exactly as 1t did when 
breathing out in silence. Do not take more breath than is required for 
each note. There must be no depression of the root of the tongue nor 
any contraction of the pillars of the fauces. Should either of these 
faults be present, the student ts not ready to vocalize and must confine 
himself to the ‘ K’ exercises and the silent soft palate practice till the 
tendency to contract has been overcome. Close mouth and rest after 
each eight breaths. Possibly it may be necessary to take up the 
exercises for the tongue which will be found in the next chapter before 
attempting to co-ordinate tone with the soft palate training. No hard 
and fast rule can be laid down. The order in which these particular 
exercises are done must be determined by individual difficulties. 


Women’s Voices 





——==—e 
Four silent breaths he ae pete ah. Breathe as hotine 
as directed. 


a 
ah, ah, 


ah, ah. Breathe as before. ah, ah, ah, 
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ah. Breathe as before. ah; .oh,aae ah 
eS 
Breathe as before. ah, ah, ah, ah. Breathe as before. 
eee 
ah, ah, ah, ah. Breathe as before. ah, ah, ah, ah. 


a II 


~~ Men’s Voices. 


See directions given in Exercise II for women’s voices. 
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IV 


Women’s Voices 


Note.—Use mirror and look for back of throat at each note. 
Breathe gently in through the nose before each note, taking only 
the exact amount of air required. 

Keep mouth open throughout. When this exercise has been 
mastered the ability will have been acquired to enable breath to 
be taken through the nose between phrases in speaking when the 
sense does not permit of closing the mouth. 





Men’s Voices 


See directions above for women’s voices. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


The Tongue 


An unmanageable tongue is the greatest obstacle to the production 
of pure vowels. Not only will the voice either be imprisoned in the 
throat, or pass out through the nose, but quality, flexibility, and 
range may be impaired by faults in its adjustment, and nasal 
resonance—upon which ‘carrying’ tone depends—will be im- 
possible of achievement. Further, clear enunciation of consonants 
will be precluded; and actual defects of articulation, such as 
lisping, or inability to trill the letter ‘r’, may be due to it. 

Let us see how such a formidable list of faults can be caused Dy 
the tongue. Some of these have already been dealt with, but I will 
recapitulate them so that students may have before them a com- 
plete review of the difficulties and limitations that may be traced 
to maladjustment of the ‘unruly member’. 

The chief—indeed it may without exaggeration be said the 
sole—factor in them all is contraction, retraction, or depression 
of the root of the tongue. This causes: 


1. Throaty tone. 

2. Nasality. 

3. Limited vocal range (by reason of its fixing the larynx). 
4. Inability to ‘inflect’. 


It also prevents or limits: 


5. Free egress of tone. 
6. ‘Forward’ tone. 


7. Nasal resonance (because the voice cannot reach the hard 
palate where co-vibrations are brought about). 


8. Clear enunciation of consonants. (‘This will be realized when 
it is remembered that the majority are formed by the tip of 
the tongue in contact with the hard palate close to the upper 
front teeth.) 
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If the root of the tongue is contracted or retracted it follows 
that the tip cannot come sufficiently forward for clear 
enunciation of the consonants T, D, N, L, R. S, Sh, Th, 
CH, J, much less of such difficult combinaiicns as Str, Shr, 
Sl, etc. Failure to articulate consonants when they occur at 
the ends of words is often due solely to this cause. 


There is no need for voice users to study the anatomy of the 
tongue, but teachers may like to assure themselves, by looking it 
up in Gray’s Anatomy, that I have in no way exaggerated its 
complexity. It is here stated that the movements of the tongue are 
numerous and complicated, and we find the following passage, 
which is of extraordinary interest to students of speech: 


“The complex arrangement of the muscular fibres of the 
tongue, and the various directions in which they run, give to 
this organ the power of assuming the forms necessary for the 
enunciation of the different consonantal sounds.’ 


It may also be added that it should take up a different position 
for each different vowel sound. 
The passage continues: 


‘Macalister states, there is reason to believe that the muscu- 
lature of the tongue varies in different races owing to the 
hereditary practice and habitual use of certain motions required 
for enunciating the several vernacular languages.’ 


In the light of this statement it is easy to understand why sounds 
in a foreign language can often not be copied by ‘ear’. Those who 
have failed would be surprised to find how accurately they can be 
reproduced when the tongue has been subjected to systematic 
exercises. 

The stumbling-block of an intractable tongue is fully realized 
by all voice trainers. The failure to overcome the trouble is usually 
due to a fundamental misconception as to its nature, and a conse- 
quent wrong approach to it, which more often than not ee ec! 
makes the fault worse. 

Knowledge of physiology and psychology, together with 
suitable exercises, are required in order to surmount the difficulty. 
Given these, the most ‘nervous’, obstinate tongue can be con- 
trolled and the student will be able to forget its very existence. 
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Let no one take fright at the idea that such knowledge is 
necessary in order to bring the tongue under control. 

An understanding of the meaning of these terms—psychology, 
the science of the soul or mind; and physiology, the science of 
normal functions—will make the ‘approach’ to the problem, and 
the means whereby it may be solved, perfectly clear. For what 
does that still mistrusted term ‘science’ in application to the study 
of voice mean? 

Knowledge; systematic, formulated knowledge; the organized 
body of the knowledge which has been accumulated on a subject. 

It is of pseudo-science, with its fanciful terminology based on 
sensations, that the student should beware. 

True science, true knowledge of cause and effect, brings instant 
conviction. Given that the physique is normal and that the 
requisite practice is carried out, exercises based on knowledge of 
psychology and physiology will most certainly achieve the desired 
result. 

The question will probably be asked: ‘ How can such knowledge 
be of any use in conquering an unruly tongue ?’ 

The answer is quite simple. 

The tongue is not controlled by the brain. The nerve supply 
comes from the sympathetic nervous system. An access of ner- 
vousness—indeed the general condition of what is known as the 
‘nervous temperament’—brings about contractions, causing the 
tongue to rear up, writhe, and perform erratic movements. 

The procedure most usually resorted to is that of effort. Force 
is used to make it lie flat, and the direction is constantly given to 
depress it at the back as in yawning. No more mistaken instruction 
has ever been given in the training of the voice. As I have already 
pointed out, the larynx is thereby fixed and the entire throat made 
rigid, just as happens when directions are given to ‘pull the soft 
palate up’. 

Sometimes pupils are told to hold the tongue down with a 
spoon or spatula. Singers are told to practise scales, forcibly 
preventing it from rising in ascending passages; speakers to say 
‘ah’ repeatedly. 

The result of keeping the tongue flat with an instrument is to 
strengthen by resistance the very muscles that raise it; conse- 
quently, after practising thus for a time the rearing up is found 
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to be infinitely worse, and the student has become miserably 
conscious of it. 

Equally bad are the results of dragging it down by muscular 
effort. This, as I have explained, is done by contracting the root, 
and, in addition to the evils already enumerated, it causes the tip 
to rise, sometimes almost to the roof of the mouth, thus further 
impeding the egress of the tone. 

The sweeping assertion, made only too often, that the tongue 
must be kept flat in the production of all vowels is largely respon- 
sible for the employment of muscular effort. Actually, the tongue 
should only lie flat—and that relatively—in the vowel ‘ah’. When 
I say ‘relatively’ I mean that it should be allowed to rise to a 
greater or lesser degree at the back as the pitch of the voice rises. 

This alteration in the adjustment may escape the notice of all 
but the expert, because the larynx and soft palate rise too, or should 
do so. 

It is unnecessary to go more fully into this matter as it pertains 
more to singing than to speaking. This may at first seem surprising, 
but on consideration will be found to be the case. 

In singing, a vowel is constantly sustained for a considerable 
length of time; consequently the tongue maintains the same 
position as long as vowel and pitch remain constant. In passing 
it may be remarked that when the root of the tongue is contracted 
and depressed the tip may be seen to wave about as reeds sway 
in a river, interfering so much with the sound-waves that an effect 
of tremolo is often produced. 

In speaking, there is no prolongation of vowels which 1s in any 
way commensurate with that of singing. Vowels and consonants 
follow: closely upon each other, and, as a different action or 
adjustment of the tongue is required for every letter, it will be 
apparent that for the formation of correct vowel sounds and the 
clear enunciation of each consonant—an ever-changing kaleido- 
scope—a high degree of flexibility of the tongue is essential. 

A combination of two means will bring this about: 


Methodical exercises, and—an objective. 


Let us examine these carefully and see wherein they differ—as 
they do, fundamentally—from those usually employed. 

It will now be recognized that no systematic training of the 
tongue is generally employed. Reduced to plain facts it may be 
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stated unequivocally that no means are used but those of com- 
pulsion, which intensify its nervous restiveness. 'The complicated 
actions performed by it are involuntary, being, as we have seen, 
in no way directed by the brain, and, as is the case with many 
other muscles which are concerned in the production of song and 
speech, these are not their primary function. Where this is the 
case a totally different ‘approach’ to their regulation is required 
from that which applies to the voluntary muscles. 

It is of the highest importance that voice users should appreciate 
and understand this fundamental difference. Failure to do so will, 
except in the rare instances of ‘natural’ voices, result in trouble, 
injury even, to the delicate vocal mechanism. The primary 
functions of the tongue are those of tasting, swallowing, etc., not 
the formation of letters. In the latter, as we have seen, wrong 
habits may be acquired in childhood by imitating the speech of 
others, or may be the result of shyness or nervousness. 

Innumerable expressions will spring to the mind in corro- 
boration of this second factor, such as: 


“Their tongue cleaved to the roof of their mouth.’ 
“His tongue was parched with nervousness.’ 


Though it would be foolish to underestimate the difficulties 
presented by the ‘unruly tongue’, they need not be approached 
in a spirit of apprehension and pessimism. Anyone who will carry 
out the training indicated in the following exercises will have a 
reasonable chance of surmounting them. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


Tongue Exercises 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS.—Stand or sit with the back to the light. 
Use hand-mirror throughout. 


Open the mouth widely by dropping the lower jaw. Keep head 
erect. Do not stiffen or contract the throat, mouth, or jaw. 


Reflect the light into the mouth so that every part of it can be 
seen. 


Keep the tip of the tongue resting against the base of the lower 
teeth, using no effort, or it will contract and become distorted. 
Compare the adjustment of your tongue and soft palate with that 
seen in the photograph facing page go. Yours should look exactly 
like it. 

If it does not, do not employ any effort to bring this about. 
Shut the mouth; rest, and study the photograph. Do this several 
times. Do not keep the mouth open for long at a time. Rest and 
relax for a moment in each case before opening the mouth again. 
Then commence the exercise. 


Keep clearly in mind that no effort is to be employed to make 
the tongue lie flat. Results will be achieved by the eye. It is 
necessary to stress this latter point, for students are apt to think 
at first that they can do better if they do not watch the movements 
of the tongue. This is a mistake. Any little nervous self-conscious- 
ness will soon disappear. 


The lips and the jaw must not be allowed to move while the 
exercise is being carried out: they must be kept perfectly still. 
Any movement in them confuses the issue and detracts from the 
accuracy of the tongue drill. If necessary, close the mouth and 
rest for a moment, but do not permit any movement of it while 
doing the exercise. 


These directions should be re-read before each successive 
exercise. It is wise also to re-read the exercises from time to time 
in order to make sure that no errors have crept in. It is essential 
that they should be carried out correctly in every respect. 
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It is helpful to do them to a mental count of the numbering of 
the movements. 


Note.—The tongue exercises must never be carried out for so long 
that fatigue sets in. Do them little and often till stiffness and con- 
traction have disappeared. 


I 


1. Put the tongue straight out, as far as possible, keeping it flat 
and directing the tip slightly downwards, Do this simply and 
naturally as if showing it to a doctor. 


2. Draw it back smartly. Touch the bottom of the lower front 
teeth with the tip. 


3. Keeping the tip in contact with the bottom of the lower teeth, 
try to let (not make) the rest of the tongue lie flat and low, the 
edge of it touching them all round. 


4. Look in mirror for the tops of the lower teeth. 


Note.—If the tongue does not spontaneously and without effort 
take this flat position concentrate on wishing to see the lower teeth, 
when the correct adjustment will in most cases take place at once. This 
is an instance of supplying a motive for the action tt is desired that an 
involuntary muscle shall perform. 


Carry out the above four times in succession, keeping the mouth 
widely open and the jaw perfectly still throughout. Then close 
the mouth and rest for a few seconds. Do these movements twelve 
times in all, divided into three groups of four. In about a week’s 
time, or whenever you feel ready to perform more than four move- 
ments in succession correctly and without fatigue, do it in two 
groups of six. When this exercise has been mastered pass on to 
the next. 


II 


Open the mouth widely as before. Keep the lips and jaw per- 
fectly still throughout each group of movements. 


1. Place the tip of tongue in contact with the base of the lower 
front teeth. Keep it there, and push the rest of the tongue out 
over the lower teeth as far as it is possible to make it go. 
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2. Now draw it back smartly, not allowing the tip to slip away 
from the teeth. 


3. Wait as in Exercise No. I till it settles down flat and low, with 
the edge touching the lower teeth all round, slightly below the 
tops of them. 


4. Look in mirror for the tops of the lower teeth. 
To be done twelve times in all, in three groups of four, resting 


for a few seconds between each group. Later, when mastered, do 
the exercise in two groups of six. 


Ill 


Look at the back of the tongue to see that it is flat, and maintain 
it so throughout the exercise. 


1. Raise the tip and carry it smoothly and slowly towards the 
centre of the roof of the mouth. Keep it raised at full stretch 
for a moment. 


2. Slowly and smoothly lower it to the starting position. 
3. Wait as in Exercises I and II to see it lying correctly. 


To be done eight times in all, in two groups of four, resting 
between each group. 


IV 


1. Raise the tip of tongue as in No. III. 


2. Move it slowly and smoothly from one side to the other, so 
that the highest point of it describes a semicircle. 


3. Lower it and wait to see it lie flat as in the previous exercises. 
To be done eight times in all, in two groups of four. 


Note.—Let me repeat that great care must be taken not to overdo 
the practice of the foregoing exercises. Do them daily until the tongue 
is under control. Whilst learning them do not take up a fresh one till 
the previous one has been mastered. One tongue exercise during each 
voice practice 1s sufficient. 


Only two more directions are needed for the tongue, neither of 
them in the form of actual exercises. One is to know where the 
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tip should rest in the vowel sounds, and the other is to develop the 
requisite agility and speed for the clear enunciation of consonants. 

Both will be dealt with in due course and will not present any 
difficulty when the exercises detailed in this chapter can be carried 
out correctly. 

The tongue will adjust itself automatically in speaking without 
any conscious direction on the part of the voice user. It should 
always be remembered that any ‘awareness’ of the tongue indicates 
that it is functioning incorrectly. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


Exercises for the Mobility of the Cheeks 
and Lips 


The importance of securing an open throat is so much stressed 
that students frequently assume that when it has been achieved 
‘forward’ tone will automatically result. This, however, by no 
means follows. One more piece of technique must first be acquired, 
namely, mobility of the lips, and strong resilient muscles in the 
‘walls’ of the cheeks. Here are the exercises which will bring 
about the ability to produce clear, resonant, ‘forward’ tone. 


I 


Open the mouth. Close the teeth, not the lips. 

_ Be careful that the closure is the natural one. For instance, if 
the upper teeth overlap the lower, do not alter this by trying to 
make them meet edge on edge. Above all, do not push the lower 
jaw forward so that the /ower teeth overlap the upper ones. Both 
mistakes are often made. 

Keep the teeth shut firmly in their natural closure throughout 
the exercise. 


1. Smile so as to draw the corners of the lips back, and as far as 
it is possible to make them go, showing the teeth. Keep them 
thus for a moment. 


2. Smartly push the lips as far forward as possible, as in whistling, 
but do not close the lips. The two (possibly the four) centre front 
teeth should show. Keep the lips thus for a moment. 


Each movement should be done quickly and smartly. 
To be done twelve times in all, in three groups of four, with a 
moment’s rest between each group. 


II 


When No. I has been mastered pass on to the following. No. I 
may be dropped for about a week till No. II can be done cor- 
rectly. Then alternate the practice of the two exercises. 
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Close the lips and the teeth firmly. 
1. Push the lips vigorously forward. Keep them so for a moment. 


2. Draw them back sharply as far as possible. Keep them so for 
a moment. 


Each movement should be done smartly. 


Note.—The lips should be kept firmly shut throughout. The move- 
ment is the same as in No. I, but it is a progression in difficulty, 
stronger muscle action being required by reason of the lips being kept 
closed. 


Ill 


This exercise must not be attempted until the first two have 
been mastered. Flexibility is developed by them which will now 
enable correct mouth position to be maintained in the following. 
Static muscle work is always more difficult than active move- 
ment, and if taken up prematurely rigidity may result. 


1. Mobilize the lower jaw in small, quick, light movements as 
directed in Chapter XI. 


2. Close the teeth firmly. Push the lips forward as in whistling. 
Raise the upper lip so as to show the upper front teeth. Do not 
let the corners of the lips slip backward. Keep the teeth closed 
during these movements. 


3. Now, maintaining the lips in this adjustment, open the mouth 
by letting the jaw drop. 

4. Shut the mouth and rest for a moment. To be done twelve 
times in all, in three groups of four, resting between each 
group. 

Note.—The outcome of this exercise will be the acquirement 
of the correct way to open the mouth for all vowel sounds. 


Great care must be taken to practise it in exact accordance with 
directions. 


Warnings 


(a) Do not allow the upper lip to fall when the jaw drops. 


(6) Do not grip the joint of the jaw. If the mouth opens slowly the 
muscles which keep it closed are working. 
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The co-ordination of muscles which are carrying out different 
types of action is always difficult, because one set is apt to be 
influenced by the other. 

Keep clearly in mind that in this exercise the muscles of the 
cheeks and lips are holding, and those attached to the joint of jaw 
are letting go. 

If this exercise cannot at first be done correctly, mobilize the 
jaw separately, and do the first lip exercise separately. Then try 
again to combine the movements. It is essential that this co- 
ordination shall be accurate before taking up work for the develop- 
ment of forward tone. Should difficulty still be experienced after 
a reasonable amount of practice, try the following ‘placing’. 


IV 


1. Clench the teeth for a moment. 'Then /et go so that the jaw drops 
as it were by its own weight. Leave the lips slack while doing 
this. 


2. Place a finger on the chin so as to assure yourself that there is 
no movement of the jaw. Now push the corners of the lips 
forward and raise the upper lip till the top teeth can be seen 
freely. 


It is better to have as the objective the desire to see the teeth 
rather than the thought of lifting the lip. 
Close the mouth and rest. Repeat several times. 


Note.—Many persons are under the impression that they are 
opening the mouth when, actually, they are only opening the lips. If 
the teeth are closed, or nearly so, the mouth 1s not open. Exercises III 
and IV will bring realization of this. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 
‘Forward’ Tone 


I 


The Mecca of every student of voice is ‘Forward’ Tone, yet few, 
if asked to define it, can give an intelligible reply as to what it is, 
or as to what steps must be taken to acquire it. Nothing more is 
elicited in the majority of cases than remarks such as I detailed 
in Chapter X, viz.: 


“You throw the voice into the head.’ 

“You direct it into the back of the nose.’ 

“You lean it against the eyes.’ 

‘If you don’t feel it in your cheek-bones you won’t be heard.’ 
And so on and so on. 


We considered these extraordinary ideas in connection with 
the acquirement of co-vibrations, and it may at first be thought 
strange that they should be re-stated in connection with ‘ Forward’ 
Tone. If the reason for this is grasped the student will find himself 
on the solid foundation of fact, for he will be able to distinguish 
between cause and effect. It is the fatal confusion of these which 
is responsible for nine-tenths of the faults of voice production. 

A concrete illustration may bring realization of how this comes 
about. 

A person desirous of training for public speaking seeks a 
teacher. He has listened with admiration to, let us say, an actor 
who has a fine, resonant voice, whose every word carries to the 
furthest parts of a large theatre. 

“I should like to speak as that man does,’ he says. ‘I will study 
under him.’ 

We will assume that the student has all the typical English 
faults: throaty tone, lack of nasal resonance, clipped vowels, 
indistinct articulation, and so forth; in short, that which was 
summed up by Milton as ‘close and inward’ speech. And we will 
assume that the actor has a fine natural voice which he uses 
correctly intuitively; that he has ‘Forward’ Tone which awakes 
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the reverberating over-tones that give his voice its carrying-power. 
He feels the co-vibrations strongly and tangibly in the cavities of 
the nose and head—yes, and in his cheek-bones!—and, as they 
are natural attributes, owing nothing to training, he may well 
think that it is the voice itself which penetrates to these places, 
and his instructions are based on the sensations he experiences. 
What, then, happens when he tells the student whose voice is 
imprisoned in his throat, and whose ‘placing’ muscles, together 
with those of articulation, are atrophied from lack of use, to 
‘throw’ it into these cavities? One of two things. 

Either effort is employed in an endeavour to force the voice to 
the places described, thus fixing the larynx and tightening the 
root of the tongue still more; or, if these parts are allowed to 
become ‘slack’, the soft palate drops and the voice consequently 
flows into and out through the nose. Nasality inevitably results. 
The last-named fault is only too likely to occur when the very 
commonly held view is presented to the student that nasal 
resonance cannot be acquired without nasal tone. 

It will now be perfectly obvious why, in the endeavour to 
‘throw’ the voice into the face, nose and head, existing contrac- 
tions of the root of the tongue and of the pillars of the fauces 
become infinitely worse, but it may not be equally clear why 
fixing of the larynx should take place. As this fault is far-reaching 
in its prejudicial effects, by reason of its limiting vocal range, as 
well as being one of the factors which effectually prevent the 
acquirement of ‘Forward’ Tone, the student must understand why 
he must be on his guard against it. 

The ‘sensation’ which is most insisted on as essential for 
speakers to experience is that of the voice flowing into the nose, 
and it is quite usual to find that teacher and student alike imagine 
that this will be facilitated by bending down the head. The result 
is, inevitably, to fix the larynx. I have dealt with the evils of this 
fault fully elsewhere, and it is therefore not necessary to go into 
them. What zs necessary to point out at this juncture is that it 
defeats its own object. With down-bent head and fixed larynx 
the tone is effectually imprisoned, and can neither flow into the 
nose—if such a thing could be desirable—nor, and this is the crux, 
can it flow forward in the mouth. 

The reader may by this time wonder when he is to learn 
what ‘Forward’ Tone is, as we have been exclusively occupied 
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in considering what it is not. In approaching this subtle, vitally 
important matter a bare statement of fact in the first place could 
probably not be apprehended. We had to start by clearing the 
ground of the fog of misapprehension which envelops it. That 
done we shall find that it is in reality quite simple. 


Given that the laryngeal muscles, the root of the tongue, the 
soft palate and the jaw have been mobilized, that an open throat 
has been secured, the tongue as a whole rendered supple and 
docile, and the muscles of the cheeks and lips made flexible and strong, 
the voice, by the action of the last-named, will be brought forward 
and focused upon the hard palate just behind the upper front 
teeth. There it rings, brilliant and tangible, a resilient column of 
sound, which will—provided there be no nasal obstruction or 
malformation—awake co-vibrations in the nasal cavity, as tangible 
and ‘concrete’ as those of the voice stream itself. 


The effect upon the tone of the correct adjustment of the lips 
is every whit as potent and remarkable as is that of a megaphone in 
reinforcing ordinary quiet speech. 

It will now be appreciated why it by no means follows that 
‘Forward’ Tone will materialize spontaneously when the obstacles 
of throatiness and so forth have been removed. Systematic develop- 
ment and training of the muscles of the cheeks and lips must be 
undertaken and carried out with the perseverance and regularity 
employed in the muscle-training of, for example, the Russian 
ballet dancer. Only when suppleness and speed have been acquired 
will the ‘machinery’ be available, not only for the production of 
‘Forward’ Tone, but for good quality and the yet subtler process 
of varying the shape of the mouth by infinitesimal degrees for the 
correct reinforcement of different pitches. 

To many the last-mentioned will be incomprehensible, and 
though a full understanding of it may not be as indispensable as 
it is for singers, it is at least desirable that speakers should be 
familiar with the basic facts which underlie it, for they will gain 
thereby a fuller realization of the need for a high degree of flexi- 
bility of all the movable parts of the mouth. This achieved, the 
readjustments to changes of pitch should take place automatically. 

A simple experiment with a couple of tuning-forks will make 
the matter perfectly clear. 

Take an ‘A’ tuning-fork. Strike it lightly. Then hold it over a 
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wine glass. The faint tone emitted by the fork will be only very 
slightly reinforced. 

Keep the fork in position and place a card on the top of the 
glass. Move it slowly from side to side across the glass, and you 
will find that there is one position in which the sound is further 
reinforced so that it rings out with immensely increased loudness 
and intensity. 

Now take a ‘C’ tuning-fork, strike it and hold it over the same 
aperture which gave the best result in the case of the ‘A’ fork. 
The tone will be noticeably poorer, and the card must be moved 
till the shape is found which produces as resonant a sound as that 
of the ‘A’ fork. 

Note especially that no improvement can be effected by striking 
the fork harder. It is solely a matter of bringing about the shape 
which ‘tunes’ the glass to reinforce the particular sound. 

The lesson taught by this experiment is invaluable. From it the 
student will be able to pass with sure comprehension to a similar 
experiment with his own voice. He will find that what may be 
called the ‘basic’ tone can be given life, brilliance, and quality 
by learning how to adjust the mouth. 

Commence with a few lightly sung ‘Koos’ in order to mobilize 
the root of the tongue. 

Follow them with a group of the silent soft palate exercise. 
Mobilize the joint of the jaw as directed in Chapter XII. Let the 
lips be slack and in a smiling position. Keep the mouth thus, and, 
with the tip of the tongue resting against the bottom of the lower 
front teeth, sing ‘ah’, allowing the tone to flow out easily. It is 
better to sing it rather than to speak it because the prolonged 
sound gives time to listen to it. In a moment push the corners of 
the lips forward, at the same time raising the top lip off the upper 
teeth so that they can be seen freely. Keep the jaw still and make 
no alteration in the adjustment of the throat and tongue. 

A marked improvement will take place in the tone, such as 
might lead a listener to think that a crescendo had been made. It 
will be bright, clear and ringing, especially if co-vibration takes 
place, as it should do, in the nasal cavity. 

Obviously the improvement will be greatest in those who are 
in possession of the best vocal material and who have the advan- 
tage of good natural attributes, but even those who are not so 
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fortunate will detect a better quality. The less good the voice the 
more need is there to help it by knowledge. 

In some cases, where the habit of keeping ‘a stiff upper lip’ is 
strongly established, it may be found impossible at first to adjust 
the lips as described, but anyone who will persevere with the 
practice of the exercises given in Chapter XVII may acquire 
flexible lips and strong cheek muscles. Even those who are 
fortunate enough to have retained the mobility of childhood, and 
they are in the minority, should incorporate this definite training 
in their voice work. Correct functioning will then be dictated by 
knowledge of cause and effect. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 


Exercises for the acquirement of 
‘Forward’ Tone 


Speak the following vowels distinctly, but quite simply and 
naturally. 
OO, as in the word ‘pool’. 


¢ > 
O, 9? >? no. 
‘ls ae =. ‘calm’. 
¢ > 
AY, 29 2”? day ° 
BE; = ‘see’, 


Repeat these five vowels several times. It will be found that the 
voice in ‘OO’ feels and sounds much more in the front of the 
mouth than in any of the others. Hence the exercise for ‘ Forward’ 
Tone commences with it. 


DIRECTIONS FOR PRACTICE 


It will be seen that ‘Koo’ groups appear in this exercise, and it 
may be wondered what their part is in acquiring ‘Forward’ Tone. 
The object is to ensure a mobile throat before carrying out the 
mouth work required to bring the voice forward. Prolong the fifth 

‘Koo’, which should have the sound as in the word ‘could’, and 
be careful that the easy ‘flow’ is not in any way reacted on by the 
strong muscle action of the lips that follows. 

After the fifth ‘Koo’ breathe gently through the nose, at the 
same time placing the lips as much forward as possible, as if 
about to whistle. 

The tip of the tongue should be in close contact with the 
bottom of the lower jaw. 

Now sing ‘OO’ as in the word ‘ pool’. 

Next raise the upper lip, uncovering the upper teeth (as in the 
Jaw and Lip Exercise No. III), at the same time allowing the jaw 
to drop half-way. 'The tip of the tongue should glide upward to a 
position midway between the bottom of the lower jaw and the 
base of the lower front teeth. 
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The sound of ‘O’ as in the word ‘or’ should now be heard. 

Next, keeping the same adjustment of the lips, allow the jaw 
to drop its remaining distance, the tip of the tongue at the same 
time gliding up to the bottom of the lower front teeth. 

The sound of ‘AH’ as in the word ‘calm’ should now be heard. 

The tip of the tongue must remain in contact with the jaw 
throughout its change in level, and on no account must the 
corners of the lips be allowed to slip back. If they do so the tone 
will become poor and thin. 

Note also that if the upper lip drops there will be a loss of 
resonance. 

Sing softly and listen attentively to the quality. 

No break in the sound must be made in changing from vowel to 
vowel. 

Allow the larynx to move freely in the changes of pitch. 

Do not take more breath than is required, or the tone will either 
be ‘breathy’, or an attempt will be made to govern it with the 
muscles of the throat. 





I 
Women’s Voices 
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00 - 0 - ah,’ koo, koo, koo, koo, koo, 00 - 0 = ah. 
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II 


D1RrEcTIONS.—Observe the instructions given in No. I for the 
vowels OO-O-AH, and in adding AI (as in the word ‘ Air’) and 
EE be careful not to allow the teeth to close. The adjustment of 
the lips should remain the same as in AH. The #zp of the tongue 
should be kept in close contact with the bottom of the lower 
teeth, allowing the portion above and behind the tip to pivot 
forward as the change is made to AI and EE. The tone should be 
as forward in all the vowels as in OO. 
Take care that there is no feeling of ‘grip’ in the throat. 


Women’s Voices 
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Men’s Voices. 
See directions for No. I, Pen ie 
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II 


Men’s Votces. 
See directions for No. II, Women’s Voices. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY 
Vowels 


THE SOUND-CARRIERS 


When commencing speech training the student finds that the fact 
presented to him in childhood that there are five vowels will not 
carry him far. 

Not only does he discover that his five vowels belong to different 
classes—for the understanding of which he must master a for- 
midable terminology—but that their number is greatly in excess 
of these. 

To add to his perplexity he finds that many different sounds 
may have one and the same symbol. A sense of tone may have to 
be developed before these different sounds can be apprehended, 
for even persons of education may be unaware that their vowels 
are faulty. 

The increasing use of phonetics in teaching children is a step 
in the right direction, but adults who have not had such instruc- 
tion often find themselves quite at a loss. Indeed, their conception 
of vowels on commencing voice and speech training frequently 
goes no further than the dictionary definition of them, namely: 


‘Vowels. Each of the more open sounds uttered in speaking, 
sound capable of forming a syllable (opposite to, but not 
sharply divided from, consonants); letter representing this, e.g., 
a, e, 1, 0,-U.’ 


An enquirer who has consulted the dictionary thus finds that 
as vowels are stated to be ‘opposite to . . . consonants’ a knowledge 
of the nature of consonants is required in order to apprehend 
what vowels are. He finds: 


‘Consonant, alphabetic element other than vowel; sound that 
in forming a syllable is combined with vowel.’ 


How much wiser will he be? Not a whit. He will simply be at 
a dead end, for, from whatever angle the enquiry is made, to 
apprehend the nature of either element of speech presupposes 
knowledge of the other! 
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Moreover, from the speech point of view he will find that the 
definition of a consonant as ‘a sound that in forming a syllable is 
combined with a vowel’ does not go far enough, for there are 
some consonants which can be sounded alone, e.g. L, M, N, R, 
which form, in effect, a syllable. 

Clearly, then, a different approach from that which pertains to 
reading and writing is required in order to understand the nature 
of the spoken word. 

A helpful analogy may be found in colour. Consult a dictionary. 
Under ‘Colour’ we read: 


‘Fundamental, primary, simple—red, blue, and yellow, 
giving all others by mixture.’ 


Every child has been the possessor of a paintbox, and though 
he may not become a painter he will not have forgotten when he 
reaches adult years what he learnt from it about colour. He may 
never have been told that blue and yellow are called ‘primary’ 
colours, but he will certainly have discovered that these two must 
be mixed to produce green, and, further, that if either be dirty, 
the green will be a dirty one. 

He will also have found that besides combining two colours and 
making another and quite different one out of them, he can tone 
any colour down to a pale shade, and that here again good results 
will depend upon a clean brush. 

These simple facts about colour, which are within the know- 
ledge of every one, have their exact counterpart in the make-up 
of vowels. 

Consider vowels in the light of them, and many a misunder- 
standing will be cleared up which has been the root cause of 
faulty pronunciation. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


Classification of Vowels 


I 
PRIMARY VOWELS 


Primary, or basic, vowels are those in which no alteration takes 
place; that is, they are the same from start to finish. 

Examples will be found in the following words. Say each 
separately, prolonging the sound so as to have time fully to 
appreciate it. 

Open the teeth liberally and adjust the tongue and lips as 
directed in the chapter on ‘Forward’ Tone. 


pOOl, Or, cAlm, Alr, sEE. 


Note that if any alteration takes place in the shape of the mouth 
while the vowel is being sounded its character will change. This 
will bring home the importance of exact knowledge of the shapes 
required for accurate pronunciation, together with realization of 
the need for flexibility of all the movable parts. 

These are the fundamental vowels in most languages. They 
follow each other in the natural sequence, OO, O, AH, AI, and EE. 
This sequence may be heard by a keen ear in natural phenomena, 
notably in the sounds of wind and water, and has been termed 
the ‘Vowel Scale of Nature’. 

The vowels in the examples are those of the Italian language, 
which, by reason of their basic simplicity, favour the production 
of pure tone. Hence these should be worked on exclusively to 
commence with. 

Students are often perplexed when they discover that some 
primary vowels are termed ‘long’ and some ‘short’. 

Thus the ‘oo’ in ‘boot’ is called the ‘long’ oo, and the ‘oo’ in 
‘book’ the ‘short’ one. 

To the singer the terms ‘long’ and ‘short’ of course present no 
difficulty, because their length is usually determined by the music. 

For the speaker it is a very different matter, and in my opinion 
these terms are positively bad and misleading, resulting in 
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explosiveness when a so-called ‘short’ vowel occurs in an accented 
word or syllable. 

It is my custom to describe ‘long’ vowels as bright and ‘short’ 
vowels as dull. : 

Students find these terms graphic and helpful. They clear away 
confusion and make it obvious that it is a question of quality, not 
of prolongation, and that a ‘dull’ vowel may be as long as a 
‘bright’ one. 

Speak the two following phrases and this will be realized: 


At peep of dawn. 
The pips of the time signal. 


If ‘pips’ be spoken ‘short’ the effect is explosive and ugly. 

Extend it thus: ‘Pi-ps’, and note how much more agreeable 
and ‘carrying’ is the tone. 

It is unnecessary to multiply examples, nor need the matter be 
amplified here. It will become abundantly clear in later chapters 
in the analysis of verse and prose. 

The point which must be grasped now is that primary vowels 
are those which maintain the same sound, unaltered, from start 
to finish. 

It is essential that they shall have been mastered and the ability 
acquired to speak them accurately before passing on to the next 
steps, for they are blended and merged in the formation of 
‘modified’ vowels, diphthongs and triphthongs. 

Many a mispronunciation of these difficult combinations has 
its root cause in faulty primaries. 


2 


MOopIFIED VOWEL SOUNDS 


From the point of view of the spoken word it will be found helpful 
to describe as ‘modified’ certain dual sounds which are as a rule 
classed as diphthongs. A much more subtle change takes place in 
the starting sound ofa ‘ modified’ vowel than in that ofa diphthong, 
and even a trained ear frequently finds it difficult to detect of 
what it consists. An analogy drawn from colour will often stimulate 
perception. It may be compared with, say, the toning down of a 
crimson to a pale pink. The original colour is the same, becoming 
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a paler shade of it. So we find that the termination of a modified 
vowel is of the same character as the commencement. The two 
sounds of which it consists belong to the same ‘range’. They are 
adjacent, following each other in sequence in the vowel scale, and 
merging imperceptibly. 

Make the following experiment: 

Take a mirror and watch what takes place in saying ‘O’ as in 
‘No’. Be careful to open the teeth liberally and to have the lips 
properly adjusted. As the sound ends the corners of the lips move 
forward and the teeth approximate. Only a person who is tone- 
deaf will fail to hear the change in the character of the sound as 
the shape of the mouth alters. 

For the correct pronunciation of ‘O’ as in the word ‘No’ it 
must commence as ‘O”’ in ‘Or’, and end with ‘Oo’ as in ‘ Book’. 

Considerable flexibility of the lips and tongue—both of which 
must readjust themselves—will be required in order to speak this 
dual sound quickly and accurately. A common fault here is that 
of commencing with the vowel ‘U’ as in the word ‘Fur’. The 
result will be a wretched sound, poor, thin and emasculated. 
Moreover, it will be totally devoid of carrying-power. 

In the Cockney pronunciation the initial sound is an indifferent 
‘ah’, usually nasal, resulting in ‘Ow’ instead of ‘O’. 

To secure the right pronunciation place the lips as if about to say 
“O’ asin ‘Or’, but say ‘Oh’, and you will find you have not only 
sounded the ‘Oh’ correctly, but that the tone is full and sonorous. 

Both faults are due to wrong use of the lips and tongue. Correct 
pronunciation may be acquired by practice of the following 
exercises, provided that the necessary training of the muscles of 
articulation has been carried out. 


I 


Directions. Shape the mouth for the ‘O’ in each syllable as in the 
exercise 00-0-ah, and keep it quite still till the end of the sound in the 
syllable on the first note of each group. Push the corners of the lips 
forward as the word on each second note ends. The tip of the tongue 
should be in contact with the lower jaw slightly below the bottom of 
the lower teeth at the commencement of each ‘O’, but allow it to 
glide down a little lower at the close of the ‘O’ in each word. 
Breathe before each note. 
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Women’s Diidicos. Men’s Voices commence on c= 
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III 


The vowel ‘a’—as in ‘day’—is constantly spoken incorrectly. 
Educated persons frequently say it with ‘lazy’ mouths, which 
results in an indeterminate sound, while the Cockney pronounces 
it as ‘1’, viz. ‘die’, instead of ‘day’. 

DirEcTIONS. Take a hand mirror. 

Open teeth liberally and say ‘ai’ as in ‘air’. Keep the sound 
unaltered right to the end. The corners of the lips should be directed 
slightly forward, the upper lip raised off the top teeth, and the tip of 
the tongue in contact with the bottom of the lower teeth. 

Next say ‘i’ as in ‘1s’, allowing the teeth to close shghtly as you do 
so, but do not alter the adjustment of the lips or the tip of the tongue. 
The tongue just above the tip will move slightly more forward to the 
lower teeth. Do not oppose this movement. Close the mouth for amoment. 

Open it again as above, as if about to say ‘ai’ as in ‘air’ again, 
but say ‘ay’ as in ‘day’. It will be found that the alteration in the 
sound of the vowel is brought about by the tongue, which moves 
forward and rises higher. The Tip during this change MUST remain 
in contact with the base of the lower front teeth. : 

On no account permit the corners of the lips to ship back. I If they 
do so the tone will be thin and poor. 

Listen carefully to the sound in the words spelt with an ‘e’ 

Begin the words with ‘a’ in exactly the same way. Keep this sound 
till the end of the word, when it should sound as ‘a’. 

Breathe before each word. 


; ; CP Pt Nk 
Women’s Voices. Men’s Voices commence on — 
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aes ma—te, be—d, ha. aa, aba 
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le d, la—te, se—t, sa—te, ie da—te. 
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IV 
Directions. Have the thought of ‘at’ as in ‘air’ in mind. Open the 
mouth smartly in position as before directed. The sound in the spoken 
word must be instantly that of ‘a’ as in ‘day’. 


‘Exe? amet 


Women’s Voices. Men’s Voices commence on eee 
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day, gay, sa 
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Words for practice as ae 

Bait, bail, bathe, came, dane, fail, game, gauge, hail, jane, 
laid, make, nay, plain, pay, brain, pray, quail, rein, saint, tail, 
vain, wait, sate, raid, stage. 


3 
DIPHTHONGS 


Students often find it difficult to understand in what way the two 
vowels which compose a modified vowel, a diphthong, and a 
digraph, differ. 

It will be well, therefore, at this point to clear the matter up. 

A digraph is two letters which represent one sound, e.g., zee. 

A diphthong consists of two vowel sounds which are usually 
represented by one letter, e.g., i. 

It will be remembered that I have defined the two sounds 
composing a ‘modified’ vowel as belonging to the same ‘range’. 

This is not the case with the two sounds which form a diph- 
thong. There is a gap between them, because in the natural 
vowel scale another vowel comes between them. Though more 
clearly defined than the ‘modified’ vowel, they are more difficult 
to speak accurately, because greater flexibility and speed are 
required to blend them. 

Nevertheless, the principles governing their correct utterance 
are the same as those of the ‘modified’ sounds. 
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The diphthongs which are the worst pronounced are ‘i’ as in 
‘time’, and ‘ow’ as in ‘now’, and we will therefore concentrate on 
these. | 

Once the principle of the blending of vowels is grasped the 
trained mouth will find no difficulty in speaking any combination 
correctly, be it primary, diphthongal, or triphthongal, and there 
is consequently no need to multiply examples. 

Find out what the sounds are which form the diphthong ‘i’. 
Say ‘ah’ as in ‘father’, followed by ‘i’ in ‘is’ a number of times 
in one breath with increasing speed. The two vowels will soon 
merge and become ‘i’ as in ‘time’. 

The mispronunciations of this diphthong are too numerous to 
detail. As in the case of the ‘modified’ vowels the fault lies chiefly 
in the starting sound. One error is, however, sometimes made in 
the terminal sound. This consists of using ‘ee’ as in ‘see’, instead 
of ‘i’ as in ‘is’; e.g., “good-bah-ee’. 


The two faults most frequently made in starting are: 


1. Pulling down the root of the tongue, which gives a throaty 
tone to the ‘ah’, and 

2. Commencing with ‘a’ as in ‘day’. This sounds ‘thin’ and 
affected. The latter pronunciation is frequently satirized in 
Punch, such words as ‘ quite’ being spelt ‘quate’. Country folk of 
the agricultural labourer class usually say ‘ quoite’. 


To acquire the correct pronunciation practise as follows: 
Sing VA Sing VA Speak 






































+ ti me, time. 


(as in ‘calm’) (as in ‘is’) 
Practise this in a number of words till the sound can be said 
correctly, whatever the combination of consonants. 

Next find out the composition of ‘ow’ as in ‘now’. 

Say ‘ah’ followed by ‘oo’ as in ‘book’ a number of times in 
one breath, increasing the speed, and you will find that the two 
vowels merge into ‘ow’. 

This diphthong is even worse pronounced than ‘i’. Here, too, 
the fault lies chiefly in the starting sound. 

It consists in commencing with ‘ai’ as in ‘air’, e.g., ‘nai-oo’. 
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It is a shocking massacre of a really sonorous, beautiful sound, 
and no pains should be spared to acquire the correct pronunciation. 
Another fault frequently heard is the omission of the final 
sound, i.e., ‘tah’, instead of ‘tower’. This is dealt with in the next 
section, as it occurs most in triphthongs. 
Practise as follows: 
Sing VA Sing V Speak 
oe SS Se 
Ah———0, how 
(as in‘calm’) (as in ‘book’) 




















how. 





Practise this in a number of words till the sound can be said 
correctly, whatever the combination of consonants. 


4 
TRIPHTHONGS 


A triphthong, as the term indicates, is a combination of three 
vowel sounds. As diphthongs are scamped in these days of clipped 
vowels it is not surprising that triphthongs fare still worse. 

To take some examples. Nine persons out of every ten would 
pronounce: 

‘I am tired. I will rest for an hour’, thus: 

‘I am tahr’d. I will rest for an hahr.’ 

If we analyse these two words we shall find that ‘tired’ is a 
combination of ‘tah i urd’, and ‘hour’, of AH oo ur, conse- 
quently in these mispronunciations two vowels in each case have 
been completely omitted. 

Not quite so obvious is that similar omissions are made when the 
word ‘educate’ is pronounced ‘ejucate’, instead of ‘ediOOcate’. 

This word is, of course, not a triphthong, but it will be seen 
that no fewer than three mistakes are made when the ‘d’ is 
changed to ‘j’. 

When we review the faults made in sounding diphthongs and 
triphthongs we find that they all have their origin in the same 
cause, viz., failure to open the mouth, and lack of flexibility of the 
tongue, facial muscles, and lips. 

Over and above the incorrectness, which is deplorable, those 
who intend to adopt any career which involves speaking in public 
must take the necessary steps to overcome these faults, for they con- 
tribute materially to inaudibility, and to lack of ‘carrying-power’. 

K 
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As I have already pointed out, vowels are the sound-carriers, 
consequently when they are clipped or, worse, omitted, there is 
necessarily considerable loss of tone. 

There is no need to give specific exercises for the enunciation 
of triphthongs. Anyone who has trained the muscles of articu- 
lation, and developed a sense of tone, and who has practised the 
exercises for the acquirement of correct modified vowels, will be 
able to pronounce them accurately. 


5 
Y anND W 


When as children we are asked to name the vowels our reply is: 
‘a, €, 1, 0, u, and sometimes y and w.’ 

The bare statement that they are ‘sometimes vowels’ seldom 
makes any impression on the child’s mind, consequently in adult 
life it has often been forgotten. 

It may at most be assumed that ‘y’ is a vowel in such words as 
‘my’ and ‘try’, ignoring the fact that it is here simply the long 
‘1’ as in ‘time’. 

No such parallel exists in the case of ‘w’. 

Now, if ‘y’ and ‘w’ are always treated as consonants there will 
be loss of tone, in particular in respect of continuity from word to 
word, because it means that the consonantal ‘stop’ is employed. 

This, moreover, is frequently exaggerated, with the result that 
the ‘click’ of the glottis is used when the word following ‘y’ or 
‘w’ begins with a vowel. 

The ruling is quite simple and definite. 

When either of these letters occurs at the commencement of 
a word it is classed as a consonant; when in the middle or at the 
end of a word, as a vowel. 

Those who have not realized these letters as vowels should 
convince themselves. 

Take a mirror and watch the mouth while saying the following 
words. Prolong the vowels so as to have time to observe the change 
that takes place. 

Da-y-, Lo-w-. 


It will be seen and heard that the ‘y’ is the ‘i’ as in ‘is’, and that 
the ‘w’ is ‘oo’ as in ‘book’. 
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The same process takes place between vowels, as in ‘saying’, 
‘rowing’, but they merge so quickly that it is not so easy to detect 
them as when they occur at the end of a word. 

This, then, is what is meant by the statement that ‘y’ and ‘w’ 
are sometimes vowels. 

Now say them as commencing letters, e.g., yellow, wait. 

Here, there is often a tendency to articulate them too vigor- 
ously, with as much energy as is employed in, for instance, ‘k’, 
‘t’. The effect is ugly and has a prejudicial reaction on any vowel 
that follows them. 

Indeed, speakers will be well advised to treat them, even at the 
commencement of words, as vowels rather than as consonants. 
The mouth for ‘y’ should be shaped as if to say ‘i’ (as in ‘is’), and 
for ‘w’ as if about to say ‘oo’. Both should be very slightly sounded, 
though not sufficiently to be detected as such. 

Practise the following phrases, slowly at first, and then with 
gradually increasing speed. Perception of these subtle sounds will 
soon awake, and facility will be acquired to say them without 
exaggeration. 


Phrases for practice of Y and W 


It’s very lovely. 

It is really easy in the evening. 
They were saying so. 
Yesterday evening. 

My eye aches. 

How were they? 

May it be now? 

We went wearily. 

Can you row? 

To row well is not easy. 
He was rowing well. 


6 
TWO OR MORE VOWELS IN SUCCESSION 


Before concluding the analysis of vowels, a few words are required 
on the subject of two or more vowels in succession. 

It is fully recognized that this constantly occurs in Italian, but 
it is too lightly assumed that it is of rare occurrence in English. 
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How can musical tone be expected, it is asked, when consonants 
are so largely in excess of vowels? What have we, demand such 
critics, that compares with, say, ‘I miei’? 

At first sight the question may to many appear unanswerable, 
but on examination facts come to light which are often in the 
nature of a revelation. 

Two vowels in succession, such as in ‘Theology’, are of 
common occurrence, and are perfectly obvious. These need, 
therefore, not be discussed. That three vowels in succession occur 
quite as frequently is probably not realized, because so often two 
sounds are represented by one symbol. 

Take the word, for instance, that has been quoted in the 
analysis of Triphthongs, i.e., ‘tired’, in which there are, as was 
shown, three vowels in succession. The lazy mouth renders this 
as ‘tar’d’. A similar example is the word ‘tower’. This comprises 
three consecutive vowels, viz.: ‘tah-oo-ur’. Only too frequently 
it is pronounced ‘tar’. 

Even when each vowel has its own symbol one may be omitted, 
or the second blurred. Such a case is the word ‘theory’. Take a 
mirror, and watch the movements of the mouth when a clean, 
long ‘e’ and a pure long ‘o’ are spoken. How often is this said 
accurately ? What is said as a rule is ‘thé-ry’, with perhaps a sort 
of indefinite ‘u’ between the ‘e’ and the ‘r’. 

The presence of a sequence of two, three, or even four vowels 
is little realized. 

The student is advised to carry out some analysis which will 
awaken his perception of them, together with practice in enun- 
ciating them correctly. 

Here is a word containing no fewer than four vowels in suc- 
cession, which will serve as guide. 

Require =Re-koo-ah-i (as in ‘is’)-ur. 


Analyse the following: 


Graduate (4). 

Violet (4). 

Vowel (3). 

Mowing (3). 

Opiate (3)—cf. ‘2 miet’. 
Rowan (3). 

Lawyer (3). 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 
Consonants 


I 
GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


We have seen that vowels are the sound-carriers. 

Consonants may be described as the word-makers. 

It is common knowledge that a speaker’s voice often penetrates 
to every part of a large auditorium, yet it may be impossible to 
understand what he says. This may in many cases be attributable 
to the frequently given direction ‘Take care of the vowels and the 
consonants will take care of themselves’. 

Then there is the speaker whose every consonant is meticu- 
lously uttered, who can be understood at a close range, but who 
cannot be heard at any distance. The opposite direction, also 
quite common, may be responsible, viz., ‘Take care of the con- 
sonants and the vowels will take of themselves’. 

The reason for such contradictory counsel is not far to seek. 
The speaker whose voice does not ‘carry’ certainly must ‘take 
care of his vowels’, and lacking more exact instruction he may 
very likely neglect his consonants. The speaker who is heard but 
not understood must take care of his consonants, and he may do 
so to the detriment of his vowels. 

Vowels and consonants are diametrically opposed in formation, 
and in order to give both their proper value they must be studied 
separately before they are combined in words. The student who 
has worked through the exercises in the foregoing pages has 
learnt that all vowels require an open throat and mouth, and that 
he can pass from one to another without interrupting the flow of 
tone and without closing the mouth. Now he will find that many 
consonants are checks or stops to tone, and that for all but ‘H’ and 
‘Th’ approximation of the teeth is required in order to enunciate 
them clearly. 

The importance of opening the mouth liberally is so constantly 
insisted on to students of singing and speaking, and so frequently 
stated without qualification, that it is common to find the vowel 
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position maintained rigidly and the consonants formed with the 
mouth open. This results in the effect described as “speaking as 
if the mouth were full of plums’. The utterance of both vowels 
and consonants suffers. The majority of consonants are formed by 
the tip of the tongue in contact with the hard palate just behind 
the upper front teeth, consequently if the attempt be made to 
enunciate them with the mouth open, the tongue has so far to 
reach that it may be over-stretched and deprived of elasticity. 
This will render acquirement of a correct, lightly trilled ‘R’ quite 
impossible, and it is also frequently a factor in lisping and faulty 
pronunciation of ‘sh’. 

No hard-and-fast rule can be laid down as to the degree or type 
of approximation of the teeth required for the clear enunciation 
of consonants. This depends upon the formation of the mouth. If 
it be normal, the best results will be obtained with the teeth all 
but in actual contact, always in the natural adjustment. 'Thus, if in 
the natural eonformation the upper teeth overlap the lower ones 
they must on no account be brought edge to edge. Further, the 
term ‘closure’ must not be interpreted to mean a definite shutting 
of the teeth as in biting. ‘Light approximation’ is the correct 
description, but in view of this being a somewhat cumbersome 
expression the term ‘closure’ will be adhered to in these pages, 
and the student must keep in mind the reservation I have made. 

We will next consider a fault which is common in the adjust- 
ment of the tip of the tongue in the formation of the dental 
consonants, viz., failure to bring it sufficiently forward. 

This error not only precludes clear enunciation of these con- 
sonants, but it has a most prejudicial reaction upon vowels, for in 
exact ratio with the lack of forward placing on the hard palate will 
be the lack of forward adjustment at and below the lower front 
teeth for the vowels. 

Test this as follows: 

Say or sing the word ‘day’ with an insufficiently forward 
adjustment of the tip of the tongue on the hard palate for the “d’. 
It will almost certainly follow that there will be a gap between it 
and the lower teeth in the ‘ay’. The consonant will be ‘thick’ and 
the vowel ‘woolly’ and devoid of resonance. 

Repeat the word, bringing the tip of the tongue well forward on 
the hard palate for the ‘d’, and into close contact with the bottom 
of the lower teeth for the ‘ay’, and both will be clear. 
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The word ‘day’ is quite easy and straightforward, yet mistakes 
in its enunciation such as have been described are constantly 
made. Consider, then, what is likely to happen in a difficult com- 
bination of letters such as in ‘scrambled’. 


Here are the processes in the normal mouth: 


1. ‘S’: Tip of tongue in partial approximation with the hard 
palate, while a little air hisses out between them. 


2. ‘c’: Tip of tongue drops slightly, back of tongue makes 
contact with soft palate and separates from it smartly. 


3. ‘r’: Tip of tongue beats rapidly on hard palate, the breath now 
being vocalized. 


4. ‘a’: Tip of tongue falls into contact with base of lower front 
teeth. 


5. ‘m’: Teeth in approximation and lips lightly together, a little 
tone passing through the nose, by reason of the dropped soft 
palate. 


6. ‘b’: Lips press strongly together, the soft palate now being up. 


7. ‘1’: Tip of tongue curves slightly backward, resting passively 
against hard palate, while vocalized sound passes out between 
the sides of the tongue and palate. 

8. ‘d’ (the ‘e’ is mute): Tip of tongue presses strongly against 
the hard palate just behind the upper front teeth, and then 
drops down. 


A consideration of these movements will bring realization of 
the agility and precision with which they must take place for 
smart, accurate enunciation of the word. 

Any or all of the following errors may constantly be heard in 
its pronunciation :— the ‘s’ blurred (the hard ‘c’ is usually satis- 
factory); ‘r’ not trilled, generally elided; ‘a’, tip of tongue left 
waving about in the mouth, failing after the ‘r’ to make contact 
with the bottom of the lower teeth, result poor tone; ‘m’ not 
sounded; ‘b’ insufficiently so; ‘d’ usually left out completely. 

A curious fault is also often made, that of omitting to close the 
lips for the ‘mb’. 

Say the following without allowing the lips to meet: 

“My mother made me pay my bills.’ 
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You will agree that it looks foolish, and sounds ‘sloppy’. This 
is, of course, an exaggerated instance. Such a succession of lip 
letters does not often occur, but it will bring realization that the 
fault may be committed in the ever-shifting kaleidoscope of 
speech without being aware of it. 

One of the great difficulties experienced by the teacher is to 
awake perception of faults of tone and articulation. We may well 
exclaim: “O wad some power the giftie gie us to hear oursels as 
ithers hear us’. 

The student who is not able to hear himself may feel somewhat 
affronted when an imitation is given of his errors, hence the value 
of using a mirror to observe such faults as those just described. 

There is, on the whole, more capacity to hear and appreciate 
faults in vowels, and more interest in them, than in consonants. 
The speed with which the latter come and go makes for great 
difficulty in realizing shortcomings. 

It is therefore wise to review them carefully before commencing 
diction drill. There will be no ‘heart’ in practice if the need for it 
is not apprehended. 

“'Tongue-twisters’ may often serve this purpose. 

Few things will, however, bring home so effectually the im- 
portance of clear enunciation of consonants as a consideration of 
the position of deaf persons in connection with the spoken word. 
They cannot hear, but they can see. If the movements of articula- 
tion are carried out with accuracy and precision they can read 
what is said. 


Here is a letter of mine on the subject which appeared in The 
Times of April 2oth, 1926, which may provide incentive to take up 
a serious study of diction. 


TRAINING FOR THE DEAF. 
To the Editor of The Times. 


Sir,—Those who talk to deaf persons need training as well 
as the deaf themselves. The most practical way in which to 
show sympathy for the deaf is for those who converse with 
them, instead of shouting at them, to take every possible pains 
to enunciate clearly, somewhat exaggerating all the movements 
of the jaw, cheeks, tongue and lips. It is heartrending to reflect 
on the added difficulties so needlessly thrown in the way of 
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intercourse with their fellow men by the slovenly, and often 
actually incorrect, articulation that prevails. As one who has 
had the privilege of teaching many deaf people lip-reading, I 
am sure efforts would be made to acquire good and correct 
diction could the laments of the deaf on the difficulty of 
‘reading’ what most people say be realized. Incidentally, the 
English language would be a material gainer thereby. 


Yours faithfully, 
39, Earl’s Court Square, S.W.5 KATE EMIL-BEHNKE 


The speech training which will enable the deaf to read what is 
said is also that which will enable audiences to hear and under- 
stand what public speakers say. Surely no pains should be spared 
to achieve this. 


2 


CLASSIFICATION OF CONSONANTS 


In order to secure accurate and clear enunciation of consonants 
we must: 


(a) Ascertain their nature. 


(6) Learn where in the mouth and by what muscle action they 
are formed, and 


(c) Practise definite exercises in order to acquire the requisite 

agility and precision. 

It is not necessary for the student of voice production to master 
the nomenclature of etymology. 

On the other hand, the division into two classes frequently 
adopted in speech training does not go far enough, and under- 
standing is not furthered by the use of cumbersome terms such as: 
*Lip-teeth-open-voice’, etc. These two classes are called by some 
teachers, stops and continuants, and by others, explosives and 
continuants. 

The existence of a group of breath letters is often not recognized, 
but—most confusingly for the student—explosives suchas P, T, K, 
are called by some, aspirates; which are stated to be ‘the result of 
stopping the breath in some part of the mouth or throat’. 

The evil results of controlling the breath with the muscles of 
the throat have been referred to earlier in these pages and need 
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not be further discussed. The ‘stoppage’ and ‘release’ of the 
breath required for the formation of certain consonants should 
be carried out by the diaphragm and not by the muscles of the 
throat or mouth. Only by the medium of this powerful, flexible 
muscle can the exact amount of ‘release’ be regulated. If too long 
a release takes place the result will be either a perceptible aspirate 
between consonant and vowel, as in the Irish ‘bhoy’, or a generally 
‘breathy’ tone, which not only impoverishes the sound but reacts 
upon the consonants and prevents their being ‘crisp’. 

Neither of these difficulties will be encountered by those who 
have mastered the exercises for ‘attack’. 

On analysing the nature of consonants we shall find that they 
fall into three main classes. 

These are best described by the terms—Explosive, Vocal, and 
Breath. 

We will take examples of each class, and on comparing them we 
shall find that they are fundamentally different in character. 


3 
‘EXPLOSIVES’ 


In illustration of an ‘explosive’ we will examine the letter ‘p’, 
because, being formed by the lips, we can see it in the making if 
we watch the mouth in a mirror. 

Say the consonant smartly, without the vowel sound with 
which it is associated when speaking it as in the alphabet, 1.e., 
‘“p’, and not ‘pee’. 

In a crisp, clear utterance of the letter the lips meet closely 
with a slight contraction and then separate smartly, the teeth and 
lips opening a little at the same time. This is the outward and 
visible part of its formation. Now for the inward and invisible 
part. 

Place the hand over the diaphragm, breathe in slowly, and say: 
‘I pay’. Take care that the vowel ‘I’ is sounded exactly as the 
expiration commences. Prolong the vowel so that you have time 
to notice the slow, smooth flow of the outgoing air. Maintain the 
sound right up to the word ‘pay’. Now you will find that the 
movement of the diaphragm ceases when the ‘p’ is formed. ‘This 
is, of course, the ‘breath stop’. 
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Hold, i.e. exaggerate, the consonant so as to have time to 
observe fully what is happening. When the ‘p’ is released, and the 
‘a’ is said, expiration is resumed together with the commencement 
of the vowel. Thus we shall see that the consonants p, t, k, b, d, 
and hard g, are ‘checks’ or ‘stops’ to the breath and tone. The 
quicker and lighter the stop and subsequent release, the clearer 
will the consonant be, and, obviously, the less will the flow of 
voice be interrupted. In addition to the ‘breath stop’ a closure of 
the mouth is required for the explosives, the parts which are 
brought into contact being either: 


Back of tongue and soft palate; 
Tip of tongue and hard palate, behind the upper front teeth; 
Lips. 

Obviously, therefore, the soft palate, tongue, jaw and lips must 


be rendered mobile, and must be brought under control, in order 
to achieve clear enunciation of explosives. 


4 
VOCAL 


The fact that a considerable number of consonants are vocal, i.e. 
that they can actually be sung, is far from generally recognized. 
Failure to sound them results in loss of tone. Moreover, inherent 
in some of them is the potentiality of over-tones without which 
the carrying-power of the voice is lessened. No pains should 
therefore be spared to learn to enunciate them correctly. 

Not only are these consonants many in number but, whilst all 
have sound as their fundamental characteristic, they differ in 
formation. They may with advantage be grouped in three separate 
classes. In two out of the three types of vocal consonants the voice 
flows out as continuously as it does in vowels. 

The slight difference between the first two classes is a matter of 
the rate at which the vocalized stream of air flows out. 

In Group A, the rate is the same as in a properly produced vowel. 

In Group B, it is somewhat slower because it is impeded by the 
mouth closures. 

We will take the first two groups in succession before dealing 
with the third, so that a close comparison may be made. 
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Place the hand over the diaphragm, breathe in gently, and speak 
the phrases slowly on the outgoing breath, prolonging the vocal 
consonants. It will be found that the hand sinks slowly and un- | 
interruptedly while the consonant is being sounded, and, as above 
mentioned, at a slightly quicker rate in Group A than in Group B. 


A 
L, M, N, NG, R. 
Is that all. 
I am. 
A tall man. 
Did you ring. 
Vary the tune (here the ‘r’ ts a consonant). 
Quite fair (here the ‘r’ 1s a vowel). 


Note.—The two pronunciations of ‘r’ will be dealt with later. 


B 
S (buzzed)=Z, S (medial)=Zh, Th (buzzed), V. 
As it was. 
What a buzz. 
A vision. 
It is thine. 
In love. 


C 
B, D, G (hard) 

Note carefully the very great difference between these consonants 
and those of Groups A and B. The vocal sound is so slight as 
to be almost negligible. Moreover, it will be found that they 
are produced by a breath ‘stop’, rather than by a ‘flow’. Hence 
they are also explosive, and this explains their presence under 
Section III of this chapter. 

In singing they may, and should, be vocalized, this being facili- 
tated by the greater sustaining of vowels. 

In speaking, if they are dwelt on sufficiently long as to be 
perceptibly vocalized, an effect of exaggeration is produced. 

Futhermore, when followed by a vowel the latter tends to be 
deprived of tone if the consonant is unduly prolonged. 
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The term ‘half-voiced’ describes them (in speech) much more 
correctly than does ‘vocal’. 

Much practice is usually required to enable them to be enun- 
ciated accurately, neither, on the one hand, omitting the sound nor, 
on the other, overdoing it. 


On the hob. 
I am sad. 
Under the rug. 


Note how definite the breath ‘stop’ is in the formation of these 
consonants when they are followed by another word. 


The hod was hot. 
Sad to relate. 
The rug was new. 


Exaggerate these consonants in the next examples and observe 
the ugly effect of undue prolongation at the commencement of a 


word. Butter the bread. 


Day after day. 
A game of golf. 


5 
BREATH 


Though the terms ‘breath’ and ‘aspirate’ have the same meaning, 
and may therefore be used interchangeably, a distinction can with 
advantage be made between them. It is better to confine the term 
‘aspirate’ exclusively to ‘h’, rather than apply it—as is often done 
—to such consonants as P, F, K, for if we accept as a definition of 
‘h’ that it is an emission of air we shall find that there are other 
consonants in which this takes place. It will, therefore, simplify 
matters to group in one class under the term ‘Breath’ all con- 
sonants which are so formed. 

First let us clear the ground by finding out exactly what takes 
place in the formation of ‘H’. It is quite simple, being nothing 
more nor less than a sigh, a release of air by the diaphragm. 
Neither throat nor mouth are concerned in it. So, when a word 
commences with it, the mouth should be in the adjustment 
required for whatever vowel follows it, and, in this position, a small 
amount of breath should be released. 
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Two faults are common, both of which can be avoided :if the 
right process is understood, for no intrinsic difficulty is involved. 

One is the release of too much air. The correct amount can be 
regulated to a nicety by the trained diaphragm. 

The other is employment of the muscles of articulation. This 
latter mistake is accounted for by the assumption that ‘H’ is like 
other consonants, for all of which an approximation of the teeth 
is required, together with adjustments of the throat or mouth. 

Having grasped the fact that it is simply an emission of air, it 
will be very easy to understand that this is also the basic factor in 
Th (as in ‘thin’), F, S, Sh, and that these consonants are differen- 
tiated merely by the particular type of ‘slit’ to which the aperture 
of the mouth is reduced through which the air passes. 

It may be noted that the same process takes place in the voiced 
Th, V, the buzzed or voiced 5 (Z), and the medial 5 (Zh). For the 
moment we will confine our attention to the unvoiced breath 
consonants. 

Say the following words in succession, and it will be apparent 
that the consonant italicised in each is fundamentally, and in 
essence, the same, i.e. it is nothing more nor less than an emission 
of air. 

Place the hand over the diaphragm, take breath slowly, and 
prolong both the first vowel and the consonant which follows it. 
There will be a slow, steady sinking of the hand in the vowel, and 
a quick descent in the consonant, in which the escape of air will 


be obvious: ne 
Athwart. 
Afar. 
Aside. 
Ashamed. 


When the mechanism of these letters is understood, the error 
of the very general view that they are the result of ‘stopping the 
breath in some part of the mouth or throat’ will be realized. 


6 


PAIRS OF CONSONANTS 


It will be found that the majority of consonants fall into pairs. 
‘Pairs’ are two letters which are formed alike, and differentiated 
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by one having more pressure than the other, accompanied by a 
slight sound. 


These, as previously explained, are best termed ‘half-voiced’. 
It may be noted that they take a little longer to enunciate. 


These pairs are: 

Beer cnara), 1, D; P, B;S, S=Z; SH, ZH; TH, 7H; F, V. 
Also CH=TSH, and J =DZH, which are really double-consonants 
(see Chapter XXIX). 


It is helpful to practise these consonants in pairs, because the 
factors which differentiate them are thus appreciated, and the 
requisite amount of pressure will then soon be gauged. 


The points to be aimed at in all consonants except the purely 
vocal ones are speed and incisiveness. By these means the ‘stops’ 
to the voice are reduced to a minimum, ensuring both compre- 
hension and audibility. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 
Where and How Consonants are Formed 


I 


I have classified the consonants in accordance with their nature, 
and we can now proceed to the study of where and how they are 
formed. 

Three are formed at the back of the mouth, by contact of the 
root of the tongue and the soft palate, viz.: 


K, G (hard), and NG 


Three are formed at the front of the mouth by contact of the 


teeth and lips, viz.: 
P, B, and M 


All the others are formed by the tip of the tongue, with two 


exceptions, Viz.: 
F,V 


These are formed by an emission of air, silent in the F, and voiced, 
as we have seen, in V, with the upper teeth resting on the lower lip. 

All the tip of tongue consonants are formed on the hard 
palate close behind the upper front teeth, with two exceptions, 
viz. the hard and soft ‘Th’. In these the tip of the tongue is placed 
very slightly between the upper and lower teeth, the air passing 
out between it and the upper teeth. 

The consonants formed on the hard palate, close behind the 
upper front teeth, are: 


T, D, N, L, R, Sz, Sh, Zhe 


Before commencing the practice of consonants some points of 
importance must be understood. 

It will be remembered that it was stated in the last chapter that 
in view of vowels and consonants being diametrically opposite 
in formation—the former all requiring an opening of the mouth 
and the latter (with the exception of ‘h’) a closure—each should 
be studied separately before combining them in words. 
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For this reason in the ‘drill’ for all consonants, except the 
vocal ones, no vowel sound should at first be associated with them 
such as is used when speaking them alphabetically, as ‘Pee’, ‘Bee’, 
etc. This confuses the issue and detracts from clear appreciation 
of what the consonant actually is. 

A little sound must of course materialize, but it should not 
amount to more than the ‘e’ in the French ‘le’, viz. ‘Pe’, ‘ Be’. 

It has already been pointed out that it is possible to form many 
of the consonants with the mouth open, but it will be detrimental 
to both the consonants and the vowels. This is a fault that singers 
are very prone to, probably because the importance of a well- 
opened mouth for the free passage of the voice is insisted on. 

Speakers tend to fall into the opposite error in the endeavour 
to enunciate consonants clearly, and do not open the mouth 
sufficiently after them when they are followed by a vowel. 

A moment’s reflection will show why this fault is constantly 
committed in speaking. In singing, vowels are sustained, fre- 
quently being of considerable length. In speaking, vowels have 
no length or extension comparable with this. On paper a vowel 
occupies no more space than does a consonant, and, moreover, 
consonants are in the majority in the make-up of words. This will 
be obvious in such a word as ‘ mists’. Small wonder that, with lazy 
mouths, vowels are ‘telescoped’ almost out of existence. 

So, in practising consonants it is not sufficient to enunciate 
them clearly without an instantaneous overcoming of the closures, 
and the securing of an adequate opening of the mouth for generous 
vowel sounds. 

It must be realized that whereas we may have a vowel alone in 
speech, e.g., Ah, I, O, there is no such thing as a consonant alone. 
There must always be a vowel in association with it. So, while the 
best results are obtained in the first practice of consonants by 
eliminating vowels, the closures must be followed instantly by a 
sufficient opening for vowels. 

The importance of this may not be appreciated to start with, 
but will become perfectly obvious in the course of the practice of 
the exercises. It will be found that, though alphabetically the 
consonant and vowel are two separate units, in practice they 
become ove. The mechanism by which this is achieved is that of 
the Jaw and Lip Exercise. The mouth must spring instantly from 
the closure of consonants to the adjustment this brings about. 

L 
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That is, the jaw must drop sufficiently to enable two fingers— 
one above the other—to be inserted between the teeth; the corners 
of the lips must be directed slightly forward, the top lip well raised 
off the upper teeth, and the tip of the tongue in contact with the 
lower jaw at the level required for the vowel that follows the 
consonant. 

A very common fault when a palatal letter has been formed is to 
fail to bring the tip of the tongue to the vowel position, leaving it 
waving about, to the detriment of the vowel. Similarly, if the upper 
lip has been brought into approximation with the lower one 
for the formation of p, b, or m, it must spring up instantly as 
the mouth opens and the vowel is sounded. 

We have learnt that these adjustments are essential for the 
production of clear, ringing vowels. We shall find that they are 
equally necessary for consonants. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 


Exercises for Clear Articulation of 
Explosives 


‘Explosives’ should be practised in the following order: 


(a) Formed at the back of the mouth, viz.: K, G (hard). 
(6) Formed by the lips, viz.: P, B. 
(c) Formed by the tip of the tongue, viz.: T, D. 


I 
K, G (Harp) 
Back of tongue contact 


DirecTions. The contact-point of the back of the tongue with 
the soft palate should be as forward as possible, otherwise the letters 
will be ‘thick’ and guttural. Students are advised to read again the 
analysis of this in Chapter XI and to go through the exercises given 
therein as a preliminary to the following. 


Starting Position. Teeth approximated, corners of lips pushed 
forward, top lip raised off upper teeth, tip of tongue resting against 
base of lower front teeth. Back of tongue and soft palate in contact. 


The Movements. The ‘ K’ is formed by the quick, light separating 
of these two parts. The ‘G’ (hard) is the result of pressing them 
together and holding them so for a moment before they separate. 
In each case the letter is only articulated when the separation takes 
place. A slight sound accompanies the pressure in ‘G’. These 
processes must on no account be exaggerated; they must only be 
sufficient to differentiate the ‘G’ from the ‘K’. Allow the jaw to 
drop to its fullest extent, maintaining the adjustment of the lips. 
The tip of the tongue must remain throughout at the bottom of 
the lower front teeth. The mouth must be opened as fully, and 
the lip adjustment must be the same, in the second group of three 
of each letter as in the first. Correct position must not be sacrificed 
to speed. Commence slowly and only gradually increase the pace. 
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Pronounce the ‘e’ as in the French ‘le’. Breathe in through the 
nose, and say each group of syllables in one breath. 


Slowly Quickly 
(a) Ke, Ke, Ke. Ke, Ke, Ke. 
Ge, Ge, Ge (hard). Ge, Ge, Ge. 


(b) Alternate the syllables, beginning slowly and getting gradually 
quicker, till the breath has been used up. 
Ke, Ge, Ke, Ge, Ke, Ge, Ke, Ge, Ke, Ge. 

(c) The letters must now be combined with vowels using the 
mouth positions which were learnt in Chapter XIX. Make the 
consonants quickly and crisply, and prolong the vowels. 


IMPORTANT. The acquirement of precision will be facilitated by 
thinking of the consonant and vowel as one. Picture both being formed 
simultaneously by the drop of the jaw. 


(‘G’ hard throughout) 


Kah Gah Kay Gay Kee Gee. 
Kah Gah Ko Go Koo Goo. 
Ki Gi Kow Gow Koy Goy. 
(as in Kind) 


It is comparatively easy to enunciate consonants at the com- 
mencement of words clearly. It is more difficult to do so at the 
end of words. This will be realized when it is remembered how 
frequently final consonants cannot be heard. The first thing is to 
acquire clear enunciation of a single terminal. Practice for two or 
more will come later. 

In the following exercise be careful to reproduce in the final 
consonant exactly the same precision as in the initial one. 

There must be no vowel sound with it. This would make a 
syllable. Thus, ark, not ar-ke. 


Breathe for every two syllables. 


(d) Kah, ahk; Kay, ache; Kee, eek. 
Ka ak; Ko, ok; Koo, ook. 
(as in ‘cat’) 
Ki ike; Kow, owk; Koi, oik. 


(as in ‘kite’) 
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Gah, ahg; Gay, ag; Gee eeg. 
(as in ‘ gear’) 

Ga ag; Go, og; Goo, ug. 

(as in ‘ gad’) 

Gi ig; Gow,  owg; Goy, oig. 


(as in ‘guide’) (as in ‘tiger’) 


II 
P AND B 


Lip Contact 


P, B are formed by the contact and separation of the lips. The teeth 
in the normal mouth should be approximated. They are often open 
despite the lips being in contact, and when this is the case the 
consonants will sound muffled and ‘thick’. 


Note.—Where the mouth is not normal, modifications in the 
adjustment may be required. 


The ‘mechanism’ of P and B is similar to that of K and G 
(hard), viz., the former are formed by contact and separation of 
the front of the mouth, and the latter by contact and separation of 
the back of the mouth. 


P and B are, however, more difficult by reason of the lip work 
they require. If spoken without regard to the vowel with which 
they are associated they can be enunciated adequately with a 
minimum opening of the teeth and with practically no use of the 
lips, but if a vowel be added in this flaccid adjustment of the 
mouth the tone. will be poor. It is therefore essential to practise 
these letters in such a way as to secure instantaneously the correct 
mouth position for good vowels. 


Starting Position. Do not form the P and B with the lips in a 
straight line as in the ordinary closure. Push them forward, 
keeping them closed, as in the second lip exercise. ‘This will help 
to secure good vowels. 


Movement. The lips must part quickly and lightly in ‘p’. They 
must be pressed together in ‘b’, the pressure being maintained 
for a moment, a slight sound accompanying it. As with the ‘G’ 
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(hard) make the ‘hold’ as short as is consistent with clear enun- 
ciation. The upper lip should spring up off the upper teeth exactly 
as the jaw drops. Keep the tip of the tongue throughout resting 
against the base of the lower front teeth. Be careful to form the 
P and B as finals as smartly as when they commence a syllable, 
not allowing them to finish with a vowel sound, thus, ar-pe. 


Slowly Quickly 
(a) Pe, pe, pe (‘e’ as in French ‘le’). Pe; pe; pe. 
Be, be, be. Be, be, be. 


(b) Pe, be, pe, be, pe, be, pe, be, pe, be. 
(c) Pah, bah, pay, bay, pee, bee. 
Pah, bah, po (as in ‘or’), bo, poo, boo. 
Pi (as in ‘ pipe’), bi, pow, bow, poy, boy. 
(d) Par, arp; Pay, ape; pee, eep. 
Pa (as in ‘cap’), ap; po (as in ‘pore aw op; poo, oop. 
Pi (as in ‘pipe’), ipe; pow, owp; poy, oyp. 


III 
a ESB 
Tip of Tongue Contact with Hard Palate 


T and D are formed by the upper surface of the tip of the tongue 
in contact with the hard palate just behind the upper front teeth. 


Starting Position. It 1s important that the tongue should be placed 
well forward on the hard palate, otherwise the letters will not be 
clear. 


Moreover, if it is too far back it will not fall into close contact 
with the lower jaw for the vowels that follow, to the detriment, as 
the student now understands, of the tone. The teeth should be 
approximated while the tongue lies on the hard palate, the corners 
of the lips pushed forward and the top lip raised off the upper 
teeth. 


Movement. Allow the jaw to drop smartly to its fullest extent 
exactly as the I’ is enunciated. The tongue should drop with it, 
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reaching the base of the lower teeth instantly, so that it is not seen, 
detached, between the hard palate and the lower jaw. There must 
be no alteration in the adjustment of the lips. 

In ‘d’ the mechanism is the same, but, as in ‘g’ (hard) and ‘b’, 
the position is maintained for a moment with pressure, accom- 
panied by a slight sound. Do not ‘hold’ any longer than is 
necessary to differentiate it from ‘t’. 

When the letters occur as ‘finals’, say them as smartly as in 
commencing with them. They must not finish with a vowel 
sound, thus, ar-te. 


Slowly. | Quickly. 
(a) Te, te, te (‘e’ as in French ‘le’). mL €, te, te. 
De, de, de. De, de, de. 


(6) Commence slowly and gradually increase pace. 

Te, de, te, de, te, de, te, de. 
(c) Tah, dah, Tay, day, Tee, dee. 

Tah, dah, To (as in ‘or’), do, Too, doo. 

Ti (as in ‘time’) di; Tow (as in ‘town’), dow; Toy, doy. 
(d) 'Tah, aht; Tay, ate; Tee, eat. 

Dah, ahd; Doe, ode; Doo, ood. 

Di (as in ‘die’), ide; Dow, owd; Doy, oyd. 


IV 


Lips AND TONGUE-TIP 


Drrections. ‘ E’ in first syllable as in French ‘le’. Emphasize second 
syllable throughout. Open very slightly on first syllable, liberally on 
second. The upper lip must spring up off the top teeth in ‘b’ and ‘p’. 

Be-tah, be-dah, be-tah, be-dah, be-tah, be-dah. 

Be-tay, be-day, be-tay, be-day, be-tay, be-day. 

Be-tee, be-dee, be-tee, be-dee, be-tee, be-dee. 

Pe-tah, be-dah, pe-tah, be-dah, pe-tah, be-dah. 

Pe-toh, be-doh, pe-toh, be-doh, pe-toh, be-doh. 

Pe-too, be-doo, pe-too, be-doo, pe-too, be-doo. 


Repeat the above with i (as in ‘time’), ow, and oy. 
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V 
PHRASES FOR PRACTICE OF K, G, P, B, T, D. 


Directions. Prolong the marked vowels thus: 


Written. It was calm in the ark. 
To be said, I-t was ca-lm in the a-rk. 


When a word ending with a consonant is followed by one which 
begins with a consonant do not separate them, i.e. do not say the 
final consonant as if it were at the end of a phrase. This would 
make an ugly half-voiced syllable; thus, Coun-te ten coins. This 
is often done under the impression that the letter would not 
otherwise be enunciated. The right way to speak such combina- 
tions is to hold the first of the two letters and release the second. 


Each phrase should be said three times: 
(a) slowly, (6) at moderate pace, (c) quickly. 


The speed must not be greater than will permit of clear enun- 
ciation of the consonants and good vowel sounds. 


It was calm in the ark. 
Kate had a héadache. 

' Kéep the tip of the tongue in céntact. 
The cat got down. 
His cGat is soaked. 
Céuld she cook? 
Kindly call the giiard. 
Coéunt the cdins. 

Did you park the car? 
A good riig. 

Bad lick. 

The car is in géar. 
Pack my bag. 

Pick them big. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 
The Vocal Consonants 


L, M, N, NG, R 
I 


We will now consider the five vocal consonants—Group A, 
Chapter XXII. They are of immense value to the voice-user, 
because three of them bring about nasal resonance directly, and 
the remaining two indirectly. 


It will be remembered that whereas in nasal resonance the air 
in the nasal passages is thrown into co-vibration with the voice 
stream as it flows out of the mouth, in nasal tone the voice flows 
out through the nose. We must never lose sight of the fact that 
nasal resonance is essential for the production of clear, ringing 
tone, and that without it the voice is dead and has no ‘carrying- 
power’. 


It is only necessary to recall the sound of a person’s voice who 
has a cold in the head. His tone will be lifeless and he will be 
unable to say his ‘m’s, n’s, and ng’s’, which will either be pro- 
nounced respectively, ‘b, d, and a guttural g’, or will simply be 
omitted altogether. 


The vocal consonants which bring about nasal resonance 
directly are ‘m’, ‘n’, and ‘ng’, because the voice flows through the 
nose in forming them, consequently vibration necessarily takes 
place there. This frequently supplies the stimulus which starts 
co-vibration. 


The two which bring it about indirectly are ‘l’ and ‘r’. Though 
the tone does not pass through the nose in these, it is focused on 
the hard palate owing to the adjustment of the tongue required 
for them, and so helps to throw the air in the nasal passages into 
co-vibration with it. 


It may occur to the thoughtful reader that two statements have 
just been made which appear to be at variance. One is that 
nasality is due to the voice flowing out through the nose. The 
other is that nasal resonance is brought about by the letters ‘m’, 
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‘n’, and ‘ng’, because the voice passes through the nose. I beg 
that no such hasty conclusion may be formed. The apparent 
contradiction will be explained presently. 

Those who do not realize the immense importance and tonal 
value of the correct sounding of these consonants should note how 
frequently they appear in verse, both blank and lyric. Dignity, 
beauty and sonority suffer alike by their omission or scant treat- 
ment. In proof of this a verse from Shelley’s ‘The Cloud’ is given 
at the end of this chapter. The vocal consonants are printed in 
italics, and it will be found that one or more appear in every line. 
Listen to a reading of this verse with, and then without, the 
adequate sounding of these consonants. No shadow of doubt will 
remain as to the value of their full vocalization. 


Il 


Now to explain the apparent contradiction to which I have 
referred. 

In the letters ‘m’, ‘n’, and ‘ng’, a little tone must pass through 
the nose, but in no other letter should this take place. 

‘M’, ‘n’, and ‘ng’ should not be practised until the soft 
palate has been trained, because in forming them it is lowered, 
consequently unless it springs up immediately they have been 
sounded, the tone will, when they are followed by a vowel, be 
nasal. This will be appreciated when we reach the exercises. 

Before taking up the practice of these consonants it must be 
clearly understood that they are totally opposite in nature, and in 
the method of enunciating them, to the Explosives. 

Explosives are active, and they are articulated by smart separa- 
tion of the two parts which have been in contact. 

All the vocal consonants except the trilled ‘r’ are passive. They 
are only sounded while the two parts are in contact. When either 
of these letters occurs at the end of a phrase the sound must cease 
before the parts are separated or there will be a half-voiced 
syllable, i.e. am-me. 

The trilled ‘r’, though vocal, is active, because of the vigorous 
beating of the tip of the tongue which is required for it. This 
letter will be fully dealt with later. It is listed here because it 
belongs to the class now under consideration. 
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The fundamental difference between explosive and vocal 
consonants will be understood by a study of the diagrams that 
precede each exercise. 

These are reproduced from Alexander J. Ellis’s Pronunciation 
for Singers, by permission of Messrs. J. Curwen and Sons. 


iil 
M 


Lip-NaAsAL 





We will commence with a study of ‘m’ because, being formed 
with a closure of the lips, it can be observed in a way that is not 
possible in the case of the other vocal consonants. 

Examine the above diagram carefully. It will be seen that the 
adjustment of the lips is precisely the same in ‘p’, ‘b’, ‘m’, but in 
“m’ a dotted line is shown which indicates the voice passing up the 
throat behind the soft palate, through the nasal cavity and out of 
the nostrils. This may be tested by placing a hand-mirror under 
the nose and saying ‘a-m’ slowly. 

There will be no moisture on the glass in saying the ‘a’ (unless 
the fault of nasality is present, in which case it must be rectified), 
but the moment the ‘m’ is sounded the glass will be dimmed. 

Say ‘p’ and ‘b’ in the same way and there will be no moisture 
on the mirror (unless nasality is present). 

Note that ‘p’ and ‘b’ are not enunciated until the lips part, 
whereas the ‘m’ is only sounded while they are closed. 

Note further that whereas active action of the lips is required 
to form ‘p’ and ‘b’, they remain passive in ‘m’. 

It is often found that the vowel following ‘m’ sounds nasal. 
This should, of course, not be the case. As has been pointed out, 
nasality is due to failure on the part of the soft palate to spring up 
directly the consonant has been formed, and also to failure to open 
the mouth promptly. Both should take place simultaneously. The 
fault mentioned earlier in these pages of omitting to close the 
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lips in ‘m’ may be the result of the endeavour to avoid nasality, 
but this is a mere evasion of the difficulty. 

‘M’ should never be prolonged in speech when it precedes a 
vowel, or nasality is inevitable. To sound it without exaggeration 
is not easy, but can be achieved with practice. On the other hand 
it should be sounded liberally when it precedes a consonant and 
at the end of a phrase. 

In the exercises which follow, the ‘m’ will at first be prolonged 
before vowels. ‘The object of this is twofold. It develops nasal 
resonance and gives time to listen to the tone and check carefully 
that nasality is not carried into the vowel. The length of the ‘m’ 
should be gradually reduced till there is no extension of it and yet 
its distinguishing sound is present. 


IV 
EXERCISE FoR ‘M’ 


DrREcTIONS. Sound the commencing ‘m’ with a gentle, flowing hum. 
It should not have any nasal quality. Have the tongue in the adjust- 
ment required for the vowel which follows the ‘m’. 

ImporTANT. Leave mouth open after the first syllable and breathe 
in through the nose, and out through the mouth, as in the soft palate 
exercise. 

The vowel with which the second syllable begins should be co- 
ordinated with the second expiration, and the soft palate, which 1s 
lowered in the prolonged ‘m’ and when breathing in through the nose, 
should automatically spring up to allow the vocalized stream of air 
to flow out through the mouth. 

The tone must cease before the lips part at the end of each syllable 
in the second column. 


M - - - ah ahm - - - 
M - - - ay aim - - - 

M - ---ee eem - - - 
M - - - a (as in ‘man’) am - - - 

M---0o ohm - - - 
M - - - 00 oom - - - 
M - - - i (as in ‘time’) ime - - - 
M - - - ow owm - - - 


M - - - oy Oim - - - 
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V 


N 
Trp-oF-TONGUE NASAL 





On comparing the above diagrams it will be seen that the mouth 
adjustment for ‘n’ is precisely the same as that for ‘t’ and ‘d’, 
while the basic principle is identical with that of ‘m’. That is, 
while the upper surface of the tip of the tongue lies against the 
hard palate, close behind the upper front teeth, the voice flows out 
through the nose. 

“T’ and ‘d’ are formed actively, and ‘n’ passively, by the tip 
of the tongue in contact with the hard palate. 

‘N’ presents more difficulty than ‘m’ because of the speed and 
precision required to bring the tip of the tongue, directly it has 
been formed, to the required position on the lower jaw for the 
vowel which follows it. 

On the other hand, no movement of the upper lip takes place, 
as is the case in ‘m’. It can, and should, be raised well off the 
upper teeth in ‘n’. 

The same rules should be observed as in ‘m’. Leave mouth 
open after first syllable and breathe in through nose. Take care 
that the tongue does not leave the palate till the sound has ceased 
at the end of each syllable in the second column. 


VI 


Note. The ‘n’ is to be prolonged before the vowels in the exercise for 
purposes of development, but not in speaking. 


EXERCISE FOR ‘N’ 


N - - - ah ahn - - - 
N - - - ay ain - - - 
N - - - ee een - - - 
N - - - a (as in ‘an’) an - - - 


N - - -o Ore 
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N - - -00 OOn - - - 

N - - -i (as in ‘mine’) ine - - - 

N - - - ow own - - - 

N - - - oy oin - - - 
VII 


BACK-OF-TONGUE NASAL 





As will be seen in the above diagram, ‘ng’ has the same mouth 
adjustment as ‘k’ and hard ‘g’. Whereas the last-named letters 
are only articulated by the active separation of the back of the 
tongue and soft palate, ‘ng’ is formed by the passage of the voice 
through the nose while these two parts are passively in contact. 


The sound should cease before the parts are separated. 


‘NG’ only occurs in the middle or at the ends of words, never 
as initial letters. It is easier of formation than ‘n’ because the 
tip of the tongue plays no part in it and it can, and should, 
therefore be in adjustment with the lower jaw while the consonant 
is being formed for whatever vowel is in association with it. The - 
upper lip should be well raised off the top teeth. 


The same rules apply to ‘ng’ as to ‘m’ and ‘n’. 


VIII 
EXERCISE FoR ‘NG’ 


Directions. Open the teeth liberally for the vowel, keep the upper lip 
raised off them, and be careful that the tip of the tongue is correctly 


adjusted. 
Ang -- - 
Eng - - - 
Ing -- - 
Ong - - - 


Ung -- - 
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IX 
A rhs 
Upper surface of front of tongue in contact with hard palate. The 


edges of the tongue are free, and the vocalized stream of air passes 
out between them and the sides of the hard palate. 


It can be vocalized as freely as ‘m’, ‘n’, and ‘ng’, in which 
consonants, however, the tone passes through the nose. 


‘L’ is not easy to enunciate correctly, and mispronunciations 
of it are frequently heard. Sometimes ‘oo’ is substituted for it, 
such words as ‘chill’ being spoken, chi-oo. Whatever the variant 
of it may be, all the faults have the same origin, i.e. ALL are due 
to a retracted tongue. 


The tip of the tongue should be in light, passive adjustment with 
the hard palate, therefore a contraction of the root inevitably 
prevents a sufficiently forward position of the tip, without which 
the ‘1’ will be throaty. | 


No hard and fast rule can be given for the adjustment of the 
tip of the tongue in this letter, this depending on the shape of the 
mouth. In some cases the best result is obtained with a broad, flat 
adjustment; in others it will be better with the tip slightly curled 
back, like a rose petal. In each case the sides must be kept free. 
_ These two positions must be tried out to discover which suits the 

individual the better. Great care must be taken to bring the tip 
down after the ‘Il’ has been sounded to the correct position on 
the lower jaw for any vowel which follows it. 

Obviously the difficulty is greater if the curled-back tip of 
tongue position is necessary. Whichever type of adjustment is 
required the essential thing is to bring the tip of the tongue well 
forward. The upper lip must always be raised off the top teeth or 
the tone will be muffled. 


Xx 


EXERCISE FOR ‘L’ 


Note.—The ‘I’ is to be prolonged before the vowels in the exercise 
for purposes of development, but not in speaking. The sound must 
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cease at the end of each syllable in the second column before the tongue 


leaves the palate. 
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L---ah 
L --- ay 
L - -- ee 
L - - - i (as in ‘lip’) 
L---o 
L---00 
I, - - -1 (as in ‘lie’) 
L---ow 
L - - - oy 


‘E’ as in French ‘le’. 


Each line to be said several times, gradually increasing the speed. 


XI 


Practise the following for accurate differentiation of t, d, n, l. 


ahi - - - 
ale - - - 
eel] - - - 
il - -- 

ole - - - 
ool - - - 
ile - - - 
owl - - - 
oil - - - 


Distinctness must not be sacrificed to speed. 


Ne le de te le 
Te le ne de le 
De ne le te le 
Le te de ne de 
XII 


Each line to be said several times, gradually increasing the speed. 


Emphasize the second syllable. 


Keep the upper lip well raised off the teeth and be careful that the 
tip of the tongue drops instantly after the consonant to the correct 


position for the vowel. 


Ne-le, ne-lah, ne-le, 
Ne-le, _ne-lay, ne-le, 
Ne-le, ne-lee, ne-le, 
Ne-le, ne-lo, ne-le, 
Ne-le, ne-loo, ne-le, 
Ne-le, ne-li, _ ne-le, 
(as in ‘line’) 
Ne-le, ne-low, ne-le, 
(as in ‘ how’) 
Ne-le, ne-loy, ne-le, 


ne-lah, 
ne-lay, 
ne-lee, 
ne-lo, 
ne-loo, 
ne-li, 


ne-low, 


ne-loy, 


de 


ne-le, 
ne-le, 
ne-le, 
ne-le, 
ne-le, 
ne-le, 


ne-le, 


ne-le, 


SPEECH 


ne-lah. 
ne-lay. 
ne-lee. 
ne-lo. 
ne-loo. 
ne-li. 


ne-low. 


ne-loy. 
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XIII 
PHRASES FOR THE PRACTICE OF L, M, N, NG 


I am going down the lane. 

PH give him a ring. 

Aim lower on the target. 

On the maiz line. 

Tell him to put it on the bill. 

I rang the bell softly in the evening. 
Did she sing well? 

All roads lead to Rome. 

For me it teems with interest. 

Well done! 

I am going down the lane. 

Tell him to come with them. 

The length (not len’k’th) of the sung sound. 


XIV 


Here is the verse from Shelley’s ‘The Cloud’, to which allusion 
was made earlier in this chapter. Note that vocal consonants 
which are followed by a vowel are not printed in italics because 
these should not be prolonged. 


_ The ‘r’ when followed by a consonant or a mute ‘e’ is italicised, 
because it is then a vowel, and not a consonant. This will be 
explained in the next chapter. 


I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 
From the seas and the streams; 

I bear light shade from the leaves when laid 
In their noonday dreams. 

From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 
The sweet buds every one, 

When rocked to rest on their mother’s breast, 
As she dances about the sun. 

I wield the flail of the lashing hail 

And whiten the green plains under, 

And then again I dissolve it in rain, 

And laugh as I pass in thunder. 
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XV 
R 


The letter ‘r’ is extremely complex and presents many difficulties 
of enunciation. It is therefore dealt with separately in the next 
chapter. It has been listed in this chapter because it belongs to 
the class herein analysed. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX 
The Letter ‘R’ 


I 


Mispronunciation of the letter ‘r’ is very common. This may be 
ascribed partly to lazy articulation and partly to its complex nature. 


Ellis considered that there are no fewer than twelve different 
sounds of it. In present-day speech we rarely hear more than one, 
and that a mangled one. For practical purposes it will suffice to 
say that there should be two, and if perception of them can be 
awakened and correct utterance of them obtained the language 
will gain in dignity, clearness and sonority. 


Most people regard ‘r’as being solely a consonant, and say quite 
frankly that they cannot enunciate it. The remark is constantly 
made: ‘I can’t say the letter “r”.’ And it is left at that, no attempt 
being made to master it. That it is just as often a vowel sound as a 
consonant is hardly realized, if at all. 


THE CONSONANTAL ‘R’ 


Let us first examine its mechanism as a consonant. Correctly 
uttered, it is a ‘voiced trill’, that is, while a vocalized stream of air 
passes from the larynx through the mouth, the tip of the tongue 
beats very rapidly and lightly on the hard palate close behind the 
upper front teeth where ‘t’ and ‘d’ are formed. 


In the North of England and in parts of Scotland the tongue 
action is usually carried out without tone. 'The result is a harsh, 
ugly rattle. In the South of England the habit of eliding the ‘r’ is 
becoming general, and we hear: ‘Fo’ instance’, ‘se’ious’, etc. 
Sometimes ‘w’ is substituted for ‘r’, as ‘ wight’ instead of ‘right’, 
which may be either a survival of ‘baby talk’ or an actual defect of 
speech, that is, it may be due to a malformation of the mouth 
which makes it impossible to enunciate. 


If the mouth is normal anyone may acquire a correctly trilled 
‘r’ by diligent practice of suitable exercises. Such will be found in 
the next chapter. 
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One curious fault, which is by no means infrequent, is the 
_prefacing of words which commence with ‘r’ with ‘w’, thus, 
‘wrun’ instead of ‘run’. 


The question as to when the ‘r’ should be trilled is often asked, 
and here the student’s heart may be gladdened by a rule that has 
no exception. 


It should always be trilled before a vowel; never before a 
consonant or at the end of a phrase. But care must be taken not 
to fall into the error of carrying it over and commencing the next 
word with it, as: ‘Fo-rinstance’. The correct result is obtained 
by relaxing the diaphragm on the initial vowel, thus: 


For (trill), slight hold of the diaphragm, 
i (quick release of the diaphragm) nstance. 


The ‘for’ should be unaccented, and the ‘in’ accented smartly. 


Given a flow of sound, with quick, light beating of the tip of 
the tongue, there is no difficulty as to the how and when of the 
use of the trilled ‘r’. 


THE VOWEL ‘R’ 


The terms ‘throatal’, ‘vocal’, and ‘ vowel’ are applied indiscrimi- 
nately to describe this extremely subtle sound. 


‘The most accurate, and that which best enables its nature to be 
apprehended, is ‘vowel’. We have learnt earlier in these pages 
that one and the same tone, which emerges without form from the 
larynx, may emerge from the mouth as successive different 
vowels, these being brought about by changes in the shape of the 
mouth. Anyone who possesses a sufficiently acute ‘ear’ will 
recognize that this process takes place in the formation of the 
vowel ‘r’. 

Unfortunately, many people fail at first completely to hear this 
delicate sound. An appeal to the eye must then be made, and after 
seeing the change that takes place in the adjustment of the mouth 
in forming it, the capacity to hear it usually develops. Often it may 
be appreciated by a demonstration of what it is not rather than 
what it is. 
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Thus, the following words are pronounced by large numbers of 
people—especially in the South of England—exactly alike: 


Ore, awe. 
Door, daw. 
Sore, saw. 
More, maw. 


Not only is it incorrect to pronounce such words alike, but the 
failure to sound (not trill, unless followed by a word which com- 
mences with a vowel) is a great loss of rich, resonant tone. 


Listen to an impressive line of verse such as: 


I heard the wind roar 
spoken thus: 
I hea’d the wind raw! 


Listen to ‘Shut the daw’, and then to ‘shut the door’ properly 
spoken, and unless you are tone-deaf you will be amazed at the 
difference. 


The same mistake is made when the vowel ‘r’ is followed by a 
consonant. 


Compare the following: 


Lord, Lawd. 
Soared, Sawed. 


The loss of this resonant sound is serious in the values of verse. 
Listen to: 
My Lord, it was your father, 
spoken thus: 
My Lawd, it was yaw fatheh. 


Ever increasingly is Shakespeare delivered in this deplorable 
way. . 

Those, however, who desire to overcome this fault must not 
fall into the error of ‘burring’ the ‘r’ as in the Somersetshire 
dialect. ‘This is as incorrect as omitting it. Undoubtedly it is not 
easy to sound the ‘r’ in unaccented syllables, both when it is the 
final letter and when it is followed by another consonant, such as 
in ‘modern’. Such words as this are usually pronounced ‘mod’n’. 


Note the loss of tone when the ‘r’ is omitted. 
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If the ear fails to catch the sound of the correctly spoken ‘r’, 
a realization of it may be brought about by the eye. 


Use a mirror and watch the mouth when saying the following 
slowly: 
A good oar. 
What an idea! 


The final sound in ‘oar’ and ‘idea’ are practically the same. The 
person who never enunciates the vowel ‘r’ as such will seldom fail 
to say the word ‘idea’ correctly. By opening the teeth liberally for 
the final sound and prolonging it the change in the adjustment of 
the tongue, which is the ‘mechanism’ of this subtle sound, can 
be seen. Once it has been appreciated it can, with practice, be said 
correctly in all combinations. 


Nevertheless, it may not be possible to acquire it unaided, and 
in this case the assistance of a teacher should be sought. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN 


Exercises for the Acquirement of the 
Trilled ‘R’, and for giving Clear Articulation 
fey Th, N, L,.5, Sh,:Ch, sf 


The exercises which follow have been devised for the acquirement 
of a good, clear, lightly-trilled ‘r’. 

They have, however, a further objective which may not at first 
be apparent. All the consonants detailed above are formed on the 
hard palate, with the exception of ‘Th’, for which the tip of the 
tongue is placed slightly between the upper and lower front teeth. 

So it is obvious that in order to form no fewer than ten different 
consonants in the same place, by one and the same medium, 
minute degrees of alteration in the adjustment of the tongue must 
be required. 

The clear enunciation of them will be facilitated by subject- 
ing the tongue to a species of ‘drill’ such as is provided by the 
following exercises. 

I 


DrrecTIONs. Form the ‘t’ and ‘d’ as directed in Chapter XXIV. 
Begin slowly and increase the pace, but do not sacrifice distinctness 
to speed. 
This applies to all the subsequent exercises. 
“e’ as in French ‘le’. 
(a) Open the teeth freely for each syllable, accenting each equally. 
Te, de, Te, de, Te, de, Te, de, Te, de, Te, de, Te, de, Te, de. 
(6) Open the teeth slightly in the ‘Te’ but liberally in the ‘de’. 
Emphasize second syllable. 
Tede, 'Tede, Tede, Tede, Tede, Tede, Tede, Tede. 


(c) Open the teeth liberally on each syllable. Begin slowly and 
increase the speed, repeating the groups till all the breath has 
been used up. 


Te, de, de, de; Te, de, de, de; Te, de, de, de; Te, de, de, de. 
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(d) Open the teeth liberally on each syllable of the first group. In the 
second group open liberally only on second and third syllable. 


Hold on the first of the hyphenated ‘d’s’ and release on the 
second. Emphasize italicised syllables—ded, pronounced dead. 


Take a good breath, commence slowly, increase the speed, and 
go on repeating the two groups till all the breath has been used up. 


Te, de, de, Teded-de, etc. 

To be done like the previous exercise, opening teeth liberally on 
third and fourth syllables. 

'Tededed-de, tededed-de, tededed-de, tededed-de. 


(e 


~— 


II 
THE TRILLED ‘R’ 


Note. No hard and fast rule can be given as to the best approach 
to the acquirement of a good trilled ‘r’, as this varies very much 
in individuals. Some achieve it best from ‘p’ or ‘b’, others from 
‘t’ or ‘d’. Ascertain this by experimenting with the following 
exercises, and take into practice first whichever seems the more 


helpful. 


_Drrections. The tip of the tongue should beat very lightly on the 
hard palate close to the upper front teeth. Take care to bring it 
instantly into contact with the lower jaw as required for the particular 
vowel at the end of each group of syllables. A buzzing sound should 
be heard throughout the beating. The corners of the lips must be 
directed forward and the top lip raised completely off the upper front 
teeth. The last point 1s very important. If the lip lies on the teeth the 
vibration of the ‘r’ will be dulled or even prevented. 

Accent the last syllable of each group, opening the teeth diberally 
(sufficiently for a good ‘ah’), but only slightly for the preceding ones. 


Throughout the ‘e’ as in French ‘le’. 


(a) Tetete, tetetete, tetetetre. 
Tetete, tetetete, tetetetrah. 
Tetete, tetetete, tetetetray. 
Tetete, tetetete, tetetetree. 
Tetete, tetetete, tetetetro. 
Tetete, tetetete, tetetetroo. 
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Tetete, tetetete, tetetetri (as in ‘time’). 
Tetete, tetetete, tetetetrow (as in ‘town’). 
Tetete, tetetete, tetetetroy. 


(b) Repeat, using ‘d’ as follows: 
Tedede, tededede, tedededre, etc. 


iil 


First syllable of each group ‘e’ as in ‘led’. 
(a) Ped-dede, ped-dede, ped-dede, ped-dede, prah. 
Ped-dede, ped-dede, ped-dede, ped-dede, pray. 
Ped-dede, ped-dede, ped-dede, ped-dede, pree. 
Ped-dede, ped-dede, ped-dede, ped-dede, pro. 
Ped-dede, ped-dede, ped-dede, ped-dede, proo. 
Ped-dede, ped-dede, ped-dede, ped-dede, pri (as in ‘ pride’). 
Ped-dede, ped-dede, ped-dede, ped-dede, prow (as in ‘ pound’). 
Ped-dede, ped-dede, ped-dede, ped-dede, proy. 


(6) Do the foregoing, substituting ‘b’ for ‘p’, thus: 
Bed-dede, bed-dede, bed-dede, bed-dede, brah, etc. 


IV 
Cr AND GR 


Back of tongue contact followed instantly by rapid tip of tongue 
beating on hard palate. 

These combinations are often found very difficult. 

Two mistakes are common. One is the separation of the two 
consonants so that there is a slight vowel sound between them, 
thus: 

C-row, G-row 


The other is that of forming the ‘r’ with the back of the tongue 
where the contact is made for the ‘c’ and ‘g’. The result is an 
‘r’ which is totally unEnglish. 

When the tip of tongue ‘r’ has been acquired through practice 
of the foregoing exercises, add the following, when any error in 
saying ‘r’ after either of these letters will at once be detected and 


should easily be corrected. 
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Pronounce the ‘c’ and ‘g’ hard throughout. 


Ced-dede, 
Ced-dede, 
Ced-dede, 
Ced-dede, 
Ced-dede, 
Ced-dede, 
Ced-dede, 
Ced-dede, 


ced-dede, 
ced-dede, 
ced-dede, 
ced-dede, 
ced-dede, 
ced-dede, 
ced-dede, 
ced-dede, 


ced-dede, 
ced-dede, 
ced-dede, 
ced-dede, 
ced-dede, 
ced-dede, 
ced-dede, 
ced-dede, 


ced-dede, 
ced-dede, 
ced-dede, 
ced-dede, 
ced-dede, 
ced-dede, 
ced-dede, 
ced-dede, 
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crah. 

cray. 

cree. 

cro. 

croo. 

cri (as in ‘crime’). 
crow (asin ‘ crowd’). 
croy. 


Repeat this exercise, substituting ‘g’ (hard) for ‘c’ ; thus: 
Ged-dede, ged-dede, ged-dede, ged-dede, grah. 


Repeat, substituting ‘d’. 


PHRASES FOR PRACTICE 


In the crater. 
On the grass. 
Good cream. 
The grass is green. 
She cried and groaned. 
_ Don’t dream of it. 
They grew gradually. 
Bread crumbs. 
The organ grinder (do not say ‘awgan’). 
That is no crime. 
A grand Christmas Tree. 
Dripping candlegrease. 
A ground frost. 
She was crowned with roses. 
Lean against the groyne. 
Drained to the dregs. 


V 
Worps COMMENCING WITH ‘R’ 


It is often found more difficult to enunciate ‘r’ correctly at the 
beginning of a word than when it is preceded by another con- 
sonant as in the foregoing exercises. This is usually due to failure 
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to ‘vocalize’ it, and to omitting to raise the upper lip off the teeth. 
Even if it has been vocalized it will be ‘smothered’ if the lip is 
permitted to lie on the teeth. It is also imperative to place the tip 
of the tongue well forward. 

Accent each second syllable and open the teeth for it liberally, 
taking care to secure the correct place of contact for the tip of the 
tongue in the vowels. 

Watch the mouth in a mirror. 


(a) 'Tede, tede, tere, terah. 


(5) 


Tede, tede, tere, teray. 

Tede, tede, tere, teree. 

Tede, tede, tere, tero. 

Tede, tede, tere, teroo. 

Tede, tede, tere, teri (as in ‘ride’). 
Tede, tede, tere, terow (as in ‘round’). 
Tede, tede, tere, teroy. 


Words for practice: 


Rather, rain, reap. 
Ragged, roses, rude. 
Right, round, royal. 


Phrases: 


Each phrase to be said three times: slowly, medium pace, fast. Use 
mirror. 


I rested under the red may tree. 
A ragged rascal. 

Rotting root crops. 

Roast the crab apples. 

Rust red ribbon looks rich. 
Round the rocks he ran. 

A right royal rest house. 

Ride straight as a rule. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT 


Breath Letters 


I 
H, Tu, Tz, 8, Z, Su, Zu, F; V, WH 


We defined the nature and formation of ‘h’ in Chapter XXII, 
and we saw that considerable confusion exists in the matter of 
‘Breath’ consonants. The student will now appreciate that a 
contributory factor in this confusion is the loose terminology used 
in describing them. Probably only voice trainers are aware of the 
prevailing ignorance as to their nature, an ignorance which is 
undoubtedly one of the causes of indistinct articulation of them. 
An astonishing number of persons are unaware that there are 
three pronunciations of ‘s’ and two of ‘th’, and actually hear 
no difference between the correctly spoken ‘th’ in two such words 
as ‘thunder’ and ‘thus’. And though many may have heard the 
terms ‘breath’ or ‘buzz’ or ‘voiced’ in relation to the letter ‘s’, 
they do not know what is meant by them. 

If terminology is not graphic it is worse than useless. 

I shall therefore use Ellis’s terms ‘hiss’ and ‘buzz’, which 
exactly describe the process which takes place in forming these 
letters. 


il 
TH AND TH 


Tip of Tongue between the Teeth 


We will commence by studying ‘th’, the only tip of tongue 
letter which is not formed on the hard palate. 

Though ‘th’ is a digraph, viz.: two letters which express one 
sound, it has two pronunciations, as we have seen, one being a 
‘hiss’ and the other a ‘buzz’. The Concise Oxford Dictionary 
spells the pronunciation of the buzzed one, ‘dh’. For the voice 
student this is most misleading, for it suggests that the contact- 
place of the tip of the tongue is, as in ‘d’, on the hard palate. 
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There may be a small percentage of mouths that can render 
‘th’ correctly in this way, but for the majority it will be necessary 
to have the tip of the tongue slightly between the upper and lower 
front teeth, otherwise it is likely that ‘d’ will be said instead of 
‘th’, such a word as ‘then’ being pronounced ‘den’. This is 
quite common. 


Chambers’s Dictionary indicates the buzzed ‘th’ by printing it 
in italics, an admirable plan which will be followed in these pages 
when dealing with its pronunciation. 

The difference between the hissed and buzzed ‘th’ will be best 
appreciated by practising them in pairs. 

Do not allow more breath to escape in the hiss than is absolutely 
necessary. Short and sharp give the best result. 


The buzzed ‘th’ takes twice as long, and has both pressure and 
tone. 


Hissed Buzzed 
Thank Than 
Thane They 
Thin This 
Thigh Thy 
Thousand Thou 
Thought Though 
Thunder Thus. 
III 


PHRASES FOR PRACTICE OF THE ABOVE 


He might have thanked them more cordially than that. 
This paper is too thin. 

Thine is the thigh bone. 

I thought it though I did not say so. 

I think they say thee and thou. 

Thus the thunder rolled. 

The thought is without parallel. 

Athwart the saddle. 

A soft answer turneth away wrath. 
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IV 
S (HISSED) 


Upper surface of front of tongue, except at the tip, in light approxi- 
mation with the hard palate 


For clear articulation of the hissed ‘s’ two things are essential. 
The top lip must be raised off the upper teeth, and the sides of 
the tongue must be in approximation with the upper side teeth 
and with the outer edges of the roof of the mouth. There must 
be a slight space between the tp of the tongue and the hard 
palate, through which the air should pass with a clear hiss. 

It is important that the hiss should be as short as possible. It is 
a sharp, penetrating sound and the smallest emission of air will 
carry. If overdone it is not only extremely ugly, but causes a 
considerable loss of breath. 

Practise the following syllables 1n accordance with the above 
directions, using a mirror and listening attentively. 

Take care that the tip of the tongue drops instantly to the required 
contact with the lower jaw for the vowels which follow it. 


Sah, ask. Say, ace. See, eece. 
Sa (as in ‘say’), ace. So, oast. Soo, oos. 
Si (as in “side’), ice. Sow (as in ‘house’), ous. Soy, oice. 


V 
PHRASES FOR PRACTICE OF THE ABOVE 


Say each phrase three times. Slowly, medium pace, quickly. 


Ask for straight lace. 

Its fleece is whiter than snow. 
I’d sooner not sup. 

A side step. 

Sour and acid grapes. 

I say it’s soiled. 

Sound high ‘C’ softly. 
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vI 
THE Buzzep ‘S’ or ‘Z’ 
Tongue adjustment the same as for the hissed ‘ S’ 


The buzzed ‘S’ and the letter ‘Z’ are identical. They are to the 
hissed “‘s’ what ‘d’ is to ‘t’. ‘Z’ and ‘d’ are differentiated from 
‘s’ and ‘t’ by a slightly slower emission of the breath, vocalized, 
and there is more pressure in the adjustment of the tongue on the 
hard palate. 

Though the buzzed ‘s’ is easier to say than the hissed ‘s’, 
there is a tendency to ‘scamp’ it, both as regards length and sound. 
It should be given full value, and care should be taken always to 
vocalize it. 

Examples of both forms of ‘s’ are given in the following 
phrases in order that the difference between them may be appre- 
ciated. 


The buzzed ‘s’ is printed in italics, as 1s also the buzzed ‘th’. 


Ask for a vase for the flowers. 
So the roses are small. 

It was because he said so. 
Say it slowly and easily. 
These are in this order. 

He goes softly. 

As I was singing the song. 
Old music is sweet. 

His was a hiss. 

A zealous saint. 

Did you see the spray from the waves? 
It struck the sides. 


Vil 
‘ SH > 
‘Sh’ is a digraph, that is, the two letters represent one sound. 
In it the upper surface of the tongue is in relation with the hard 


palate with the same adjustment as that of ‘t’, but without being 
in contact with it, and the breath passes freely between the two. 
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If the hand be placed over the diaphragm, it will be found that 
the air passes out as uninterruptedly as it does in the hissed ‘s’. 

The lips should be directed forward. It is essential that the 
tongue should be adjusted well forward, otherwise the sound will 
be ‘thick’, and there will be a prejudicial reaction upon the 
quality of any vowel following it. 

Further, if the tongue be too far back it is impossible to 
enunciate a trilled ‘r’ after it. Test this in the word ‘shrew’ and 
you will find that the ‘sh’ sounds hollow, the tongue cannot form 
the ‘r’, and the vowel will be muffled. 


Vill 
S= ZH’ 


The third pronunciation of ‘s’ which has been dealt with in 
Group B of the vocal consonants in Chapter XXII must be 
included here. This is the ‘s’ in ‘treasure’, ‘leisure’, etc. Ellis 
calls it the ‘medial zh’. It is very common in French, but though 
it occurs quite frequently in English, it is usually overloooked. It 
is, of course, the second of the two component parts of j (d+zh). 
It is never found at the commencement of a word. Like ‘sh’, it 
is a digraph, and it has the same tongue adjustment. 


IX 
5 Oars ‘V b] 
Upper teeth resting on lower lip while emission of at takes place 


When the formation of ‘f’ and ‘v’ is understood there is no 
difficulty in articulating them correctly. Lack of knowledge of 
their nature is, however, very general, with the result that they 
are frequently omitted altogether. 

They correspond in type to the ‘th’ and ‘s’ pairs respectively. 

Take a hand mirror and watch how they are made. 

‘F’, as we learned in the section on Breath Letters in Chap- 
ter XXII, is formed by a sharp release of air by the diaphragm 
while the upper teeth rest lightly on the lower lip. 
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The mouth position in ‘v’ is exactly the same, but there is 
more pressure of the teeth on the lower lip, whilst the emission of 
air is rather slower and is semi-vocalized, i.e. buzzed. 

The upper lip and the tip of the tongue take no part in their 
formation, so the lip should be raised well off the top teeth, and 
when either letter is followed by a vowel the tip of the tongue 
should be in the position required for it. A common fault is that 
of omitting to raise the upper lip. This interferes with the passing 
out of the breath and prevents clear articulation of the letters. 


x 
EXERCISE FOR ‘F’ AND ‘V’ 


Directions. Push the corners of the lips forward, and raise the 
upper lip well off the top teeth. Be careful that the tip of the tongue 
ts adjusted correctly for each vowel. 


Fah, Vah, 
Fay, Vay, 
Fee, Vee, 
Fo, Vo, 
Foo, Voo, 
Fi (as in ‘find’), Vi (as in ‘vine’), 
Fow, Vow, 
Foy, Voy, 
Af, av, 
Afe, ave, 
Eef, eve, 
Off” OV, 
Ife, ive, 
it, iv. 
XI 


PHRASES FOR PRACTICE OF ‘F’ AND ‘V’ 
Each phrase to be said three times: Slowly, medium pace, and quickly 


Far from being a varlet. 
I fain would have a weather vane. 
I fear the wind will veer. 
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Their foe is the vole. 

What a fine vine. 

I vow that fowl is old. 

He found a good berth for the voyage. 
It’s safe to save. 

Don’t leave her near the reef. 

If we had a sieve. 

I’m off on the fourth of November. 


Note. ‘Of? zs pronounced ‘ov’. 


XII 
‘WH’ 
Lips in position of ‘OO’, with emission of breath 
The tendency which is rapidly increasing to omit the ‘h’ in 
words commencing with ‘wh’ is very regrettable. The difficulty 
experienced by foreigners in understanding the speaking of English 


is thereby much increased. Why should words such as the 
following be pronounced alike? 


What, wot. 

Whine, wine. 
Where, wear. 
Wheel, weal. 


It is unnecessary to multiply examples. Scores will spring to 
mind. Difficulty of articulation cannot be advanced as an excuse 
for the omission of the ‘h’. It is sheer laziness. Anyone who can 
say ‘who’ can say ‘what’. It is the easiest thing imaginable to 
pronounce ‘wh’ correctly. | 

All that is required is to place the lips in the ‘OO’ position 
and to allow a little air to escape. Note that it must be only a 
very little. 

Those who are in the habit of sounding the ‘h’ in words com- 
mencing with ‘wh’ may, of course, omit the following exercise. 

Those who do not are advised to practise it. Words beginning 
respectively with ‘wh’ and ‘w’ are contrasted in order to bring 
home the bearing upon the sense of omission of the ‘h’. 
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XIII 
PHRASES FOR THE PRACTICE OF ‘WH’ 


Do we wot for what he waits? 

I want the way to make curds and whey. 
While she weaves her wiles. 

He whined about the wine. 

I wear it wherever I go. 

The wheel turns in weal and woe. 

Which way did the witch go? 

The wight wants white wattles. 

Why was she white with fright? 

Where was he whiling away the weary hours? 


Note. The letter ‘x’ is not included in the foregoing tabulation 
of consonants. The reason for its omission is that it is a combina- 
tion of ‘k’ and ‘s’. Thus the spelling of the pronunciation of the 
word ‘fix’ is ‘fiks’. This will appear in the next chapter, which 
deals with sequences of two or more consonants. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE 


Combinations of Two or More 


Consonants 


It will be remembered that in Chapter XXII the mouth pro- 
cesses which take place in saying the word ‘scrambled’ were 
described. 


The analysis of the complicated muscle actions and readjust- 
ments required for its accurate enunciation will have brought 
home the wisdom of deferring the practice of two or more con- 
sonants in succession until the formation of consonants was 
understood, and the muscles of articulation trained and brought 
under control. 


Two or more consonants present the least difficulty at the 
beginning of a word. They are more difficult in the middle of a 
word of more than one syllable, and most difficult at the end. 


We shall, therefore, commence by the practice of them at the 
beginning. - 

The fault most commonly found here is a tendency to be too 
slow, and to dwell too long on each, in particular on the second 
consonant. This prolongation almost amounts to being a syllable. 
Thus, the word ‘splash’ is said as if there were a mute ‘e’ between 
the first and second, and second and third letters, i.e. S(e)p(e)lash. 
There should never be a half-voiced syllable, or a gap, between 
consonants. They should succeed each other quickly and smartly. 


It should be noted that in some instances two consonants can 
be formed simultaneously, as, for instance, ‘Pl’. The lips can form 
the ‘p’ while at the same time the tip of the tongue is forming the 
‘1’ on the hard palate. Incisiveness is, therefore, much easier of 
achievement than in such a combination as ‘Str’. These three 
consonants must necessarily be formed in sequence because the 
tip of the tongue is employed in the formation of each. It follows, 
therefore, that a high degree of mobility and speed is required for 
their crisp utterance. Lacking this they will be blurred and 
indistinct. 
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We will commence by examining ‘Ch’ and ‘J’, each of which 
is composed of two consonants, spoken in succession. 


‘6 Ch bd ae tohs b] 
When their component parts are realized they present no difficulty, 


but it must be understood that though they are in sequence they 
must be enunciated smartly without dwelling on either. 


‘J b) ae dzh > 
This combination is more difficult than ‘ch’ by reason of the 
pressure required for the ‘d’, with its accompanying half-voiced 
sound, followed by the somewhat lengthy ‘buzz’ of the ‘zh’. 
Here we have a good reason for considering the ‘d’ as an ‘explo- 
sive’, as this prevents dwelling on it unduly. 

Owing to the considerable pressure which is used in forming 
the ‘d’, the tip of the tongue frequently fails to drop from the 
upper to the lower jaw, thus interfering with the free egress of 
the voice. 

Always keep the top lip well raised off the upper teeth, or the sound 
will be deadened, and be careful that the tip of the tongue makes the 
required contact with the lower jaw for any vowel which follows. 

Practise the following syllables and phrases, taking care to differ- 
entiate between the ‘Ch’ and ‘}? accurately. 


I 

Cha, jah. Latch, wedge. 
Chay, jay. Watch, wodge. 
SCE, « )-jee: Leech, ejaculate. 
ono, °-jo. Chuck, judge. 
Choo, joo. Witch, language. 
Chi, ji. Ratchet, rage. 
Chow, jow. 

II 


Each phrase to be said three times. Slowly, medium pace, and quickly. 


The charger jumped into the ditch. 
I washed the watch with a wodge of tissue paper. 
He ejaculated, that’s a leech. 
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The witch used bad language. 

It’s rash to touch the ratchet with rage. 
Potatoes in their jackets. 

The jays are hatched. 

That is change for James. 

Get a chop at the butcher’s for John. 


Accurate, incisive articulation of two or more consonants at 
the beginning of words can be achieved by commencing with the 
consonant which immediately precedes the vowel, and working 
backward, as is shown in the following exercises. Accuracy will 
be brought about by this practice in a surprisingly easy way, and 
the greater difficulty of final consonants will thereby be much 
lessened. 


III 
Lass, class, lass, glass. 
Last, classed, _last, glassed. 
Ream, cream, read, greed. 
Lay, play, laid, played. 
Team, steam, ream, stream. 
Lip, slip, leap, sleep. 
Ray, bray, pray, spray. 
Lame, flame, lie, fly. 
Ray, fray, lout, cloud. 
Nail, snail, mote, smote. 
Kate, skate, queer, square. 
Reed, creed, screed. 
Rue, shrew, rhyme, shrine. 
IV 
Two OR MORE FINAL CONSONANTS 
All, fall, fault, fill, filled. 
Alp, help, helped, gulf, engulfed. 
Kill, kiln, killed, film, filmed. 
Trunk, trunks, faint, faints. 
Bank, banks, banked. 
Reigns, reigned, rank, ranks. 


COMBINATIONS OF TWO OR MORE CONSONANTS 


Perch, perched, 
France, french, 
Rift, rifts, 
Road, __ roads, 
Rattle, _ rattles, 
Trend, trends, 
Top, topped, 
Sag, sagged, 
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pinch, _ pinched. 
fringe, _ fringed. 
knife, knives, knifed. 
rod, rood, roods, rug, rugs. 
riddle, _ riddled. 
depress, depressed. 
tip, tipped, sap, sapped. 
gag, gagged. 
V 


Some of the most difficult sequences are: ct, cts, fth, fths, xth, 
xths, pths, sts, th’d, nds. One or other of the letters is constantly 
left out, e.g.: ‘Fac’s’ for ‘Facts’, ‘fith’ for ‘fifth’. They must be 
practised until they can be said quickly and accurately. 


Fac, 
Fif, 
Sik, 
Dep, 
Breath, 
Mid, 
Fist, 
Trust, 
Foal, 
Fine, 
Ten, 


fact, 
fifth, 
siks, 
depth, 


facts, __ Pict, Picts. 

fifths,  fifthly. 

siksth = sixth, sixths, sixthly. 
depths, clothe, clothes. 


breaths, breathe, breathes, breathed. 


mids, 
fists, 
trusts. 
fold, 
find, 
tend, 


midst. 

host, hosts, roost, roosts. 
folds, shield, shields. 

finds. 

tends, wound, wounds. 


. 


CHAPTER THIRTY 


Common Faults of Careless 


Pronunciation 


I 


The need for accurate enunciation will be brought home by a 
consideration of the following tabulation of mispronunciations 
which are constantly heard. Some of these have already been 
alluded to in the analysis of the formation of vowels and con- 
sonants, but for convenience of reference they are now gathered 
together. 

The list is so startling, indeed, it may be said, so shocking, that 
it will surely lead us to take stock of ourselves. No ‘Cockneyisms’ 
or provincialisms are given. The mispronunciations are heard from 
the mouths of persons of education and are due to carelessness or | 
laziness. 


II 


OMISSION OF VOWEL 


Omissions of vowels, as in ‘I’d rather he didn’t come’, are not 
included. These are quite permissible in informal speech. 

Say each pair of phrases and compare them carefully. Note the 
loss of tone when the vowel is omitted. 


He c’n come. He can come. 

T day. To-day. 

Th’ man w’s here. The man was here. 

That ’s f’me to say. That is for me to say. 

Away fr’m home. Away from home. 

He said th’t they sh’d come. _—_ He said that they should come. 
I ’nvariably did so. I invariably did so. 

Y’d better do it. You had better do it. 

"T was not. It was not. 

I do ’bject. I do object. 


I ’llow th’m. I allow them. 
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Ideel. 
Libr’y. 
Lib’ ral. 
Welc’m. 
Germ’n. 
xcept. 
Fam’ly. 
Caref?lly. 


Ideal. 
Library. 
Liberal. 
Welcome. 
German. 
Except. 
Family. 
Carefully. 


OMISSION OF Two VOWELS 


Tahr. 


‘Tower (ah-oo-u). 


OMISSION OF THREE VOWELS 


Vahlet. 


Violet (ah 7 0 00). 


SUBSTITUTION OF ONE VOWEL FOR ANOTHER 


Visable. 
Quate. 
Jest. 
Shaw. 
Figger. 
Markit. 
Rosis. 
Educatid. 


Visible. 
Quite. 
Just. 
Sure. 
Figure. 
Market. 
Roses. 
Educated. 


OMISSION OF CONSONANT 


He an’ I. 
O!’ Clo’s. 
Bes’ man. 
Laughin’. 


Thi’ shall. 


Wot. 
Fif’ly. 
Fi’ths. 
Fac’s. 
Ghos’s. 


He and I. 
Old Clothes. 
Best man. 
Laughing. 
This shall. 
What. 
Fifthly. 
Fifths. 
Facts. 
Ghosts. 
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Ghas’ly. Ghastly. 
Raw. Roar. 

Cahd. Card. 

Mod’n. Modern. 

Fo’ everyone. For everyone. 
Mothe’. Mother. 


Many who assert that they cannot articulate ‘r’ before a vowel 
will insert one where none exists, e.g.: 


The law r of England, 
The idea r of such a thing. 


Obviously this is grossly incorrect. 


SUBSTITUTION OF ONE CONSONANT FOR ANOTHER 


Immejately. Immediately. 
Ejucate. Educate. 
Nacher. Nature. 
Lawd. Lord. 
Nawth. North. 
Becos (Hiss). Because (Buzz). 
Ing-come. Income. 
Cong-cave. Concave. 

IV 


CAUSE OF THE FOREGOING FAULTS 


Weare not concerned in these pages with faults in pronunciation if 
they are due to lack of education. They only concern us if due to 
carelessness. If, however, the eye should fall on this chapter 
before the previous matter has been read and the exercises 
practised, I beg that no experiments be made to speak the words 
detailed in it correctly. Lacking flexibility of the muscles of 
articulation there is every likelihood of exaggeration. Laboured, 
affected enunciation would probably be the result, and all attempt 
at betterment would be abandoned in disgust. The reader may, 
however, be confidently assured that, given the necessary 
practice, it is possible for anyone to overcome such faults and to 
speak accurately without the least exaggeration. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-ONE 
Syllabic Division 


I 


Wrong syllabic division is very common and lies at the root of the 
bad habit of ‘clipping’ vowels, indistinct consonants, and the 
frequent omission of one when there are two or more in sequence. 

The prejudicial effect of these faults upon the ‘carrying’ of the 
voice is little suspected, nor that they are responsible for many a 
‘muddle’ in articulating consonants. 

Few adults—unless they have devoted special study to good 
speech—are aware that a radical change has taken place in recent 
years in the method of syllabic division. ‘That which has been 
adopted is of incalculable value in the acquirement of clear 
articulation, and it is therefore desirable to analyse it closely and 
to understand the difference between it and the old method. 

My personal experience in the matter may be of interest. 

In my youth I took up the study of Italian for singing. Very 
vividly do I remember the outrage my British patriotism sus- 
tained when my teacher poured scorn and contumely upon our 
arrangement of consonants in the construction of syllables. 

“You English,’ he said, ‘divide your words quite wrongly. How 
can you expect to sing or speak properly if you shorten your 
syllables by closing them with consonants ?’ 

I was then too young to appreciate the stark truth of what he 
said. I could not see beyond my resentment at his criticism of 
English, feeling that he should confine himself to giving me 
instruction in Italian. 

Later, when I began to teach, I realized how right he was. © 

Here is a typical illustration of how the late method of syllabic 
division ‘telescopes’ the very vowel that is of the greatest im- 
portance in the word, and precipitates a landslide of the con- 
sonants. 

An actress brought her part in a new play which was in 
rehearsal to study with me. 

‘Before we do anything else,’ she said, ‘will you help me with 
a word that I “fall over” every time I come to it. Everybody 
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laughs and my tongue gets tied more hopelessly into knots at each 
rehearsal.’ 

I asked her to say it. 

‘Abom ...’ she began, and then stopped. 

“Try again,’ I said. 

She made several attempts, with the same result, except that 
once she got a slither of syllables after the first two, of which 
nothing was distinguishable but ‘ly’ at the end. 

The word proved to be ‘abominably’. 

I took it to pieces and made her say it slowly two or three times 
as follows, opening the teeth liberally for each vowel: 


A/bo/mi/na/bly. 
Then she was able to enunciate the word as a whole, at the first 
attempt, perfectly. 


This word is given in the Concise Oxford Dictionary thus: 
‘abo’ minably.’ 

In earlier dictionaries it was set forth: 
‘abom’ inably.’ 


Here is another case: 


A highly cultured man who was about to give a course of 
lectures on literature came to me to study voice production with 
-a view to good delivery. He, too, had a word that he so invariably 
tripped over that he had developed a positive complex about it, 
with the result that his speaking of any sentence in which he knew 
the word was coming became ragged and uncertain. 

The bugbear in his case was ‘inimical’. 

It was established in his mind according to the old syllabic 
division, i.e.: re nie 
and having reached the ‘m’ he could not get off it. 

I got him to say it slowly several times, thus: 

‘i/ni/mi/cal’, 
and all difficulty was gone. 


Prior to the publication of the Oxford Dictionary, I gave as my 
reason for revising the then accepted method of syllabic division 
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that it militated against ‘carrying’ tone for public speaking, by 
reason of the inevitable shortening of the vowels and blurring of 
the consonants. Frequently it was not easy to persuade people to 
set aside the ruling of the dictionary. 

It is pleasant now to find oneself in agreement with authority. 

We Britons, however, do not take kindly to change. The 
attitude ‘What was good enough for my grandmother is good 
enough for me’ still prevails, and, despite the authority we now 
have on this really important matter, it is often necessary to take 
considerable trouble to bring about conviction as to the desirability 
of adopting the new method. 

Let anyone who doubts it work carefully through the following 
‘comparison’ exercise. If he cannot hear the gain that will 
certainly be effected in tone and diction by the new method, let 
him stand at one end of a long room and get a friend to listen to 
him at the other end. There will be no doubt as to the verdict, 
given that the listener has ‘ears to hear’. 


Directions. Speak the first line of each three in the ordinary manner. 
Say each syllable of the second line slowly, and quite separately, 
opening the teeth liberally for each vowel. Then say the third line 
connectedly. 


Noth’ing mat’ters but the inev’ itable. 
No/thing ma/tters but the in/e/vi/ta/ble. 
Nothing matters but the inevitable. 


Thrill’ ers are inim’ical to lit’erature. 
Thri/llers are 1/ni/mi/cal to li/te/ra/ture. 


Thrillers are inimical to literature. 


A warm’ er jack’et for Feb’ruary. 
A war/mer ja/cket for Fe/bru/a/ry. 
A warmer jacket for February. 


In’nocence is the meas’ure of hap’piness. 
I/nno/cence is the mea’sure of ha/ppi/ness. 
Innocence is the measure of happiness. 
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2 


Those who find after working through the exercises detailed in 
these pages that their diction is still unsatisfactory, should practise 
the following: 


I 


Whisper a page of ordinary prose so distinctly that every word can 
be understood by a person with his back turned to you at the 
opposite end of a long room. Take care not to make throatal effort. 
By reason of no tone being used the muscles of articulation are 
compelled to work energetically, whereby they are strengthened. 
This practice is of value in bringing home the bearing upon 
being understood of vigorous enunciation of the consonants. 


II 


Close the teeth firmly. Read a page of ordinary prose syllabically, 
keeping the teeth closed throughout, and exaggerate the move- 
ments of the tongue and lips. Read the page through again clearly 
and distinctly, using the lips normally, but exaggerating the 
opening of the teeth for the vowels in words and syllables which 
are important to the sense. 

A surprising gain in easy, clear articulation will be effected by 
these two exercises. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-TWO 
Speech Defects 


Reference to defects of speech cannot be omitted from a book on 
the speaking voice. It must, however, be understood that only 
general principles can be dealt with. Each defect must be treated 
individually, and frequently special exercises must be devised. 

One trouble, however, can be summarily disposed of, that of 
stammering. 

Let it be said at once quite definitely that stammering is not a 
defect of speech. It is a nervous disorder, for the treatment of which 
a combination of psychic and physical means is required. Elocu- 
tionary measures are not only useless, but in nine cases out of ten 
make the trouble infinitely worse. 

The advice of an expert should be sought, and the sooner after 
the trouble first commences the better. No greater mistake can 
be made than to leave it unattended to in the hope that it will be 
outgrown. It may safely be said that for one stammerer who 
outgrows the trouble ninety-nine grow into it. 

The idea that it may be outgrown is fostered by the fact that as 
the stammerer grows older he develops an adroitness in evading 
words that he fears and substituting others for them. This is 
misleading and dangerous, because sooner or later a word that is 
important cannot be avoided, and then disaster follows. 

Stammering should be treated as soon as a child can respond 
to what is required of it; and, if it is taken in hand before the ‘fear 
complex’ develops, cure is quick and permanent. If treatment is 
deferred a lengthy course will be needed, involving an expenditure 
of much time and money. 

Those who desire more information on this matter than can be 
included in these pages are advised to procure the book on 
Stammering, which is the joint work of my parents and myself, 
published by Messrs. Bailliere, Tindal and Cox, at 3s. 6d. 


Bona-fide defects of speech are: 


Cleft-palate speech, lisping, inability to say the letters ‘r’ and 
*1’, and general failure to enunciate consonants, sometimes called 
‘Lalling’. 
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Many faults in articulation are wrongly described as defects, 
being merely the substitution of one letter for another. Such are 
saying ‘f’ and ‘v’ for ‘th’, and ‘w’ for ‘r’. These are usually 
a survival of “baby talk’ and can generally be corrected without 
much difficulty by the practice of exercises described in these 
pages. 

The first thing to ascertain in regard to lisping and inability to 
articulate ‘r’ and ‘1’ is whether there is any abnormality in the 
formation of the mouth or tongue, in which case medical help 
must be sought. 

If the mouth is normal and the failure due to wrong muscle 
action—which again may have its origin in ‘baby talk’—the 
mispronunciation can be overcome by suitable exercises. 

Cleft-palate speech is, of course, due to malformation of the 
palate. This condition is now treated operatively in infancy, and 
there is then every hope of being able to bring about more or less 
normal speech, which, obviously, is a matter for an expert. The 
surgeon who performs the operation will usually suggest a teacher 
who is competent to carry out the work. 

Speedy results cannot be hoped for. Long, patient training is 
usually needed, and this should be undertaken as soon as the child 
commences to speak. 

In conclusion, I strongly advise that medical examination of the 
nose, throat and mouth be sought wherever a defect of speech of 
any kind is present. It is useless to adopt speech training or 
elocutionary measures until it has been ascertained whether there 
is any abnormality for which surgical treatment is required. 
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Introduction 


Before turning our attention to the acquirement of good delivery, 
let us consider an analogy which may be drawn from learning to play 
upon an instrument. A potential pianist, for example, may have 
musical capacity of a high order, but he will not be able to express 
it until he has trained his fingers and wrists, for which hours of 
steady daily practice are needed. Only when his muscles carry out 
their work like automata, requiring no attention or conscious 
direction, will the artist be set free for interpretation and 
expression. 

So with the speaker. The voice, as we have seen, is a musical 
instrument. He must learn to play upon it. He must train, co- 
ordinate and bring under control the very large number of 
muscles concerned in its function, an infinitely larger number than 
those of the pianist. Not only so, but in all probability a con- 
siderable amount of muscle re-education will have to be done, for 
wrong habits may already have been formed. 

The need for mastery of the technique of voice production 
before the study of interpretation, and before embarking on 
performance, is understood in the case of singing. It is far from 
being realized that it is equally necessary in relation to the use of 
the speaking voice. 

The reason is not far to seek. Everyone can speak—somehow. 

Those who have followed the analysis of cause and effect 
detailed in the First Part of this book, and who have worked 
through the exercises there given, will now appreciate that good 
speech is by no means fortuitous, but that, like every other art, it 
has its underlying science, to which patient study must be devoted. 

This basic work is now behind us, and the exercises which 
follow are those pertaining directly to Delivery. 


CHAPTER ONE 


Carrying- Power 


I 


Readers of these pages are advised to study the theory and practice 
of delivery which follow as though their objective were a career 
involving public speaking. This will be an incentive to overcome 
the habit of ‘close and inward’ speech. No fears need be enter- 
tained that it will lead to exaggerated methods in private life. 

First get the voice out. Learn to speak with the freedom and 
amplitude required to fill a large building. Reduction to smaller 
proportions will follow automatically. What, then, is the first 
consideration in speaking, so as to be heard in an auditorium of 
any size? 

The term most generally employed is ‘pitch’, and a very mis- 
leading one it is. 

‘The “pitch” of this church (theatre, court, hall) is difficult. 
Don’t let your voice drop.’ 

Advice such as this is constantly given, and it almost invariably 
results in ‘pitching’ the voice too high. Flow and resonance are 
impaired, and the very fault that the speaker has been warned 
against, that of ‘dropping’ the voice, is thereby engendered. 

If phrases begin high they must inevitably drop, and the last 
words will be inaudible. This is another instance of the danger of 
loose terminology. If the word ‘pitch’ is used in conjunction with 
the caution not to ‘let the voice drop’ an unnaturally high tone 
is likely to be used. 

I have found the most helpful and suggestive term is that of 
‘wave-length’. The wave-length of the sound of the speaker’s 
voice must be that which will reach to the farthest confines of the 
auditorium. 

The student then understands that ‘pitch’, i.e. high or low, has 
nothing to do with being heard. Further, he will realize that if a 
phrase is commenced on a high note it is certain to fall, and, in 
addition, that the explosive attack which is almost always asso- 
ciated with it will cause his voice to return to its starting point, 
boomerang-like. 
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He will see that, having acquired pure vowels, forward tone, 
co-vibrations, and clear enunciation of consonants, it only remains 
to employ the right length of the vowels, the sound-carriers, and 
his voice will travel to all parts of the largest auditorium. 

The question of pitch is easily settled. The golden rule is to 
begin in the middle of the voice. Movement either up or down in 
accordance with the demands of the sense will then present no 
difficulty. 

The only case in which a high note should be employed to 
commence on is when the words to be spoken are in the nature of 
an exclamation. 


Test this as follows: 
Good Gracious! 
What an idea! 
Did you ever hear of such a thing! 


Utter these remarks quite naturally and it will be found that 
they commence on a high pitch and end on a low one. 

It will be obvious, therefore, that if this tonal progression is 
employed in speaking delivery will be entirely exclamatory. In 
addition to the fact already mentioned that the last word is usually 
inaudible, the effect is monotonous and irritating. 


2 
THE ACCENTED SYLLABLE 


Before taking up practice for the acquirement of carrying-power 
it will be necessary to clear our minds on the subject of the 
accented syllable. So incomplete is the conception which is 
generally held as to its nature that it may be described as that 
dangerous thing, a half-truth, for it is undoubtedly a considerable 
factor in limiting carrying-power. 

Nine persons out of every ten, when asked to define their idea 
of the accented syllable, offer an involved statement which, 
reduced to plain language, amounts to this: 

“The accented syllable is one that is hit harder than the un- 
accented one.’ 

Stress is half the truth. The other half is length. Challenged on 
this some few will recall having been told something about 
‘length’, but are quite vague as to what it is. This is evident in 
their manner of speaking. 
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So here we have one of the causes of the ‘clipped’ vowels 
to which critics of public speakers allude with increasing frequency. 

The vowel in the accented syllable must have length. Stress will 
take care of itself, but length will not. 

To produce long vowels more breath is required, together with 
a liberal opening of the mouth, 1.e. the teeth, and the opening must 
be maintained for a sufficient period of time for the sound to flow 
from its starting point to the ears of the listeners. The British 
habit of ‘close and inward’ speech is the stumbling-block. 'The 
result is that in public speaking—perhaps in response to adjura- 
tion from the back of the auditorium to ‘speak up’—more and 
more stress is employed, and the greater the stress the more 
detrimental is it to flowing tone. The voice is started explosively 
and is emitted in a series of disconnected jerks. Monotony is 
inevitable, for consonants cannot be inflected, consequently lack 
of length of vowels means lack of inflexion. Further, rhythm— 
that magic element in speech which gives light, life, and variety— 
will simply be non-existent. 


3 


THE UNACCENTED SYLLABLE 


If the accented syllable suffers from lack of vowel length, un- 
accented syllables and words have practically none. 

Glance again at Chapter XXX, ‘Common Faults of Careless 
Pronunciation’, and you will see that in the unaccented syllable 
the vowel is frequently omitted entirely. 

Take up any book on phonetics—and, remember, phonetics 
register speech as it zs, not as it should be—and you will find that 
all unaccented syllables such as ‘ir’, ‘ur’, or ‘er’, and even the 
‘o’ in ‘from’ and ‘to’, are represented by the same spelling, viz.: 
‘er’. It is shocking to think of ‘from’ being pronounced ‘frerm’, 
and ‘to’ ‘ter’. And even this indeterminate vowel sound shows 
signs of disappearing. 

‘From Manchester to Bradford’ is at present rendered phoneti- 
cally as: 

‘Frerm Manchester ter Bradford’. Before long we shall find 
it set forth as: 

‘Fr’m Manch’st’ t’ Bradf’d.’ 
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It is little suspected that the reason efforts to secure correct 
pronunciation of unaccented syllables have not been successful 
is that when an attempt is made to speak them accurately no 
attention 1s paid to the vowel in the accented syllable. When this is 
only stressed and not prolonged, the unaccented syllable, correctly 
pronounced, will have too much importance, and will sound 
exaggerated. It will mean, further, that speech will be unnatural 
and devoid of rhythm. This leads to the assumption that a natural 
manner of speech is incompatible with sounding all the vowels. 

Sheer nonsense. Most certainly it is possible to give each vowel 
its proper length without producing an effect of exaggeration. It is 
done by Germans, French and Italians. Why not by us? 

But such is the laziness with which English is spoken that the 
fact must be faced that good speech will indeed be impossible 
unless the muscles of articulation are trained in childhood, or 
unless in adult life they are subjected to a process of re-education. 
I am, perhaps, open to the charge of ‘special pleading’, so let us 
see what our former Poet Laureate, Dr. Robert Bridges, said on 
the subject in his English Pronunciation. 


“The awkward self-conscious pronunciation of to (instead 
of ter) only comes from a want of facility in articulation; it is 
a clumsiness or sluggishness of the lips, due to imperfect 
training and carelessness, to a want, that is, which the teacher 
has to supply; it is his affair to teach “articulation”’, to educate 
the lips and tongue, and not to encourage slovenly habits. If 
children were taught from the first to differentiate the un- 
accented vowels correctly, they would do that as unconsciously 
as they now slur them. In French schools this is done: and that 
is the reason why their adults pronounce so well.’ 


Milton and Bridges! Yes, it is to the poets we must look for a 
standard of pronunciation. The reason is obvious. What becomes 
of verse when the vowel in the accented syllable is clipped, and 
that in the unaccented syllable is either omitted or smudged so 
that all unaccented syllables have the same indeterminate sound? 
The music of the verse, indeed verse itself, is destroyed. If the 
thought of the massacre of the noble English language will not 
rouse effort to overcome bad habit, perhaps the necessary 
stimulus will be provided by desire to overcome inaudibility. 
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So it is evident that carrying-power will be impossible of 
achievement—except at the cost of forcing, which will sooner or 
later injure the delicate vocal mechanism—if vowels are clipped 
or omitted. 

The remedy, as Dr. Bridges pointed out, is in the hands of our 
teachers. But it must be clearly understood that faults such as we 
are faced with cannot be overcome by elocutionary instruction, 
which—as the dictionary states—is concerned ‘solely with 
utterance or delivery’. 

Muscle training based on knowledge of vocal physiology and 
of the mechanics of articulation must be undertaken, such as has 
been detailed in these pages. And after a lifetime spent in carrying 
out such work I can assert with the confidence of experience that, 
if the mouth be normal, everyone can by these means achieve 
pure, distinct speech, free from affectation or pedantry, that can 
be heard and understood in private life and in public. 


CHAPTER TWO 


Position: Its Bearing upon Resonance 


I 


Resonance, and consequently the carrying-power of the voice, is 
materially affected by the carriage of the body. 

We have dealt with what may be called ‘local’ resonance, such 
as the reinforcement of the laryngeal tone resulting from focusing 
it upon the hard palate and upper front teeth, and by co-vibra- 
tions in the nasal passages, and the speaker will have discovered 
how materially the latter can be assisted by dilation of the nostrils 
whereby the walls of the nasal cavity are rendered firm. 

The bearing upon resonance of a taut medium may be appre- 
ciated from a moment’s consideration of the parchment of a drum. 
If the drumhead has been unscrewed, allowing the parchment to 
become slack, there will be little or no reverberation, however 
excellent the performance of the drummer. So with all parts 
which act as resonators to the voice. 

Few speakers realize that the entire body is a resonator. The 
co-vibrations of a resonant voice may not only be sensed in every 
bone and muscle, but they may actually be communicated to 
another person’s body. Many people have noticed this when 
sitting side by side on a couch. Even though their bodies have not 
been in contact, the vibrations have been transmitted through the 
medium of the furniture. 

We know that co-vibrations are felt in different parts of the 
body, i.e. the chest, the nose, the head. We also know that so 
tangible is the sensation that it has led many to suppose that the 
voice actually flows into these parts. The fallacy of this idea will 
now be realized. 

Whilst direct control of all of these important co-vibrations, 
such as we have over the voice itself, is not possible, it zs possible 
to secure such conditions and adjustments as will enormously 
facilitate their development, a fact which is much more generally 
appreciated by singers than by speakers. Cause and effect are 
more keenly realised by singers, but even so there is singularly 
little exact information on the matter and consequently wildly 
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fanciful directions are given. For instance, students have been 
told that the sounding-board of the voice is the right leg, and that 
in order to obtain good, ringing high notes the weight of the body 
must be thrown on it! Absurd as it seems, there is a germ of truth 
in the idea, and an examination of it will help to bring realization 
to the student of the speaking voice as to the bearing of good 
carriage upon resonance. 

‘Platform’ singers and speakers stand more often than not with 
one foot advanced, and it is usually the right one. Now, if the 
weight is on the back leg—the left one—the knee of the right leg 
will be bent. Test the effect of the right knee being straight and 
bent alternately, and if it has never occurred to you before you 
will be surprised. Stand opposite a long mirror with the right foot 
slightly advanced. Brace the knee and throw the weight of the 
body on the ball of the right foot. Hold the head erect and keep 
the chin in—not down. The shoulders will then be down and back, 
the upper chest raised and firm, the lower ribs (the floating ones) 
expanded, the diaphragm free to move with ease, and ‘below the 
belt’ will be pleasantly taut. 

Deliver a speech in this position, preferably something decla- 
matory. You will find yourself in control of your breath. From 
A to Z of the vocal mechanism there will be an exhilarating 
feeling of ‘intention’ and you will be conscious of definite and 
effective resonance. 

On concluding the speech let the weight sink on the back leg 
and allow the knee of the leg that is advanced to bend. 

Note carefully what happens. The chin will either ‘poke’ or 
will be drawn in too much. The upper chest will drop, and ‘below 
the belt’ will bulge. All ugly and all prejudicial to the proper 
management of the voice. It is no exaggeration to say that in this 
position almost every part of the vocal mechanism is thrown out 
of gear. Take first the breathing. 

Place the hands over the lower ribs. When standing correctly 
these are raised and alert. Let the weight go back and they will 
drop, cramping the diaphragm, and preventing its free movement. 
This will be perfectly obvious. What will probably not be so 
obvious to the untrained observer is that the sinking of the upper 
chest, in addition to robbing it of tautness and thereby preventing 
its acting as a sounding-board, accelerates expiration and is one 
of the causes of ‘breathy’ tone. If the chin is drawn in too much 
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the throat will be cramped. If—as is more often the case—it is 
‘poked’ the laryngeal muscles will be tightened, a condition 
which is usually accompanied by a corresponding tightening of the 
joint of the jaw and the facial muscles. 

Further, slackness of the entire body results from wrong weight 
distribution, and a slack body is not a resonating medium. 

Those who have worked through the Breathing Gymnastics, 
detailed in Chapter IV of Part I, will have no difficulty in taking 
up the right stance, and if any of my readers omitted them, not 
seeing their bearing upon the training of the speaking voice, I 
earnestly advise taking them into practice forthwith. 

Not only is the error of standing with the weight on the back 
leg committed through ignorance, but students are actually 
instructed to adopt this position. For instance, the well-known 
teacher, Mr. Cairns James, Professor of Elocution at the Royal 
College of Music and the Guildhall School of Music, wrote, in 
his Introduction to The Golden Reciter : 


* ... Move the front foot some three or four inches in advance 
of the other and throw the weight of the body entirely on the back 
foot. This leaves the front foot free to move at the reciter’s 
discretion when a change of posture is necessary.’ The italics 
are mine. 


That this ‘stance leaves the front foot free to move’ is quite 
beside the mark. When it is desired to change the position it is 
perfectly easy to advance the back leg, allowing the weight to fall 
on that foot as the change is made. 


2 


It is also necessary to take into account that bad position in sitting 
also has an equally prejudicial effect upon breathing and resonance. 
Care should be taken to sit in such a way that the base of the lungs 
is not cramped, and that the shoulders are not allowed to drop 
forward. Actors, in particular, should bear this in mind, for entire 
scenes in modern plays are often acted sitting down. 

In daily life conversation is mainly carried on when seated. If 
the trunk is allowed to ‘sag’; in other words, if people sit ‘all of a 
heap’, speaking will either be attended with effort, or it will be so 
lacking in ‘ring’ as to be largely unintelligible. 

Those who will devote the requisite time and attention to 
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secure correct positions in standing and sitting will be amply 
rewarded in the gain that will be effected in ease of breathing, 
resonance, and also in physical comfort. 


3 
One other point should be observed in connection with position 
in speaking. 

It is often necessary for public speakers, and also for teachers, 
to read a passage from a book or manuscript, or to refer to notes. 
The material should always be held well up and out. In the 
majority of cases it is held too low, and too close to the body. 
This necessitates bending the head down, which cramps the larynx 
and makes effective opening of the mouth impossible. Pitch is 
thereby limited to two or three notes, inflexion is impeded, and 
the voice is directed downward to the speaker’s feet instead of into 
the auditorium. 

Such a position is as prejudicial to resonance as when the 
stance is at fault. 


4 

The delivery of the clergy suffers greatly in all these respects, 
because lecterns are seldom adjustable, consequently if a man be 
tall the head is necessarily downbent. Throaty tone, with vocal 
strain, is inevitable. All lecterns should be adjustable, like music 
stands, both as to height and as to the slant of the desk. Public 
speakers other than the clergy have not to contend with this 
difficulty, yet it is often not easy to persuade them to hold their 
notes, or reading matter, up and away from the body. They fancy 
that this presents a ‘mannered’ appearance. 


5 

Those who are not convinced should refer the matter to any 
unprejudiced person, and they will be assured that in the right 
position they convey an impression of dignified assurance and 
control. In the wrong position, whether of stance or in the holding 
of papers, they look ill at ease, and veriest amateurs—not a 
condition which gains the confidence of listeners. Everyone is 
familiar with the fact that when a public speaker rises to his feet 
to address an audience, good, easy carriage conveys, before a 
word has been uttered, that here is someone who will be worth 
listening to. 


CHAPTER THREE 


The Practice of Verse 


I 


That the practice of verse is of great value in the speaking of 
prose is very little appreciated; indeed, students are often advised 
against it as likely to result in a sing-song stilted delivery. Even 
those desirous of acting in Shakespeare’s plays are so warned, 
presumably because in the prevailing cult of naturalism his verse 
is constantly spoken as if it were prose. It is difficult to understand 
how advocates of this method justify it in view of the fact that 
many passages of prose are contained in his plays. Obviously, 
therefore, the verse should be spoken as such. That verse is 
sometimes semi-chanted, and meaning sacrificed to mere vocality, 
is no reason for treating it as prose, with clipped vowels, lack of 
rhythm and ‘dropped’ ends of lines. The remedy is to learn to 
speak it properly. 

Only a spontaneous genius can speak verse worthily without 
the technique that is acquired by study and practice. Such genius 
is so rare as to be negligible. In present-day speech it is rare to find 
continuity of tone, modulation, rhythm, inflexion, and variety of 
pace. A sweeping indictment but a true one. 

Realization of these faults, which make a total of deadly mono- 
tony, can best—it might almost be said, can only—be brought 
about by practice in the speaking of verse. If a person has no sense 
of tonal continuity and of rhythm it is most unlikely that it will be 
developed by reading prose, however noble it may be, nor indeed 
by haphazard, unguided reading of verse. There must be appre- 
ciation of the technique it is desired to acquire by these means. 

Lovers of verse may feel outraged at the thought of an ulterior 
motive, at what appears to be an intention to make use of it as 
‘drill’. They need not be. The goddess at whose feet they worship 
will not be besmirched or cheapened by approach to her being 
made with the object of acquiring the ability to speak well. Quite 
the contrary. The practice of verse will stimulate perception and 
realization of the beauty in it that to many would otherwise 
remain unknown. 
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Despite the valuable work that has been done by means of the 
Verse-Speaking Competitions there are still very many persons 
who declare that poetry bores them. Such a lamentable condition 
will vanish with study, and rare will be the instances in which 
appreciation of verse fails to be awakened by it. From it will be 
developed a capacity for the clear, musical and intelligent speaking 
of prose which will surprise those who have previously given no 
study to the speaking of verse. 


Pe 
CONTINUITY OF TONE AND RHYTHM 


Two basic factors, Continuity of Tone and Rhythm, must be 
mastered before Inflexion, and Variety of Tone and Pace, can be 
considered. 

Few people have any conception of continuity of tone: little 
in verse and none in prose. 

The axiom: If there is no break in the sense there should be no 
break in the tone, conveys nothing to them. Indeed, many adults 
seem to be in a condition of arrested development as regards 
linking word to word in a phrase, and seem not to have got beyond 
the child’s first attempt at reading, i.e.: 

The (stop) cat (stop) and (stop) the (stop) dog. 

This may seem an unkindly exaggerated statement. Those who 
are occupied in training the speaking voice know how lamentably 
true it is, and, oddly enough, the very people who stop between 
words do not observe the pauses in the sense. 

How rare it is to find anyone who can read at sight intelligently 
—or intelligibly. 

Obviously if the voice be allowed to stop where there is no break 
in the sense, and does not stop where there is, it is difficult for 
listeners to understand what is said, especially as with such 
disconnected delivery there is neither rhythm nor variety of pace. 

The first step is to learn to sustain the tone unbrokenly through 
a phrase. In order to accomplish this vowels must be long, and 
consonants—except the vocal ones—must be short and incisive. 


The ‘mechanics’ required to bring this about are: 
(a) Control of breath. 
(6) Maintained vibration of the vocal ligaments. 
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(c) Open throat. 
(d) Flexibility of the joint of the jaw. 
(e) Mobile, controlled tongue, cheeks and lips. 


It will now be appreciated that technique such as this is not 
fortuitous, but must be acquired through practice of the exercises 
detailed in Part I. To those who have mastered them the work now 
to come will present little or no difficulty. 

First let us carry out a simple experiment which will bring 
realization of what takes place in sustaining sound. 

Place a finger tip lightly on the larynx and read a paragraph, or 
preferably a verse of poetry, in the ordinary way. It will be found 
that a vibration can be felt in the larynx as each vowel is sounded. 

If the habit be present of lack of continuity of tone there will be a 
perceptible cessation of the vibration at the end of each word. 

Most people are so totally unaware of the manner in which they 
speak that they are quite unable to hear their faults, and it is 
therefore of great value to secure understanding of this basic one— 
which bars the path of progress—by the tangible evidence of the 
vibrations of the voice. It will also help them to appreciate why 
the first step to be taken in order to speak with continuity of tone 
is the practice of chanting. Verse is used for two reasons: first, 
because the measured length of the lines is of great assistance; 
second, because, necessarily, rhythm is at the same time being 
practised. 

No more helpful poem can be found for this purpose than 
Kingsley’s ‘Ode to the North-East Wind’. 


I 


Directions. The management of the breath and the tone is to be 
carried out precisely as described in Breathing Exercise No. IV. Note 
that the steady sustaining of the sound will be in exact proportion with 
the smoothness of the return of the diaphragm in the expiration. 

The student will now be able to realize as he could not in the early 
stages that sustained tone depends on the control of the air by the dia- 
phragm. At the end of each note, and of each chanted phrase, rest 
for a few seconds, breathing ordinarily. 

Each line of verse must be chanted as if it were one long word. No 
break in the sound must be permitted between the end of one word and 
the beginning of the next. Open the teeth liberally and keep them open 
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twice as long for the long vowel as for the short one. Use the lips as 
directed in Chapter XVII. Be careful that the tip of the tongue comes 
instantly into the required place of contact on the lower jaw for the 
vowels. Form all explosives and breath letters quickly and incisively, 
and dwell a moment on those vocal consonants which are printed in 
italics. Remember that when they are followed by another consonant 
they must be sounded right up to it, and that when they occur at the 
endof a phrase the voice must cease before the mouth closure is released. 


Ode to the North-East Wind 


r~ Andante 





(a) 
(as in bell’) 
(6) We - - - lco-me bla---ck nor-th ea = ste -r. 
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ea ---m ae we ----- zen ho ------- me. 


Notice that the respective lengths of the vowels are indicated by 
long and short lines, and that the consonants are allocated to their 
proper places. 

It will here be found instructive to compare the old and new 
method of syllabic division, and to note the great gain in tone and 
smoothness effected by the latter. Speak the following lines as 
marked and observe the difference. 

Old Method. Wel’come black’ north eas’ter. 

New Method. We-\come bla-ck nor-th ea-ste-r. 

Note also how the vowels usually defined as ‘short’ become 
long when they occur in the accented syllables, and you will 
appreciate how misleading the term may be. 


A good illustration of this occurs in the following line: 


From thy frozen home. 


Each ‘o’ is in an accented syllable and should therefore be 
sustained for twice the length of the ‘y’ in ‘thy’ and the ‘e’ in 
‘frozen’. But the ‘o’ in ‘from’ is called ‘short’. Speak it short and 
you will find that the diaphragm stops, and with it the sound, and 
that there will be a tonal gap between ‘from’ and ‘thy’. 

Test this again in comparing the words ‘hop’ and ‘hope’, and 

P 
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note the abruptness with which the sound stops in the ‘o’ of ‘hop’, 
in contrast with the ‘flow’ in the ‘o’ in ‘hope’. From the tonal 
point of view the difference is much better defined by the terms 
‘bright’ and ‘dull’, for there is nothing to prevent a ‘dull’ vowel 
from being long. The old terminology is such a stumbling-block 
in speaking that it is much better dropped and the terms used 
which I have suggested. 

Here is the rest of the poem for practice on the lines of the 
verses that have been given in detail. Vary the pitch of the starting 
note, but do not chant higher or lower than is easy in the voice. 


Ti-red we-a—tre o-f su—mme-t. 
Ti—tred o-f gau—dy-gla—tre, 

Show—er-s so—ft a-nd stea—mi-ng, 
Ho—t a-nd brea—thle-ss ai—r. 


Ti—ted o-f li—stle-ss drea—mi-ng, 
Throu—gh the-la—zy—da—y : 

Jo—via-—l wi—nd o-f wi—nte-r 
Tur—as u-s ou—t to—pla—y. 


Swee—p the-go—/de-n ree—d be-ds, 
Cri—sp the-la—zy—di—ke; 

Hu—wnge-r i—nto-ma—dne-ss 
E—very-plu—ngi-ng pi—ke. 


Fi—Il the-di—ke wi-th wi—ld-fow—/; 
Fi—lI] the-mar—sh wi-th sni—pe; 

Whi—le o-n drea—ry—moor—la-nds 
Lo—nely—cur—lew—pi—pe. 


Throu—gh the—bla—ck fi-r fo—re-st 
Thu—nde-r har—sh a-nd dry— 

Sca—tte-ri-ng dow—xn the-sno—w fla—kes 
O—ff the-cur—d/e-d sky—. 


Har—k! the-bra—ve Nor-th ea-ste-r! 
Brea—st hi-gh lie—s the-scent, 

O—xn by—ho—It a-nd hea—dla-nd 
O—ve-r hea—th a-nd be—at. 
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Chi—me, ye-da—pple-d dar—lings, 
Throu—gh the-slee—t a—nd sno—w, 

Who—ca-n o—ve-rri—de you—? 
Le—t the-hor—se-s go—. 


Go—! a-nd re—st to-mo—trro-w, 
Hu—ti-ng i—n you-r drea—ms, 
Whi—le ou-r ska—tes a-re ri—ngi-ng 

Oe’—r the-fro—ze-1 strea—ams. 


Le—t the-lu—sciou-s sou—th wi-nd 
Brea—the i-n lo—ve-rs’ si—ghs, 

Whi—le the-la—zy-ga—lla—nts 
Ba—sk i-n la—die-s’ eye—s. 


Wha—t doe-s he— bu-t so—ften 
Hear—t a-li—ke a-nd pe—n? 

*Ti—s the-har—d grey-wea—the-r 
Bree—ds har-—d Eng—(g)li-shme-n. 


Wha—t’s the-so—ft Sou-th we—ste-r? 
*Ti—s the-la—die-s’ bree—ze, 

Bri—ngi-ng ho—me thei-r true—lo—ves 
Ou—t of a—ll the-sea—-s. 


Bu—t the—bla—ck Nor-th ea—ste-tr, 
Throu—gh the-snow—sto-rm hur—led, 

Dri—ves ou-t Eng—(g)li-sh hear—ts o-f oa—k 
.sea—war-d rou—nd the-wor—ld. 


Co—me a-s ca—me ou-r fa—ther-s, 
He—ra—Ide—d by-thee,— 

Co—nque-ri-ng fro—m the- ea—stwar-d, 
Lor—ds by-la—nd a-nd sea—. 


Co—me, a-nd stro—ng wi-thi—n u-s 
Sti—r the- Vi—kings’ bloo—d; 

Bra—ci-ng brai—n a-nd si—ne-w; 
Blo—w, thou-wi—nd o-f Go—d! 


Note.—We shall speak the foregoing poem, and also the 
succeeding ones, when we have dealt with Inflexion, which will 
follow in the next chapter. 
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3 


SPEED 


It will be found much more difficult to achieve and maintain 
continuity of tone in quick speech, especially when phrases com- 
mence with an unaccented syllable and when the rhythm is 
variable. 


The following extracts are pointers to what is required, the 
first from Blake’s ‘Songs of Innocence’, and the second from ‘'The 
Pied Piper of Hamelin’. 


II 


Follow the directions given at the beginning of Exercise I for the 
management of the breath and voice. Practise the passages slowly 
at first. As the speed is increased take care that there is no loss of 
continuity of tone, and that correct proportion is maintained 
between the long and short vowels. 


Note the special difficulty in the following poem where lines 
commence with two unaccented syllables. It will be wise, to start 
with, to prolong the vowel slightly in the first one, gradually 
reducing it as pace is gained, but never to the extent of omission. 
The beginning of the second line, and similar ones, when spoken 
with speed, must never be clipped, thus: 


“’n th’ dimpling stream...’ 


(as in ‘ bell’) 


(as in ‘man’) 
(6) A—nd the-di—mpli-ng strea—m ru—ns lau—ghi-ng by: 
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eeeereeee see eeeeeeeeeeereeeeeereseeezseeeeeeeeeeereereeeee eae 


(a) 
(as in «bel ny 


———————————— 
ES lt. yl bas bo bla advevecleovvevncdes 
(as in ‘man’) 


(6) A—nd the - gree—z hi - /] lau—ghs wi-th the - noi—se o-f i—t, 


FE RC 
SSS SSS 
roars 


And the green hill laughs with the noise of it. 

















ee 


a ee 


eereereeeteeeeeeseeeeeerseerseeeeeeseseeseveeee reese eeee eevee 


in in ‘ bell’) 





EN te gc ae ag 
(as in ‘man’ 











Foe RE Seater ge Ns UCC LR Uk te a eS 
SSS 
NS gee et a tar ea. wcoulh's aialwie alee 
(as in ‘ bell’) 
(6) Whe-n Ma—ry-a-nd Su—sa-na- nd E mi - ly— 
== ee 


seer eee eee eeeereeeereeeeeeeerereeereeevreeeeeeveeeer ee eevee ee eee 


ee x ‘is’) 
Ber Wi—th thei-r swee—t rou-nd mou—ths si-ng Ha—, Ha—, He— 








@ naam 


oy = 
With their aweet round mouths sing Pac®s Heo 4s Hes 
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—_ a a a i a a cs 





= a 


(as in ‘bell’) 


C—O 
C7.) Rad «pga ea DERBI 


(as in ‘bell’) 
(6) Whe—re ou-r ta—ble wi-th che—trie-s a-nd nu—ts i-s sprea—d, 


(as in Shum’) 











FG: oS eee 
(A) OO viccncscscscescesssecuceaee sats & itgtst i= 


(as in ‘to’) 
(b) 'To -si—ng the - swee—t cho—ru-s o-f Ha—, Ha—, He— 











| 
7 See 
To sing the sweet cho- rus. of Ha, Ha, He. 
Ill 
I 
re 
(7) ee - SESE 


(as in ‘air’) 


COE Pa EOE 


(b) O-f me—trry-crow-ds ju-stli-ng a-t pi—tchi-ng a-nd hu—stli-ng, 
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EIN, Cg hg sca Span <0 19 0 “a ane lala wie g'sie wet ele o.6 case cess 
(as in ‘ tall’) 
(6) Sma—ll fee-t we-re pa—tte-ri-ng, woo—de-n shoe-s cla—tte-ri-ng, 

















2 
eats eee oe ee eh eS 
== 2 ee 
St Sa ea eens tis bs hiken Ws % ds woe 0nls aie a oie 
(as in ‘man’ 
(6) A-nd a ll_ the - li—ttle - boy s a-nd gir ls, 
SSS 
EN Net POE NR ee rate TN oes et rte aga ake Sake eae 
(as in ‘is’) 


(6) Wi-th ro—sy -chee—ks a-nd fla—xe-n cur—ls, 











(b) <A-nd spar 








kli-ng tee—th a-nd eye—s li-ke pear 
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(as in ‘is’) 
(6) Tri—pping a-nd ski 





pping ra-m me——tri-ly-a—fte-r 


eeorceeveereeeeoeeveer eee eer eee eeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeee 


ihoreta 


SS 


The won-der-ful mu - sic with shou-ting and iiggheceeane 








Note. The last line of each stanza of the foregoing verses is 
given with melody and rhythm. If this cannot be sung it must be 
omitted, but it is desirable to do so if possible as inflexion and 
rhythm will be assisted thereby. 


We shall return to these verses and study the interpretation of 
them after we have discussed Inflexion. 


CHAPTER FOUR 
The ‘Mechanics’ of Inflexion 


I 


It will be wise to start with a definition of terms, for the words 
“‘inflexion’ and ‘intonation’ are constantly employed inter- 
changeably. 

For example, Professor Daniel Jones, in his Phonetic Tran- 
scription of English Prose, uses the word ‘inflexion’, and Mr. 
Percy H. Reaney, in his Elements of Speech Training, the word 
“intonation’ to convey one and the same thing. 

This is perfectly correct. Both words have the same meaning. 
But on examination we shall find that ‘intonation’ has a far wider 
application than has ‘inflexion’. It may mean any of the following: 

‘Reciting in singing voice; opening phrase of plain-song 
melody; utterance, production of musical tones; modulation 
of voice, accent.’ 


Inflexion means: 
‘Inflecting; inflected form of word; suffix, etc., used to inflect.’ 


And, second: ‘modulation of voice.’ 


So we see that whilst either word may be used to denote 
inflexion, intonation may mean other things. 

Let us, then, understand by inflexion, movement of pitch in and 
of either a word or phrase. 

Obviously, movement of pitch should take place spontaneously 
in response to feeling, to comprehension of the meaning of the 
words. But though the stimulus is mental it must be understood 
that the mechanism by which it is expressed is physical. A speaker 
may possess both feeling and intelligence and yet be unable to 
express them owing to lack of ear and to rigidity of the muscles 
governing pitch. 

There are three main types of inflexion: rising, falling, and 
compound or curved. These may be looked upon as the frame- 
work within which are endless gradations too subtle to define. 

The commonest fault in English speakers, as I have already 
mentioned, is the incessant use of the ‘falling’ inflexion. The 
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voice is allowed to drop at the end of every phrase, whether the 
sense is complete or not, with the result that more often than not 
the last word is not heard, and the general tonal effect is dreary and 
monotonous. 

As we have seen, this irritating fault is usually due to commenc- 
ing on too high a note, the cause of which may lie much deeper 
than either lack of intelligence or ‘ear’. 

Few would suspect, for instance, that ‘upper chest’ breathing is 
frequently responsible, and where this is the case, time and 
temper are wasted in trying to correct the inflexion. 

Teachers and Stage Directors find that a surprising number of 
persons are unable to copy a given inflexion. It is certainly not the 
business of a producer of plays to deal with incapacity that has its 
origin in errors of voice production. He can only attack effects, not 
causes. What can he do but say to the actor: ‘Keep it up—don’t 
let it drop’? And if the falling inflexion is due to commencing on 
too high a note, the result of ‘keeping it up’ will be an artificial, 
stilted, delivery. 

Producers, or those who ‘coach’ in delivery, may profitably 
indicate that an inflexion is faulty, and copy it to demonstrate the 
wrong impression it conveys, but to ‘pattern’ the tone desired 
over and over again, as is so often done, will rob the speaker of 
spontaneity and sincerity. If the mistake be due to failure to 
apprehend the author’s meaning, an analysis of it will enable the 
speaker to correct it if his technique is at his command. 

Faulty or limited range of inflexion are due far more to lack of 
technique than to want of feeling or intelligence, and deficiencies 
can in the majority of cases be made good, even in adult life, given 
the right instruction. By this must be understood training in voice 
production. As I have pointed out, it cannot be expected from a 
study of elocution, which is concerned only with delivery. 

I have mentioned that many speakers are under the impression 
that they have no ‘ear’, and that they ‘cannot sing a note’. If this 
really is the case they certainly will be unable to inflect. 

It is of considerable significance that where ‘ear’ is undeveloped, 
intervals that lie close together are not apprehended. When we 
consider that the smallest interval on the piano—the instrument 
which is used by students of voice—is a semitone, it will be readily 
understood that the far smaller degrees of pitch of the spoken 
tone can neither be heard nor reproduced. 
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I re-state these points because it is vital that students should 
understand the bearing of mobility of the muscles governing 
pitch upon ability to inflect. 

Anyone who did not realize this when reading Chapter IX, and 
who perhaps felt the work detailed in it beyond him, is advised to 
re-read it and to apply himself to the exercises. 

If monotony and lack of ability to inflect are present they can 
only be overcome by such means. ‘Tonal movement in the speaking 
voice is subtle and intangible. In the singing voice it is definite; the 
notes are fixed, and the student knows what he is doing. 

When Chapter IX has been mastered the student will find that 
he is ready to commence the study of Inflexion. 

We shall begin by copying, either from an instrument or 
another person’s voice, bold, widely separated intervals. The 
capacity to hear and produce smaller and smaller movements of 
pitch will soon develop. 


2 
EXERCISES FOR INFLEXION 
I 
RISING AND FALLING 


Directions. Listen to the notes, either sung or played upon an tnstru- 
ment. Try to sing them. Then listen to them again and check any 
mistakes. 
On no account sing and play them together. ‘Ear’ cannot be de- 
veloped in this way. 
Sing softly: if you sing loudly you will not be able to hear what 
you are doing. 
Sing 
P ——_ 
-@o 


SS 

















<n PS 
1. do soh, soh doh. doh doh!, 
BLS). BP eee ING Oo oie ve WG oc: 
ES an TE cl ee eee ea nerten teh ea 
Se a SSS Sea 
7 ae ne a Ee TT a tar Ty 
1. doh! — doh, doh doh! soh, soh me _ doh. 
arirXe O.40% Where are you? I am _ here. 
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II 


Directions. Do not think of the actual notes that were sung in the 
previous exercise, but allow the voice to ‘travel’ through the same tonal 
range. Let it move freely, and on no account tighten the throat. 


Speak 























1. doh me ray fah me soh doh! 
2. Are you co - ming out with me? 
2A 5 REEDS MIS 5 EEG SpE PRERES AY EBERT BH I 
th 3 | — 2 eee ae 
1. doh! — soh lah fah soh me doh 
2. Yes, I think that I will come. 
IV 
_ Speak 
Are you com - ing out with me? 
Yes, I think that ] will come. 
3 


COMPOUND OR CURVED INFLEXION 


Compound, or curved inflexion is a combination of the rising and 
falling inflexions on a single syllable. It may commence from 
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below, moving upwards, and then falling; or the process may be 
reversed, moving from above downwards and then rising. 

If the simple rising and falling inflexions shown in the previous 
exercises can be carried out there will be no difficulty in combining 
them. 

Here are a couple of illustrations showing the movement which 
takes place: 





a of 


4 


The foregoing examples will suffice to awaken perception of tonal 
movement. It is not desirable to carry on the practice of inflexions 
as such. A stilted artificiality would only too probably result. 
The student who is in control of his technique will now be able 
to take up the study of interpretation, and, given comprehension 
of the feeling and meaning of the text, together with imagination, 
the right inflexions will come spontaneously. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
Study of Inflexion in Verse 


I 


Inflexion can be studied best through the medium of verse, rhymed 
and blank, by reason of the ordered shape and length of the lines. 
Prose is much more difficult because of its variability, and should 
not be undertaken until inflexion comes freely in verse. 
We will make a start with the ‘Ode to the North-easter’, in 
which we have already laid the necessary foundation of continuity 
of tone and rhythm. 


Let us analyse the first verse: 


Wélcome, wild North-éaster !~ 
Shame it is to sée— 

Odes to évery zéphyr — 
Né@ er a vérse to thée.~ 


The long vowels are indicated by a line above them. This sign 
will be used henceforward to denote two things, the stressed 
syllable and the long vowel. Breathe (through the nose) for each 
line. Do not close the mouth at the end of a line unless the sense 
has been completed. 

The only inflexions that are marked are the rising and the 
falling, which are indicated thus: Rising, falling~. The subtle 
gradations that lie between these, or combine them, will not be 
indicated. To do so would induce artificial, stereotyped delivery. 
If the speaker understands the text, and his muscles are mobile 
and responsive, these finer inflexions will come spontaneously. 

Now to study the framework upon which the pattern is woven 
and the colours painted. 

The first line is an exclamation, consequently it is right here 
to commence on a high note, allowing the voice to fall with a sound 
of finality at its close. Make a definite pause at its conclusion. 

Examine the three lines which follow. They are in close 
sequence, the thought not reaching completion till the last word 
of the last line has been spoken. Obviously, therefore, the voice 
must not be allowed to drop at the end of lines two and three. 
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Remember that a falling inflexion indicates the conclusion of a 
sentence. So care must be taken to commence the second and 
third lines in the middle of the voice. No difficulty will then be 
experienced in getting the slight rise in pitch at the end of the 
line which will hold the listener’s attention and show him that 
something is to follow which belongs to, and carries on, the 
thought which is being expressed. 

As nearly as so subtle a thing as inflexion can be measured, it 
may be said that the rise in pitch is about half that of an interro- 
gation. It will consequently be appreciated that the end-of- 
phrase-rise must not be exaggerated. Those who have formed the 
habit of beginning every phrase on a high note and ending it, 
inevitably, on a low one, may find this difficult, and in order to 
achieve the ‘keeping-up’ of the end of a phrase, some exaggeration 
may be unavoidable at first. It must be toned down as soon as the 
rising inflexion has been acquired. 

Now examine the fourth line. The listener’s mind must be 
prepared for the fact that completion comes in the last word of the 
thought that goes through the three lines. It must therefore begin 
on a higher note than the second and third lines, and from this 
the voice should fall gradually to finality on the word ‘thee’. 

Having secured correct inflexion, study the meaning in detail, 
and decide if any of the stressed syllables have more importance 
than others. 

In the opening phrase the first syllable of ‘Welcome’ is clearly 
of greater moment than any other in the line, therefore give it 
more stress and the vowel more length. The same thing will be 
found in the second line, ‘shame’ being the most important. In 
the third line, ‘odes’, the first syllable of ‘every’ and of ‘zephyr’ 
must have weight and length. Do not overstress them—the 
rhythm will give this adequately—but take care of the length of 
the vowel in each of these syllables. If this is sacrificed to ‘stress’ 
the effect will be jerky. 

In the last line the thought culminates. The fact that no ode is 
written to the North-easter must be brought out by longer vowels 
and more intense tone in the words ‘ne’er’, ‘verse’, and ‘thee’. 

Two different characters of tone are required. The first line 
demands a brilliant, almost defiant quality. The second, third and 
fourth, which express the same thought, require the same tonal 
character, that of reproachful indignation. 
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Now ask yourself whether the four lines should be spoken at the 
same pace. Clearly not. The first line requires speed. The second 
should commence slowly, and the pace should increase gradually 
in it and in the third line. The fourth line should be spoken 
slowly. 

Finally the volume of tone must be considered. 

It is a golden rule when commencing the study of a piece to 
speak quietly. Only so can the student hear himself. Many a fault 
is not noticed if a loud tone is employed. This may appear para- 
doxical, but in point of fact a large volume of sound deafens the 
speaker and prevents him from appreciating what he is doing. 

After the subject-matter has been studied quietly, and the 
student is sure that what he is saying ‘rings true’, he should 
stand at one end of a large room and go through it again, amplifying 
without distorting. This is achieved by more breath, longer 
vowels, and more incisive consonants. 


2 


Now let us discuss the interpretation of the two examples given 
in Chapter III for the practice of speed. 


Here is Blake’s poem, marked for breathing places, long vowels 
and chief inflexions. 


LAUGHING SONG 


When the green woods laugh with the voice of joy,— 
And the dimpling stream runs laughing by;— 

When the air does laugh with our mérry wit,— 

And the greén hill laughs with the noise of it;— 


When the meadows laugh with lively gréén,— 

And the grasshopper laughs in the mérry scéne,— 
When Mary and Siisan and Emily— 

With their swéét round mouths sing, Ha, Ha, Hé!~ 


When the painted birds laugh in the shade, 
Where our table with chérries and nits is spread,— 
Come live and be mérry,_ and join with mé,— 

To sing the sweet chorus of Ha, Ha, He! 
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One thought is expressed in this poem—laughter. Nature and 
human being alike laugh. Every line sparkles with gaiety and joy, 
to convey which speed, a feathery lightness, and brilliant tone are 
required. Note how continuous its movement is. Only once does 
it cease before the end is reached, with the laugh that concludes 
the second verse. It will be found very instructive to read the poem 
through, allowing the voice to fall at the end of each line. All the 
gaiety will be wiped out. Go through it again, keeping the voice 
up at the end of every line, except the last ones of the third and 
fourth verses, and you will be astonished at the differenece. 

Take breath for every line. Speak the entire poem quickly and 
lightly, but do not rush from line to line. There is a punctuation 
mark at the end of each one (except after ‘Emily’). This indicates 
a pause, which not only gives the listener time to understand what 
has been said, but enables the speaker to achieve much greater 
speed. 

The pace should be maintained until the last two lines are 
reached. Here a process called by musicians ‘Allargando’ takes 
place; that is, a gradual broadening and enlarging of tone together 
with a reduction in the rate of movement. In order to do this 
effectually, take breath in the eleventh line after the word ‘merry’, 
and again at the end of the line. In the last line breathe after the 
word ‘chorus’. 

Note the interesting tonal progression of the majority of the 
lines. They begin lightly and softly with two unaccented syllables, 
gathering force and culminating in an important vowel in the 
middle, the volume then being maintained to the end of the line. 
This would obviously be lost if the voice were allowed to drop. 
The signs which would indicate this in music are as follows: 


fm coe 


When the green woods laugh with the voice of joy. 


c 


The extract from ‘The Pied Piper of Hamelin’ is given purely for 
practice in speed and in keeping the voice up at the ends of 
phrases. It presents no sentiment, and only one thought is 
expressed in it—speed. Speed of chattering, speed of little feet 
running, a hustle and a bustle. 

Q 
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Here it is, marked for long vowels and inflexion. The first two 
lines should be said in one breath. Do not breathe at the comma 
after ‘pattering’ in the third line, or ‘clapping’ in the fourth. 


Thére was a rustling that seemed like a bistling— 

Of mérry crowds jistling at pitching and histling,— 

Small feet were pattering, and wooden shées clattering, 
Little hands clapping, and little tongues chattering, — 
And,~ like fowls in a farm-yard when barley is scattering,— 
Out came the children rinning.~ 


4 


The analysis of the foregoing extracts is intended merely as a 
pointer to the student and a guide as to how to study. It is a 
general framework which the artist will clothe and colour. No 
exact, hard-and-fast rules can be laid down, without a risk of 
losing spontaneity and sincerity. 

‘Have I brought forth and expressed, as if the thoughts were 
my own, the author’s meaning?’ is what every student of the 
spoken word must ask himself. If he is possessed of intelligence 
he will know if he has succeeded. 

A piece should not be memorized prematurely. Study it carefully 
first, and by the time you have understood the thoughts expressed 
therein, and interpreted them correctly, you will probably find 
that you know it by heart. If not, a very little further study will 
give it to you. Never begin by committing the text to memory and 
studying the interpretation afterwards. Faults in technique and 
wrong inflexions are inevitably memorized too. These will be 
most difficult to eradicate afterwards. 


CHAPTER SIX 
The Speaking of Shakespeare 


I 


The study of Shakespeare is generally recognized as an integral 
part of education to-day, and it is lamentable to find how many 
young people look upon it as ‘lessons’ and, only too often, as by 
no means the most interesting of lessons. This is not so likely 
to be the case when the play is to be acted, for then it ‘comes 
alive’. 

But whether a Shakespeare play is being studied academically, 
as literature, or whether performance is the objective, apprecia- 
tion is limited to a very much greater degree than is suspected by 
lack of the technique which elucidates the meaning of the text and 
discloses its beauty. 


Without development and control of the muscles of breathing 
the pupil will stumble through the long, weighty lines of blank 
verse. He will often be unable to sustain his tone through one line, 
much less through a sequence of several in which there is no break 
in the sense, as is of frequent occurrence. Or if he does manage to 
get through them, he gabbles them so fast that the listener, unless 
he is familiar with the text, will have no idea what it is all about. 


More often than not every line is begun explosively on a high 
note, with the result that the voice tails off and the last word is 
inaudible. 'This fault, always objectionable, is nowhere so abomin- 
able as in the delivery of Shakespeare. 


Lastly, lacking mouth training, he will be unable to form and 
sustain pure, sonorous vowels. What becomes of the beat of the 
verse without these? 


Shakespeare’s language is not the language of to-day. It is as 
necessary to study how to pronounce it—and by ‘pronounce’ I 
mean how to articulate it—as it is to learn how to pronounce a 
foreign language. Without such study the speaking of both will be 
halting. An excellent knowledge of a foreign language may be 
acquired on paper without any facility whatsoever to speak it. 
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Precisely so is it with Shakespeare, with the added difficulty that 
whereas the foreign language is chiefly studied in prose, Shake- 
speare must be studied and spoken as verse. For the purposes of the 
argument we can leave aside the comparatively rare prose passages. 
It is significant that Shakespeare puts his verse into the mouths 
of Kings and Queens, Cardinals and Courtiers, and his prose more 
often than not into the mouths of cobblers, drunken porters and 
the like. 

We are interested and keen in what we can do, or have some 
hope of being able to do. With what we cannot do we are apt to 
be bored and restive. I can vouch for the fact that in innumerable 
cases students who had previously been totally uninterested have, 
after being taught the technique of good speech, learnt to appre- 
ciate and love Shakespeare. 


Many who study these pages with a view to improving their 
speech in daily life, or in anticipation of adopting a career which 
involves public speaking other than the stage, may not see that the 
delivery of Shakespeare will be of any use to them. They may, 
indeed, fear that it will be detrimental, as tending to ‘mannered’ 
delivery. 

If this should be the case, the reason is that they have employed 
a wrong method in studying Shakespeare, and not that the study 
as such is prejudicial to the speaking of modern English. If 
Shakespeare is delivered sincerely and beautifully, the speech of 
to-day will be improved to an extent that will astonish those who 
have not approached it in this way before. 


Apply the same test as was suggested in the last chapter. 


‘Have I brought forth and expressed the author’s meaning 
as if the thoughts were my own? How should I say this if they 
were my own words?’ 


And if in response to this challenge the tone still fail to ‘ring’ 
true, paraphrase the remark. Express the thought in your own 
words and then say it in Shakespeare’s. If even then sincerity 
should not be achieved, leave the phrase for a time. It is fatal to 
labour it, saying it again and again till all sense of ‘values’ is gone. 
Read on, or cease practising for a while, and when you return to 
it the difficulty will probably have vanished and the words will 
come with the correct intonation. 
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2 


Now let us see how to go to work to study a speech. 


Never divorce it from the context and learn it as a ‘recitation’, as a 
thing complete in itself. Read the play through quietly and get 
hold of the story it presents. Study the character who speaks the 
lines. What manner of person is this ? What is his relation with the 
person or persons whom he is addressing? Is he speaking his 
thoughts frankly, or is he, for the purposes of the drama, dis- 
sembling? Or is the passage a soliloquy—that is, is he speaking 
his thoughts aloud? These factors must be appreciated before the 
right tone can materialize. After this has been done, analyse the 
speech. First look it through and find the pauses in the sense, 
which may not always be punctuated. Mark every pause, as a singer 
would, for breath. The amount of breath to be taken is deter- 
mined not only by the length of the phrase, but by its character, 
i.e. by its intensity. 

A comparatively short phrase, if it has words of importance, or 
if it expresses strong emotion, may need more breath than a much 
longer one in which neither of these factors is present. 


It is essential to plan the breathing places in advance, otherwise 
either a gabble will be resorted to in order to get through the 
phrase, or it will be broken ineptly. In both cases intelligibility 
will suffer. 


This done, go through the passage and mark the vowel in the 
word or syllable which is important in the sense. This will, with 
few exceptions, occur in the accented syllable. Occasionally two 
or three words of moment may occur in succession, and where this 
is the case more breath will be needed. 

Next mark the inflexions. You will be surprised to find how often 
line after line occurs in which the voice must be kept up at the end. 
Very great control of breath is required for this, and here we have 
an outstanding reason why the practice of reading Shakespeare is 
such fine training for speakers. 

Now find the peak, the culminating point of sentences. Underline 
it, to distinguish it from the long vowel of accented syllables. To 
express this, intensity of tone will be needed. 


Finally consider the matter of pace. It will be rare that the same 
rate of movement should be employed throughout a speech of any 
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length. More often there is augmentation or diminution of the 
pace. The same thing applies to volume. Passages may require the 
same volume of tone, either loud or soft, throughout, but increase 
or lessening is more likely to be needed. Comprehension of the 
sense should secure the right degree of pace and volume. It is a 
good plan to use the signs employed to indicate expression in 
music, V1Z.: 


Allegro—quickly. Moderato—moderate pace. Andante—fairly 
slowly. Lento—slowly. Accelerando, abbreviated accel.—gquick- 
ening gradually. Rallentando, abbreviated rall——gradually slower. 
7—pause. 


And for volume: 


Forte, abbreviated f{—loudly. Piano, abbreviated p—softly. 
Pianissimo, abbreviated pp—very softly. 


For gradual increase and diminution of tone nothing can be 
more graphic than these signs: 


—$———— ee, 
-_ 


ER —_——- 





Even those who have no knowledge of music are advised to 
familiarise themselves with and use these terms and signs. They 
provide a kind of ‘shorthand’ and are much less cumbersome than 
writing their equivalent in full. It is a good plan at first to write 
out the speech that is to be studied in order to have sufficient 
space between the lines for these signs. It will be found well worth 
the time spent in doing so, for writing the text with the phrasing 
impresses it on the mind. 


One more point of interpretation remains to be explained; i.e. 
the pause for dramatic effect, which is never indicated by punctua- 
tion. This should be employed very rarely and with great dis- 
crimination, or its effect will be discounted by repetition. It is 
used when it is desired to heighten the value of a word more than 
would be possible by stress or prolongation. 


Here is an illustration from Julius Caesar which shows it 
admirably. 


Brutus is comparing himself with Antony, and says: 


‘I am not gamesome. I do lack some part 
Of that quick spirit that is in Antony.’ 
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Speak these lines straightforwardly, just as they are set down. 
Now say them again and arrest the voice, in other words, stop 
for an instant before the word ‘ quick’. 

At once the essential difference between the two men is defined. 


No emphasis on a word could make it as clear as does this ‘ pause 
for dramatic effect’. 


This device must be used sparingly. Many speakers, having 


discovered how effective it is, allow it to become a positive 
mannerism. Employed constantly it is irritating in the extreme. 


3 
There is no more valuable play for the student than Fulius Cesar. 


Let us commence with the fine declamatory speech delivered 
by Marullus in the first scene of Act I. 


First we must know what leads up to it. Flavius and Marullus, 
two Tribunes, come upon what Shakespeare describes as ‘a rabble 
of citizens’ gathered in the street. The occasion not being a public 
holiday, they demand to know why these men are in their best 
apparel, and why they have not with them, as is required, the 
signs of their occupation, that is, their tools. 

One of the commoners replies that they are ‘making holiday’ 
to witness Czsar’s return, and to rejoice in his triumph. Marullus, 
who is no adherent or admirer of Czesar’s, turns on them indig- 
nantly. Here is his speech. 


The long vowels and inflexions are marked. Breath is to be taken 
for every line unless otherwise indicated. 


The lines are numbered to facilitate discussion of them. 


Whérefore rejoice ?~ What cénquest brings he home? ~ 

. What tributaries follow him to Rome, — 

. To grace in captive bonds his chariot-wheels ?~ 

. Y6u blicks,~ ydu stdnes,~ you worse than sénseless things !~ 
. O you hard hearts, ~~ you criiel mén of Rome,~ 

. Knéw you not Pompey?» Many a time and oft— 

. Have you climbed tp to walls and battlements, — 

. To towers and windows, — yéa to chimney tops, ~ 

. Your infants in your arms,— and thére have sat— 
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1o. The livelong day, — with patient Expectation, ~ 
11. To see great Pompey pass the streets of Rome:~ 
12. And whén you saw his chariot bit appear — 

13. Have you not made an tinivérsal shout, — 

14. That Tiber trembled inderneath her banks— 
15. To hear the réplication of your sounds— 

16. Made in her céncave shires ?-> 

17. And dé you now put 6n your bést attire >> 

18. And dé you néw cull out a holiday ?_--> 

19. And dé you now stréw flowers in his way,-~> 
20. That comes in triumph over Pompey’s blood ?-~> 
21. Bé gone! ~ 

22. Run to your houses, ~ fall upén your knees, ~ 
23. Pray to the gods to intermit the plague — 

24. That needs must light on this ingratittide ~ 


Examine lines 1, 2 and 3. They express anger and indignation. 
A liberal amount of breath will be required to produce the volume 
of tone needed for them, and the mouth must be well opened to 
produce ample vowel sounds. The three phrases of which they are 
composed are each punctuated with a note of interrogation, but 
on considering the thought they express, it will be seen that they 
by no means put a question. Each is in the nature of a challenge, 
and should be spoken as an exclamation, beginning on a high note 
and ending on a low one. Observe, however, that the third phrase 
continues through lines 2 and 3, consequently the voice must not 
be allowed to fall at the end of line 2. 


Each phrase should be spoken fairly quickly, with a short 
pause at the end of lines 1 and 2, and a long one after line 3. 


Line 4 expresses intense contempt. Commence on a low note 
with the words ‘You blocks’, the pitch rising in ‘you stones’, 
culminating in a high note on the word ‘worse’, whence it 
falls to finality on ‘things’. Breathe for each phrase, and speak 
slowly. 


Line 5 voices deep reproach, which goes through the first half 
of line 6, ending with the word ‘Pompey’, in which the pitch 
should move strongly upwards. Here make a long and impressive 
pause. 
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From ‘you blocks’ to ‘knew you not Pompey’ there is a series 
of short phrases each complete in itself though pertaining to the 
same thought. 


Now examine the next section. 


Here we have ‘narrative’, moving continuously, with a tem- 
porary arrest on the word ‘Rome’ at the end of line 11. The 
movement is renewed at the beginning of line 12, sweeping 
on till it culminates in the words ‘concave shores’ at the end of 
line 16, after which comes a long, challenging pause. 


See how important it is to get the rising inflexion at the end of 
every line except 5, 8, and 11, where the voice should fall respec- 
tively on the words ‘tops’ and ‘Rome’. 


The tonal progression is extremely interesting. It commences 
on a low tone in ‘Many atime and oft’, rising gradually to ‘ chimney 
tops’. It falls to a low note again in ‘your infants’, but slightly 
higher than the commencing one, and rises up and up to ‘great 
Pompey’, which is spoken slowly and emphatically, dropping 
thence gradually and feelingly in ‘pass the streets of Rome’. 


Pace and power augment steadily up to ‘great Pompey’, 
throwing into impressive relief the slackening speed with which 
they are spoken. Very impressive, too, is the pause which should 
follow the word ‘Rome’. 


Now comes a passage of great speed spoken in tones of indig- 
nation. Let the voice rise to the word ‘chariot’ in line 12, thus 
making it clear that the citizens are so excited that they do not 
wait till they can see Pompey, but shout as soon as they see even 
his chariot in the distance. The tone must make it clear that the 
shouts are exceptional, for Marullus says that the very river 
trembled at the reverberate echoes of them in its shores. 


The speed with which this passage is spoken gathers almost to 
the end, when there should be a slight slowing down in the last 
words, ‘concave shores’. 


Then should come a pause of reproachful indignation. 
With increased speed and reproach lines 17, 18, 19 rush on, but 
with a pause at the end of each. 


Great importance must be given to the word ‘now’ in each of 
these lines, with withering contempt in ‘his way’ at the end of 
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line 19. The pace slows down in line 20 and the tone becomes 
more intense in the words: 


“That comes in triumph over Pompey’s blood.’ 


Then, impressively, the two words ‘be gone’; standing quite 
alone. 


The last three lines, 22, 23, and 24, express grave warning, and 
must be spoken slowly, in sombre tones. 


A fresh breath is required for each phrase in order to give the 
necessary sonority. The words must be stressed and prolonged 
so as to make it clear that Marullus regards the ingratitude of the 
crowd as so heinous that the gods will punish it by causing plague 
to descend upon them, which may only be averted by their prayer. 


The student should now write the speech out, leaving ample 
spaces between the lines, and mark it with the musical terms and 
signs given on page 230 in accordance with the foregoing analysis. 


When the speech can be spoken correctly in all respects— 
breathing, tone, inflexion, enunciation and pace, it should be 
memorized and then delivered, standing erect, in the largest room 
available. 


Only by giving it forth without reference to the printed page, 
as if the words were the speaker’s own, can justice be done to it. 


The student is advised to read right through Julius Cesar, 
taking a speech at intervals and, after studying it on the lines that 
have been suggested, memorizing it and making it his own. 


Study such as this will give mastery of technique, develop 
perception and capacity to interpret, of which it is impossible to 
over-estimate the value. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


The Speaking of Prose 


I 


Prose is both easier and more difficult to speak than verse: easier 
to speak badly and more difficult to speak well. 


Verse is conditioned, laid out ‘to scale’. Lines are measured and 
rhythmic. Though untutored speaking of it may have many faults, 
few persons are so deficient in perception as to speak it against the 
rhythm. The ordered length of the lines means some degree of 
uniformity in the amount of breath taken, and, if the feeling for 
beauty of tone is dormant, verse may provide the stimulus which 
will awaken it. 


Prose presents none of these advantages. It is subject to no 
conditions. Phrases vary incessantly in length. There is no ordered 
rhythm. The speech of everyday life tends to become more and 
more monosyllabic—a considerable factor in jerky utterance— 
and what may be called ‘literary’ expression is avoided as sounding 
pedantic. Even the short words in common use are clipped, that 
is, the vowels are ‘telescoped’, either reduced to minutest length 
or omitted—as was shown in the tabulation of faults of careless 
pronunciation—with the result that the general effect 1s com- 
pletely unmusical. 


So ingrained are these bad habits, and so great the dread of 
speaking affectedly, that it must not be assumed that good speech 
will result spontaneously from the work detailed in these pages. 
In most cases there must now come a final stage, in which the 
student should apply the new habits he has formed to the delivery 
of prose. This must be followed by the endeavour to incorporate 
them in everyday speech. Let it be faced that this last is the most 
difficult. The fear of sounding pedantic must be conquered, 
though certainly every care must be taken not to exaggerate. 


This very real difficulty must be legislated for by daily practice 
in reading aloud what may best be described as ‘graded’ prose. 

A commencement should be made with great literature, and it 
will be found that it is twin sister to great verse, demanding every 
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whit as much beauty of tone. No word should be passed of which 
either the meaning or the pronunciation is not known. It should 
at once be looked up, and thus the vocabulary will be enriched. 


Make a point of reading leading articles in The Times. 'They 
form admirable practice. Then less ambitious prose should be 
read, constituting a ‘half-way house’ between literature and the 
small change of ordinary conversation. 


Finally, read good modern plays. These are invaluable because 
they provide practice in dialogue and will go far to establish the 
habit of good speech in daily life. Passages and speeches from each 
type of prose should, after analysis and study, be memorized and 
delivered as if speaking them in public. 


2 
FAULTS IN THE SPEAKING OF PROSE 


No further allusion need be made to the clipping, mispronuncia- 
tion and omission of vowels, or to the failure to enunciate con- 
sonants. Both have been fully dealt with, and it will be assumed that 
every endeavour will be made to secure correct articulation of 
them. 


The further faults that must be overcome in the delivery of 
prose in public and in the speech of daily life are lack of continuity 
of tone, jerkiness, monotony, want of inflexion, incessant allowing 
of the ends of phrases to drop, saying too much in a breath, and 
undue speed, amounting to ‘gabbling’. As I have pointed out, 
few can be unaware of rhythm in verse, even if the rendering of 
it be open to criticism; but, judging from what is heard on all 
sides, there would seem to be total unawareness of the presence 
of rhythm in prose. 


G. H. Lewes, writing of the speech of actors, said: 


“Let them study great speakers, and they will find that, in 
passages which seem rapid, there is a measured rhythm (the 
italics are mine), and that, even in the whirlwind of passion, 
there is a strict regard to “‘tempo” as in passionate music... . 
How many are there who suspect the mysterious charm which 
lies in rhythm, and have mastered its music?’ 
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I will permit myself to quote a passage I wrote in my book, 
Speech and Movement on the Stage, on this vital essential of good 
speech. I said: 


“The massacre of rhythm in modern speech is tragic . . 
Audiences may not realize that their ears are battered upon by 
a series of disorderly explosions of sound; but it is so, and one 
of the fundamental cravings, that for the swing and lilt of 
rhythm, is thereby frustrated.’ 


The study we have devoted to the speaking of verse will have 
made it clear that rhythm depends upon continuity of tone and 
sustained vowel sounds of different lengths. We shall find that 
both are equally essential in order to bring rhythm into prose. 
We shall find, further, that these are not achievable without 
phrasing, and the phrasing is done for the speaker of verse. There 
it is in measured lengths which, unless he be completely devoid 
of intelligence, he cannot ignore. In prose he must in a great many 
instances do the phrasing himself. I will explain this statement 
presently. 


It must first be realized that one fundamental error lies at the 
root not only of lack of phrasing, with its corollary of absence of 
rhythm, but also of most faults of delivery, viz. haphazard, totally 
undirected breathing. The irritating habit, for instance, of 
‘gabbling’ is directly attributable to it. 


Every critic of speech is agreed as to the heinousness of omitting 
pauses, and of the large extent to which this fault prevails. How 
many people know that it is due to want of ‘intention’ and 
judgment as to the amount of breath which should be taken? 
Ninety-nine out of every hundred persons gasp in a large amount 
of air without any regard to what is going to be said, and if 
it has not been expended by the time the end of a phrase is 
reached they simply go on and on until it has been used up. 


Then a terrible fault follows in the majority of cases. The breath 
probably does not last till the end of the next phrase. Another has 
to be taken where there is no pause in the sense, the shocking 
mistake often occurring of breath being taken between an adjective 
and a noun. ‘Gabble’ is inevitable. The speaker is aware, even if 
only subconsciously, that he has not enough breath to reach a 
pause in the sense, so he rushes on with ever increasing speed and 
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indistinctness. Moreover, compelled to breathe where there is no 
break, again he gasps, and again the breath taken is excessive. 
And so the fault goes on ad infinitum. 


Obviously, such haphazard breathing wipes out phrasing. And 
as a phrase is an assembly of words between which there is no 
break in the sense, this running over its termination and then 
stopping, even for the shortest space of time, to breathe in 
the course of a phrase, must make it difficult to understand 
what is said, if, indeed, it does not render the speaker entirely 
unintelligible. 


But the taking of an excessive amount of breath is by no means 
solely haphazard. It is often deliberate, prompted by the idea that 
it is a laudable practice. A clergyman once assured me that he 
needed no instruction in breathing because he was able to say the 
whole of the Lord’s Prayer in one breath! His surprise was great 
when he found how much he had to learn in this respect, for it 
meant that he had neither ‘attack’, control, nor direction of the 
motive power. Arising from this was inability to vary pitch and to 
modulate. Further, he began every phrase explosively, on a high 
note, the corollary of which was the falling inflexion, whether 
required by the sense or not. 


In considering where to take breath the first thing to appreciate 
is that punctuation marks indicate pauses in the sense, and, the second, 
that these pauses differ in length. 


The rule of childhood is an admirable one: 


Count one at a comma, two at a semicolon, three at a colon, 
and four at a full stop. 


This direction is meaningless to the child and is consequently soon 
forgotten, more is the pity. It will be found that if a page of 
serious, well-written prose be read aloud according to these rules, 
they will prove to be in the main correct. Nothing shorter than 
the length of pause indicated by the different punctuation marks 
will permit of a listener taking in the sense of a sentence composed 
of several phrases. 


The speaker must train himself to breathe at every punctuation 
mark, and to take the right amount of air, neither too much nor too 
little, for the phrase he is about to speak. And, observe, the slight 
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break gives ample time to look ahead, if reading at sight, take in 
what is going to be said, and so avoid stumbling over words and 
misreading them, as well as to see the length of the phrase. 


This training done, he may make exceptions in accordance with 
interpretation, taste, and commonsense. Obviously, for instance, 
breath should not be taken at the comma which marks the noun 
of address, e.g.: 


‘Now, Winkle,” cried Mr. Pickwick.’ 


The comma after ‘now’ marks the noun of address, ‘Winkle’. 
There is no pause in the sense and no breath should be taken, 
since, though ‘Mr. Pickwick’ is not addressed, the comma 
indicates his name and falls under the same rule. The whole can 
therefore be regarded as a complete phrase and should be spoken 
in one breath. 


Wesee, then, that to disregard punctuation marks is a grave error, 
fraught with serious consequences to delivery, and it is obvious 
that adequate instruction should be given on the subject during 
education. It is nothing short of horrifying to those who have the 
promotion of better speech at heart to find a tendency of late in 
the education world to assert that children need not be taught 
punctuation, that all they need to know is the full stop. 


This view was actually put forward at a recent Conference on 
education. If it should really be acted upon we may say farewell to 
all hope of raising the standard of speech. 


Now to explain the statement I made in this chapter to the 
effect that a speaker must in many instances do his own phrasing. 
This is far from meaning that punctuation marks may be ignored, 
though it may occasionally be correct to do so. On the contrary, he 
will find many passages of serious prose insufficiently punctuated, 
and will have to make good the deficiency. We all know that when 
reading to ourselves, i.e. silently, we sometimes find at the end of 
a paragraph that we have not understood it, and have to go back 
and re-read it. This is almost always due to insufficient punctua- 
tion. Now suppose the passage in question had been delivered by 
a public speaker, we certainly could not call out: 


“Please say that again. We have not understood it.’ 


It is of great interest to recall that Andrew Lang, writing of what 
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constitutes good literary style, criticised insufficient punctuation 
severely, and laid down as a fundamental principle that: 


‘No author should write a phrase longer than could be spoken 
comfortably in a breath.’ 


This most wise pronouncement has borne fruit, for modern 
writers seldom err on the side of undue length of phrase. But in 
older writing it will constantly be found, and students must look 
ahead when reading aloud at sight, and see where there are pauses 
in the sense which are not indicated by punctuation marks, and 
in order to be understood he must breathe in them. 

In this connection attention must be drawn to a habit which is 
very prevalent of making a pause without taking breath. This is a 
great mistake. It means ‘holding up’ the voice, almost invariably, 
by arresting it with the muscles of the throat, which is fatiguing 
and has a bad reaction upon the quality of the tone. If the 
correct amount of breath has been taken there will be no excuse 
for resorting to so illegitimate a means of making a pause. 

We shall see in working at the prose which follows that if the 
breathing places are properly planned a great many difficulties will 
be eliminated. 


3 

Here is a passage called ‘‘Time and the Land’ from Sir Henry 
Newbolt’s The Old Country, which provides excellent material 
for study. Go through it quietly first to understand its purport. It 
is marked for breathing, long vowels, inflexion and pauses. Note 
these as you read it to yourself, and you will find that they help 
comprehension, even in reading it silently. Remember Andrew 
Lang’s dictum that no phrase should be longer than a speaker could 
read aloud comfortably in one breath, and you will appreciate the 
reason for the breath marks where there is no punctuation. You 
will notice that many phrases have been made quite short by the 
insertion of breathing marks. You may possibly think them 
unnecessarily short, and feel that you could easily say more in a 
breath. Very true; but if you did you would not bring out the full 
meaning of this weighty, impressive passage. Consider it as a 
speech to be made in public, in a large hall, and you will see that 
you must keep the phrases short and prolong the vowels, so that 
they may travel to the furthest part of the auditorium and be 
heard and understood. ; 
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TIME AND THE LAND! 


And what of the land itsélf?~ What of the féw hindred Acres of 
it which the child-like Saxon —\/ in sOme dim céntury named 
Gardenléigh ?~~ Is it not a dream ?_-~ Even as we kn6w it,— is 
it not the dream of séven and twénty génerations ? ~~ Year after 
year,— life after life, céntury after céntury,— to all who have 
seen it, whéther as squires or sérfs,— natives or séttlers,— it 
has been the fabric upon which the pattern of their days was 
woven —y the pérfect sétting of high dawns and ténder 
siinsets,— of birth and toil, and passion, and pirsuit; of 
all joys, and many partings \ and inévitable death..~> 
Now they themsélves are diist,~ or léss than diist;~ nothing 
is léft of them—- but the shrines they built, the woods they 
planted, the mounds in the chirchyard,— and a f€w stones, — 
for the mést part long since broken and illégible.~~\ But Garden- 
leigh is still as green as éver.~ Can it bé that the dream has 
indééd outlasted the dreamers s6 titterly? / Has the slow stream 
of human life had n6 efféct upon thése meadows that it has so 
‘léng watered?— Are they no richer for All this love, / nd more 
fértile to the spirit / than the raw clearings of yésterday \/ in 
néw-disc6vered countries? Are there nd voices but ours in 
these 6ld midssy woods and sinlit gardens,— nd stéps but ours 
by this lake, whére the stars are mirrored in silence?_/ What 
thén is Time?~ that hé should have power to make away with 
the dearest mémories— \/ of séven and twénty génerations ?~ 


Now read the passage through slowly in a quiet conversational 
tone to get the basic points of breathing, long vowels, and 
inflexion established. It bears a resemblance in form to the speech 
from Julius Cesar, in that the first two sentences, though having 
the mark of interrogation, are in the nature of challenging 
exclamations. Also, in the very long sentence commencing with 
“year after year’, we have phrase after phrase in which the voice 
must not be allowed to fall. Great control of breath is needed 
throughout the entire speech. 


Next examine it for interpretation. 


1 Reprinted from The Old Country, by Sir Henry Newbolt, by per- 
mission of John Murray, Messrs. A. P. Watt, London, and Messrs. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 

R 
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The first sentence begins on a high note, the second word, 
‘what’, rising still higher, after which it falls note by note till 
finality is reached on the last word. It should be spoken slowly and 
in a tone of defiant challenge, and a pause should ensue. The 
second sentence has the same tonal progression, arrested for a 
moment with a light upward inflexion at the words ‘Saxon’ and 
‘century’. The last word, ‘Gardenleigh’, should be spoken slowly 
with a definite prolongation of the vowel in the first and last 
syllables. A pause should follow it. 

The next sentence, ‘Is it not a dream?’ should also He spoken 
slowly, the first three words on a note in the middle of the voice, 
dropping to a low pitch at the beginning of the word ‘dream’ and 
rising high as the word ends. This, too, should be followed by a 
pause. 

Here is an indication of the rhythm and the tonal movement. 
The latter is considerable for so short a phrase. 


Se =a 
—————-—__—__+-o- === 


1537 ity “not a drea m? 








Begin ‘Even as we know it’ in the middle of the voice, using a 
slightly rising inflexion on ‘it’, resuming on ‘is it not’ the same 
note as the commencing one, speaking each word on the same 
pitch till ‘seven’ is reached. Then the tone sinks note by note till 
the ‘a’ in ‘generations’, whence it rises sharply as above in the 
word ‘dream’. 

Pause after ‘generations’. 

With the long sentence that follows a complete change of “key’ 
must be made. A new thought is expressed, going on through 
phrase after phrase till the end is reached in the word ‘death’. 
Commence on a low note quietly, and let the tone rise gradually 
and become more intense, gathering in volume and pace till the 
last two phrases, ‘and many partings, and inevitable death’, in 
which volume, pitch and speed die down. The rising inflexion 
should be used at the end of every phrase except ‘of their days 
was woven’, and ‘and pursuit’, in which the voice should fall 
slightly. 

Examine the sentence from ‘it had been the fabric’ to the end. 
You will see that a wide range of varying emotion is expressed. 
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Monotony would wipe all this out. Study the words closely and 
let intonation and tone ‘colour’ indicate each new feeling. No 
hard and fast directions can be given. If each thought is under- 
stood, and each expression of changing emotion really felt, it 
should ‘come through’ in the voice. There must be a long, 
pregnant pause after the word ‘death’. A long interval of time 
is thus indicated. 

We are now about to speak of the present. Commence ‘ Now 
they themselves are dust’, quietly, in a new key, on a moderately 
high note, and let each word fall, as if the statement stood alone. 
Then, with a change of tone, the statement is strengthened by 
adding, ‘and /ess than dust’, the voice rising sharply on ‘less’ and 
falling on “than dust’, which are spoken quietly, without stressing 
‘dust’, because this word has been spoken before, the point to 
emphasize being that they are now Jess than dust. 

Examine what follows. The same thought goes through each 
phrase till the end of the sentence is reached: these persons are 
no more, and even the stones of the concrete things they built have 
fallen into decay. This must be spoken slowly, in muted tones, 
with the meaning in the last phrase stressed impressively. The 
last word in each phrase must rise, and the voice must fall to 
finality on the word ‘illegible’. Here pause, and then speak the 
sentence “But Gardenleigh is still as green as ever’ in a new key, 
on a note of cheerfulness. 

Think carefully over the ensuing passages. They are difficult to 
interpret. A rising note of hope must sound through them, a 
growing certainty that what has been cannot go for naught. 

Speed must gather, excitement almost, as conviction grows. 
Study it, make the thought your own, and the intonations needed 
to express it will be forthcoming. Pause after the word ‘silence’. 
Speak ‘What, then, is Time ?’ challengingly, with a greater volume 
of tone. Ask the question voiced in the last phrase with intensity. 
Let the pace slacken gradually, speaking the concluding words 
slowly, on a deep, falling cadence. Take care that the last word 
does not sink so low as to be inaudible. 


4 
For our next study here is a passage of quite a different character, 
taken from Richard Jefferies’ exquisite Life of the Fields. It 
breathes peace and tranquillity. Read it through and give yourself 
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up to the atmosphere. Try to picture the scene—as if you were 
actually describing it—when you speak the lovely words, and let 
them come from you as if they were your own. 

Great breath control will be required, with smooth sustained 
tone, flowing rhythm, musical vowels, and overtones, i.e. co- 
vibrations. 

Review the passage, and you will see that from start to finish it 
expresses a hushed tranquillity, the peace that brings solace to the 
frayed nerves and tired bodies of weary city dwellers. Conscious- 
ness of the balm it brings must be apparent in the speaking of it. 
Care will be needed not to allow it to become monotonous. 

No markings are given in this first presentment of it, in order 
that the mind may not be in any way occupied withthe ‘mechanics’ 
of delivery. 


MeEapow THouGHTs! 


The old house stood by the silent country road, secluded by many 
a long, long mile, and yet again secluded within the great walls of 
the garden. Often and often I rambled up to the milestone, which 
stood under an oak, to look at the chipped inscription low down— 
‘To London, 79 miles’. So far away, you see, that the very 
inscription was cut at the foot of the stone, since no one would be 
likely to want that information. It was half hidden by docks and 
nettles, despised and unnoticed. A broad land this seventy-nine 
miles—how many meadows and cornfields, hedges and woods, 
in that distance ?—wide enough to seclude any house, to hide it 
like an acorn in the grass. Those who have lived all their lives in 
remote places do not feel the remoteness. No one else seemed to 
be conscious of the breadth that separated the place from the 
great centre, but it was, perhaps, that consciousness which 
deepened the solitude to me. It made the silence more still; the 
shadows of the oaks yet slower in their movements; everything 
more earnest. To convey a full impression of the intense concen- 
tration of Nature in the meadows is very difficult—everything is 
so utterly oblivious of man’s thought and man’s heart. The oaks 
stand—quiet, still—so still that the lichen loves them. At their feet 
the grass grows, and heeds nothing. Among it the squirrels leap, 
and their little hearts are as far away from you or me as the very 


1From Life in the Fields, by Richard Jefferies. By permission of 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus. 
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wood of the oaks. The sunshine settles itself in the valley by the 
brook, and abides there whether we come or not. Glance through 
the gap in the hedge, by the oak, and see how concentrated it is— 
all of it, every blade of grass, and leaf, and flower, and living 
creature, finch or squirrel. It is mesmerised upon itself. Then I 
used to feel that it really was seventy-nine miles to London, and 
not an hour or two only by rail, really all those miles. A great, 
broad province of green furrow and ploughed furrow between the 
old house and the city of the world. Such solace and solitude 
seventy-nine miles thick cannot be painted; the trees cannot be 
placed far enough away in perspective. It is necessary to stay in 
it like the oaks to know it. 


5 
Now let us study the passage sentence by sentence. 


The dld house stood by the silent country rdad,~ v/ secliided 
by many a long, long mile, / and yét again secliided within the 
great walls of the garden. 

Speak this in a quiet narrative tone. The voice at the end of the 
first phrase should fall, because, though what follows pertains to 
it, the statement is complete in itself, and the mind must be given 
a moment to absorb it. 

Now the fact must come clearly that not only does the house 
stand secluded in the country, but that it is apart by reason of being 
enclosed, not merely by walls, but by ‘great’ walls. More intensity 
of tone is therefore required for ‘yet again secluded’, and espe- 
cially in the word ‘great’. Think what this would mean to one who 
lived in the midst of close-packed houses, with ears assailed day 
and night by the din of a great city, and the aching note of envious 
appreciation will be forthcoming. It must be that the narrator is 
such a one. See what he tells us in the remainder of the para- 
graph. It is not the person who lives in, or near, this house who 
troubles to look at the moss-grown milestone. It is the town- 
dweller who would conceive the thought of the inestimable 
blessing he finds here, in the house being as hidden as ‘an acorn 
in the grass’. Feel this as you speak it. 


Often and dften I rambled iip to the milestone which stood 
tinder an oak,—to look at the inscription low down—~ VY T6 
London,~ séventy-nine miles. 
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The distance is given in the text, as on the milestone, in figures. 
I have set it down in words, so that the vowels may be realized and 
spoken impressively. 


S6 far away,— you séé, — that the véry inscription was cit 
at the foot of the sténe,— since nd one would be likely to want 
that information.~ It was half hidden by dicks and néttles,~ 
despised and tinndticed.~ 


For these sentences a change of tone and quicker movement 
are wanted. A touch of humour animates it, a little tender amuse- 
ment at the thought that no one in this remote oasis would be in 
the least interested to know how far it might be to London, as was 
evident in the fact that it had been allowed to become covered by 
docks and nettles. Clearly the word ‘despised’ should not be taken 
at its face value. The little note of amusement should sound in it, 
and in ‘unnoticed’. 

Note that the semicircle connecting ‘away’ with ‘you see’ 
indicates that no breath should be taken at the comma. Pause at 
the end of it; a new thought is coming. 


A broad land this seventy-nine miles-— V/V hdw many 
méadows and corn fields,~ hédges and woods, Y in that 
distance >.~~—wide enough to secliide any house,~ to hide 
it,~ like an acorn in the grass. ~ 


Commence this in a fresh key, in a full, more cheerful tone, 
with sonorous, long vowels in the words ‘broad land’, spoken 
slowly. Speed should gather in the rest of the phrase, giving no 
importance to ‘this seventy-nine miles’, because it has been said 
before. Speak ‘how many meadows’ down to ‘woods’ with free 
tone, with the feeling of looking at the landscape far and near, 
keeping the voice up at the end of each phrase. 

Enunciate ‘in that distance’ slowly and impressively, and, 
despite the interrogation mark, let the voice fall on ‘distance’. 
Here pause, and let the listener feel the full implication of that 
distance in relation to the isolation of the house. 

Flexible facial muscles will express this thought. There should 
be breadth of tone in ‘wide enough’, letting the meaning come 
clearly through in the words ‘seclude any house’, allowing the 
voice to fall slightly on ‘house’. Now prepare the listener for the 
delicate, fanciful simile that is coming by a change of key and a 
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softer tone in the words ‘hide’ and ‘acorn’. Here is a case where 
the “pause for dramatic effect’, for heightening the simile, can be 
used to advantage. That is, by pausing slightly after the word 
‘acorn’. ‘Then it is made clear that the house is as hidden from the 
world as would be an acorn lying concealed in the grass. 

Now comes this impressive passage: 


Those who have lived ll their lives in remote places dé not 
feel the remGteness.~. NO one élse seemed to be cénscious of 
the breadth that s€parated the place from the great céntre,~ but 
it was,~ perhaps, that cdnsciousness which deepened the 
solitude to mé.~~> It made the silence mre still; ~ the shadows 
of the oaks yét slower in their mdvement; Everything more 
earnest.\-\ 


Here we have an expression of realization of the deep peace 
that may be found in Nature, a realization which the speaker 
knows is felt only by those who, like himself, come to it from the 
oppressive turmoil of that ‘great centre’, the city. And, he tells us, 
it is his consciousness of the ‘breadth’ which separates this oasis 
of peace from the city that deepens for him the thing so precious 
to dwellers in great centres, the solitude. 

The first of these sentences should be spoken with quiet 
continuity, allowing the voice to fall with finality on the last word, 
‘remoteness’, but with care that it does not drop too low for it 
to be clearly heard. 

Commence ‘No one else’ somewhat high, so that the point is 
fully grasped that it is impossible for those who have lived in 
remote places all their lives to realize their remoteness, and to 
appreciate the solitude as does the speaker. 

Tranquil, broad tone is needed throughout this sentence. A 
considerable amount of breath will be required, with great control 
for its smooth emission. Pause after ‘solitude to me’, and then 
speak the next phrase slowly, in a hushed, deep tone, the last 
three words, ‘everything more earnest’, with grave intensity. A 
pregnant pause should follow. 

Now comes a long passage which should be studied sentence 
by sentence. 


To convéy a fall impréssion of the inténse concentration of 
Nature in the meadows is véry difficult~—~ éverything is 
so itterly oblivious of man’s thought and man’s heart.~ 
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Take a full breath. The opening phrase must be spoken right 
through to ‘difficult’ without a break. The pace should be fairly 
quick, but not to the extent of being rattled off. Pause after 
‘difficult’. Then let the voice rise to a high note on ‘utterly’, 
whence it falls in ‘oblivious’. 

These two words, and also ‘a man’s thought’ and ‘man’s 
heart’ should be emphasized. Then pause. 


The oaks stand’ ”—~> quiet, /.~ still~——~ 36 still that the 
lichen léves them.~ 


This sentence should be spoken slowly, each statement detached, 
in a quiet undertone, up to the first ‘still’. 

Now speak to the end a little more quickly, with continuity of 
tone, the pitch rising with a tender inflexion in ‘lichen loves’ and 
falling quietly on the last word. 

The short sentence which follows arises from the thought of the 
oaks: 


At their feet the grass grows, and heeds nothing.~ 


Again the feeling of the tranquil, ordered condition of Nature. 
Speak up to ‘grows’ with quiet continuity of tone. 'Take just the 
amount of breath required, stop at the comma and breathe again. 
This will give a sort of perspective, a pause to reflect on how the 
grass fulfils its appointed destiny. The breath enables the meaning 
in ‘and heeds nothing’ to be fully brought out. 


Among it the squirrels leap, and their little hearts are as far 
away from you and mé as the véry wood of the oaks. 


In this sentence we get for the first time mention of living 
creatures. A change to a lighter tone is needed, and it should be 
spoken with more speed. Take a good breath after “leap’, in order 
to speak to the end of the sentence without a break. Note that even 
here, in describing the gambols of the squirrel, is the same 
insistence on remoteness. Make this clear by stressing, and slightly 
slackening the pace, in ‘the very wood of the oaks’. 


The siinshine séttles itself in the valley by the brook, and 
abides thére whéther wé cOme or not. ~> 


Again the same thought. The first part of the sentence up to 
‘brook’ must be spoken with tranquil continuity. Let the pitch 
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rise on the words ‘abides there’, dropping thence note by note, 
and stressing each word of ‘whether we come or not’. Pause. 


Glance through the gap in the hédge by the oak,~ and see 
how concentrated it is~—all of it,~ évery blade of grass, and 
leaf, and flower, — and living creature, finch or squirrel \~~ 
It is mésmerised upon itself. ~ 


Commence in a new key on a high tone on the word ‘Glance’. 
Though the same thought is to be voiced there is a fresh approach 
to it. The listener is definitely asked to notice the condition the 
speaker has been describing. So there must be that in his tone 
which will arrest the attention. Speak the phrase rather quickly, 
letting the pitch fall gradually till the word ‘oak’ is spoken. Then 
say the next, ‘and see how concentrated it is’ slowly and im- 
pressively in a deeper tone, but allowing it to rise definitely on 
ae 

Consider what follows. Concentrated though the last phrase 
was, enough has not been said: it must be amplified; the listener’s 
attention must be drawn to each separate thing. Each must be 
named deliberately, not hurrying on from one to another. This 
can only be rendered properly by taking a fresh, quite small 
amount of breath for each. Each must be seen with the mind’s eye 
as it is mentioned, and then the different intonation required for 
each will come. 

Pause after ‘squirrel’, as it were reflecting upon what has been 
seen. Then speak ‘It is mesmerised upon itself’ slowly, in hushed, 
deep tone, only allowing the voice to rise in the first syllable of 
“mesmerised’. Pause. 


Thén I used to feel that it really was s€venty-nine miles from 
Loéndon,~ and not an hour or two only by rail,— really all 
thése miles. A great, broad province of grééen firrow and 
ploughed ftirrow between the dld house and the city of the 
world. > 


Such sdlace and solitude séventy-nine miles thick cannot be 
painted; the trees cannot be placed far enough away in 
perspéctive.~\ It is n&écessary to stay in it like the oaks to 
know it. 

Now we come back to the personal note. Commence in a new 
key, on a higher pitch, letting the thought come through in 
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liberal stressing of the important words which tell of the great 
distance that separates this peace-spot from London. ‘Take a good 
breath, begin the next sentence, ‘A great, broad province’, in the 
middle of the voice, and let the vowels be ample and sonorous. 
Pause at the end. 


Speak ‘such solace and solitude’ in a deep tone with intense 
feeling and longing in these two words, telling the tale of what the 
torture of life in the ‘city of the world’ is to the speaker. 


Consider the wonderful imagery that follows. So wonderful is 
the scene, and all it conveys, that no artist could paint it. The 
imagination is stirred and exalted as the eye rests upon tree after 
tree, and ranges from distance to distance. No perspective drawn 
by hand, however skilled, could show the ‘space’ which releases 
the spirit. Pause to allow the thought to be appreciated. 


Then, with finality, comes the voicing of the conviction that 
really to know this solace and solitude we must stay in it, be rooted 
in it, like the oaks. 


There is no need to discuss the rendering of this wonderful 
passage. The ability to understand and interpret it will have come 
with the study of the piece. Feel it whole-heartedly and the right 
tones must come. 


6 


There is no royal road to interpretation. It cannot be treated 
dogmatically, or epitomized, or formulated like an exercise. 


What I have endeavoured to do in the examples I have given is 
to offer a ‘ pointer’ to the way of study. Master theauthor’s thought, 
capture and live his emotions, make them your own; then, given 
trained, responsive mechanism, the delivery will ‘ring true’. 


Beautiful speaking of great literature will open the way to an 
appreciation of it such as could never be achieved by silent 
reading, and the benefit to the speech of daily life will be 
incalculable. 


Conclusion 


I have said in the closing words of my final chapter that there is 
no royal road to interpretation. Still less is there a royal road to 
the acquirement of the technique of good speech. This depends 
on muscle training and muscle co-ordination, for which daily 
practice, patient and conscientious, carried out over a considerable 
period of time, is needed. The means are detailed in these pages. 
All the exercises have stood the test of the work of a life-time with 
speakers of every kind. They cannot fail to produce good results 
if properly done. 

Above all other things I wish to stress, with the conviction and 
certainty of experience, that every one can acquire at least a 
pleasant voice, often a beautiful one, together with accurate 
pronunciation and clear diction. Gains will also be effected in 
other directions which may not have been anticipated—in general 
health, vitality, staying-power, and good carriage. 


Last, but far from least, poise and assurance, born of the 
disciplining and bringing under control of vital forces will be 
achieved, with corresponding gain in confidence. 


It is no exaggeration to say that rich reward awaits those who 
will devote themselves to this study; and if I have with this book 
succeeded in awakening the necessary interest rich will be my 
own reward. 
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